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In  Orange  County,  California,  the  nation’s 
16th  largest  market,  the  local  newspaper 
stands  head  and  shoulders  above  its 
competitor  from  Los  Angeles. 

Across  all  demographic  categories,  The 
Orange  County  Register  is  the  clear  leader, 
both  daily  and  Sunday. 

For  a  detailed  analysis,  contact  us  at 
953-7964. 

Total  readers:  975, 2(X)  Daily,  1,099,8(X)  Sunday 


Orange  County 
Daily  Readership- 
Total  Adults 


Represented  by  CWO&O 


Source:  Scarborough's  1991  Newspaper  Readership  Study 


coastal  valley  combo 

COPLEY  anSLs  newspapers /bmc®h  PRESS-TELEGRAM 

DAILY  NEWS  LOS  ANGELES 

An  exciting  new  way  to  buy  L.A. 

...with  a  combined  circuiation  of  470,000. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  along  with  The  Los  Angeles  Doily  News  and 
The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  have  joined  forces  to  offer  national  advertisers  an  easy  way  to 

buy  the  complicated  Los  Angeles  ADI. 


For  more  information  on 

The  Los  Angeles  Coastal  Valley  Combo 

contact  your  Sawyer/Ferguson/Waiker  or  Newspapers  First  Representative. 


T urn  your  mailroom  into 
a  profit  center 


Yoiif  number  one  source 


for  TV-Program  Stitchers 


m 


More  and  more  newspapers,  of  all  circulations, 
depend  on  Muller  Martini  Stitchers  to  produce 
their  TV  booklet.  Our  TV- Program  Stitchers  are 
turning  mailrooms  into  profit  centers  by  boosting 
circulation  and  advertising  revenues.  You’ll  be 
able  to  compete  more  effectively  with  other  □ 
media  by  giving  your  reader  a  more  entertaining 
package  of  information. 

Off-line  stitching  eliminates  the  need  for 
quarter  folding  and  pasting  on  press  -  resulting 
in  higher  press  output  -  and  provides  the 
advantage  of  adding  a  separate,  glossy  cover 
to  enhance  appearance.  You  have  a  choice  of 
machines  for  8,000,  10,000  or  12,000  booklets 
per  hour  -  folded,  stitched  and  trimmed,  ready 
for  inserting  into  your  newspaper. 


•  TV  Programs  build  circulation.  They  pay  for 
themselves  with  local,  week-long  advertising 
and  generate  continuing  readership  with 
features  such  as  contests,  TV  columns, 
crossword  puzzles. 

•  Commercial  work  -  Travel  and  shopping 
guides,  auto,  real  estate,  recipe,  diet  and 
other  special  interest  booklets  have 
significant  appeal  to  your  readers. 

•  TMC  Packages  •  TV-Program  Stitchers  can  also 
be  used  for  combining  inserts  into  packages 
sorted  by  zip  code  or  carrier  route. 

Your  present  mailroom  personnel  can  produce 
your  own  TV  booklet  between  press  runs.  Ask 
users  what  makes  their  TV  booklet  so  effective 
and  why  they  have  selected  Muller  Martini 
Stitchers. 


MULLER  MARTINI  CORP 

40  Rabro  Dr..  P.O.  Box  3360.  Hauppauge.  N.Y.  11787«(516)582-4343 
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By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Coming  up  No.  705 


NOVEMBER 

5-7— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  Annual  Conference  and  Meeting,  Cen¬ 
tury  Plaza  Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

12— American  Business  Press,  “Roads  to  Recovery"/Fall  Conference, 
Intercontinental  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

14-16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fall  Convention,  The 
Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

14-16— Western  Advertising  Leadership  Conference,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel, 
Denver,  Colo. 

17-20— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Fall  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

DECEMBER 

8-9— Kansas-Missouri  Sports  Editors  Convention,  Drury  Inn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

16- 18— Northwest  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention,  Holiday  Inn,  St. 

Joseph,  Mo. 

Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 

NOVEMBER 

5-8 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Color  Controls  and  Printing 
Process  Standards”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
10-15— American  Press  Institute,  “Effective  Writing  and  Editing”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

10-15— Poynter  Institute,  “Color  &  Newspaper  Design”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

13-14 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
“Progress  in  the  Pressroom”  Seminar,  O'Hare  Marriott  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago.  III. 

13- 15 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 

Pressroom"  Workshop,  California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

14- 15 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Health  and  Safety 

Symposium,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

15- 17— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporting  Seminar,  Cla¬ 

rion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

16— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Editorial  Page  Work¬ 
shop,  The  Orchards  Inn,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

17- 20— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/International  Circula¬ 

tion  Managers  Association/Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Associ¬ 
ation,  “Leadership  in  Circulation”  Workshop,  Hilton  Hotel,  San  Anto¬ 
nio,  Texas. 

17-21 — American  Press  Institute,  Senior  Newsroom  Executives  Seminar 
(newspapers  over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston, 
Va. 

17-22 — American  Press  Institute,  “Developing  Management  Skills"  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-27 — Poynter  Institute,  “Ethics  for  College  Journalists”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

DECEMBER 

1-6— American  Press  Institute,  “Marketing  the  Daily  Newspaper”  Semi¬ 
nar,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

1-6— Knight  Center  for  Specialized  Journalism,  “Covering  the  Courts” 
Seminar,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park. 

1-6— Poynter  Institute,  “Newspaper  Design  (Spanish)”  Seminar,  Poynter 
Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

4-6— National  Association  of  Government  Communicators  Annual  Com¬ 
munications  School,  Rosslyn  Westpark  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

613— American  Press  Institute,  “Newspaper  Photojournalism”  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

613 — Poynter  Institute,  “Writing  and  Editing”  Seminar,  Poynter  Institute, 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1611— Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry, 
Newspaper  Insert  Conference,  Dallas,  Texas. 

1620— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  “Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the 
Pressroom”  Workshop,  GATF  Headquarters.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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A  reader  of  Dear  Abby  wrote  her  in  a  huff  recently, 
saying,  “Every  time  I  see  that  word  upcoming  1  am 
reminded  of  the  memo  the  late  Bernard  Kilgore  wrote  to 
his  staff  when  he  was  the  chief  honcho  at  the  Wall  Street 
Journal:  ‘If  1  see  the  word  upcoming  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  once  more,  1  shall  be  downcoming  on  someone 
who  will  be  outgoing.’  ” 

To  be  sure,  upcoming  is  not  a  lovely  word,  anymore 
than  many  others  that  deface  newspaper  journalism.  But, 
then,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  overwhelmingly  journal¬ 
ists  regard  themselves  not  as  writers  but  rather  as  ferret- 
ers-out  and  transmitters  of  information,  a  fact  discovered 
by  David  Shaw,  media  expert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  in 
a  nationwide  survey  of  the  press.  This  finding  must  have 
dismayed  a  number  of  observers,  besides  me.  Ah  well, 
lackaday! 

Kilgore’s  outburst  was  of  a  kind  not  uncommon  among 
news  executives  who  have  any  sensitivity  to  choice  of 
language,  but  their  name  is  not  legion.  1  would  be  aston¬ 
ished  if  even  one  personal  reproach  resulted  from  Kil¬ 
gore’s  protest,  much  less  any  actual  departure  from  the 
staff.  Editors  like  Kilgore  are  sagacious  enough  to  know 
they  are  spitting  in  the  ocean,  and  merely  relieving  their 
own  tensions. 

Editors  usually  stop  short  of  threats  of  firing  to  discour¬ 
age  their  pet  peeves.  Non-editors  explode  when  they  see 
their  favorite  abominations  in  print.  1  have  to  confess  that  I 
used  to  do  so  myself,  until  one  day  I  took  myself  in  hand 
and  demanded.  What  kind  of  nonsense  is  this?  Since  then  I 
have  only  smiled  at  the  mistakes  of  others,  sometimes  my 
own,  and  am  a  happier  man. 

Well,  whence  upcoming?  Few  new  words  arrive  with 
valid  birth  certificates,  apart  from  signs  of  illegitimacy. 
My  guess  is  that  upcoming  was  bequeathed  to  us  with  the 
load  of  trash  from  Time  magazine,  when  it  changed  owner¬ 
ship  after  the  war.  Time  attracted  widespread  attention 
and  finally  widespread  ridicule  with  its  coinages  and  other 
mannerisms  that  the  founders  thought  cute.  Inversion  was 
one  of  them.  “Backward  ran  sentences,’’  commented 
Wolcott  Gibbs,  “until  reeled  the  mind.” 

Comment  on  upcoming  (unless  I  am  mistaken)  first 
appeared  in  Editorial  Workshop  in  1963,  briefly  dismissing 
it  as  journalese.  American  Heritage  entered  the  word  in  its 
maiden  (1969)  and  subsequent  editions  with  a  usage  note 
declaring  it  to  be  of  lower  standing  than  coming,  forth¬ 
coming,  and  approaching,  and  of  having  received  thumbs- 
down  from  its  Usage  Panel.  Remember,  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  project  was  embarked  upon  out  of  disap¬ 
pointment  with  the  liberal  usage  judgments  of  Merriam- 
Webster’s  new  unabridged  Third  Edition  (1963). 

Random  House,  Merriam-Webster’s  Third  and  Web¬ 
ster’s  New  World  politely  defined  upcoming  without  dis¬ 
paraging  it  in  any  way.  This  is  how  lexicographers  indicate 
full  acceptance  of  a  word  as  standard.  Acceptance  of 
upcoming  by  Webster’s  New  World  had  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance  because  American  news  editors  had  adopted  that 
dictionary  as  their  favorite  authority,  for  its  conservative 
policy  on  usage.  Whether  this  wayward  decision  among 
thousands  constituted  a  betrayal  the  editors  may  have  to 
decide.  Perhaps  the  most  celebrated  case  of  editorial 
sickness  was  that  contracted  by  William  Allen  White  over 
very.  Whenever  tempted  to  use  it,  he  advised  his  staff, 
they  should  write  damn  instead. 
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The  New  York  Times 

Fello^hip  for  Journalists 

at 

Columbia  University 
School  of  Law 


The  New  York  Times  Law  School  Fellowship  offers  a  print  journalist  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  the  United  States  legal  system  during  a  year  of  study  at  one  of  the 
nation’s  leading  law  schools.  The  Fellowship,  financed  by  a  grant  of  $25,000  from 
The  New  York  Times  Company  Foundation,  was  created  in  1989  to  honor  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court’s  landmark  libel  decision  in  New  York  Times 
V.  Sullivan. 

Program  of  Study  The  Times  Fellow  spends  an  academic  year  in  residence  at 
Columbia  Law  School.  Courses  include  basic  first-year  law  curriculum  and  electives. 
The  Fellow  will  examine  a  range  of  critical  areas  of  law  and  will  gain  an  appreciation 
of  the  unique  perspective  of  the  U.S.  legal  system.  The  program  is  one  of  enrich¬ 
ment;  it  does  not  lead  to  a  law  degree. 

The  Award  A  $25,000  grant,  awarded  to  one  journalist  each  year,  covers  full  tuition 
costs  and  a  stipend  toward  living  expenses.  Graduate  student  housing  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as  required.  Employers  are  encouraged  to  co-sponsor  the  Fellow  by  paying  his 
or  her  salary  during  the  year,  but  this  is  not  a  requirement. 

EUgibiUty  The  Fellowship  is  open  to  print  journalists  with  at  least  five  years  of 
experience,  with  or  without  background  in  legal  affairs.  A  panel  of  lawyers,  educators 
and  journalists  will  select  one  Fellow  each  year. 

The  Campus  The  School  of  Law  is  located  on  the  Morningside  Heights  campus  of 
Columbia  University,  on  Manhattan’s  Upper  West  Side.  Classes  start  Aug.  24, 1^2,  and 
run  through  the  third  week  of  May  1993. 

Deadline  ^plications  are  due  by  April  1, 1992. 

To  Apply  An  application  form  must  be  submitted  along  with  other  materials 
including  writing  samples  and  letters  of  reference.  For  information,  instructions  and 
application  forms,  write: 


The  New  York  Times  Fellowship  for  Journalists 

Columbia  University  School  of  Law 
Office  of  Admissions 
435  West  ll6th  Street 

New  York,  NY  10027  /  Telephone:  (212)  854-2670 


Sbe  i^eUr  }]ork  Sitneis 


FRESHMAN  WINNERS: 


We  salute 
the  future  of 


in  the  USA! 


TifCuiy  L  Ashhurst 

Anton  Q  Cole 

Nancy  M.  Hsu 

Julia  ICPaukei 

University  of 

Universityof 

University  of 

I’niversity  of 

North  Carolina 

Mississippi 

California 
at  Los  Aisles 

Missouri 

UNDERGRADUATE  WINNERS: 

Ricardo  Bascuas  Erica  K.  Berry 

University  ctf  Miami  University  of 

Mississippi 


Rebecca  Michelle  Burgess 

Buckingham  Arizona  Sute 

Kent  State  University 

University 


■m- 


LatashaA.Gethers 

f^unelaGrycner 

Minal  Hajratwala 

Bonnie  Harris 

Holli  Hartman 

Stacy  Hawkins 

Angela  M.  Hornsby 

Duane  Johnson 

Angela  Jones 

OiadWKister 

Kim  A.  Kwon 

Uitiversityof 

Florida 

University  of 
Hawaii  at  Manoa 

Stanford  University 

University  of 
Maryland 
atCdlcgef^ 

Iowa  State 
University 

Jackson  State 
University 

University 

Georgia 

University  of 
Missouri 

University  of 
Kentucky 

Ohio  University 

Indiana!  niversit 

Si 


Dobssa  Medina 

San  Francisco  State 
University 

Wendy  Navratil 
Univer^tyof 
Nebraska 

C  Scon  Noll 
Universityof 
Florida 

Phuong  Nystrom 
University 
Minnesota 

Roger  W  Phillips 
Roosevdt 
University 

Jason  H.  Reid 
Universityof 
Southern  California 

Diana  Rojas 
Newlfofk 
University 

Maria  Rost 
Evai^l  College 

Charles  Salom  Rafiiel  Sanchez  ToniSciacqua 

UniversityofMiami  Franklin  College  Universityof 

Southern  Californ 

GRADUATE  WINNERS: 

I 


Jh 


Bradley  Abnimon  Julie  L  Aodugcr  MaryPArnoM  Peter  I.Ausenhus  KathleetiA. 
IMtctaityof  Uitiversilyof  University  of  Iowa  Univetsiiyof  Bartzen 

Califamia  Tennessee  Minnesota  University 

as  Berkeley  of  Wisconsin 

—  Madison 
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Jana  Frederick- 
Collins 
University  of 
North  Caroliru 


DavidCraig  DaeSomlm  LouiseKieman  CatherineL  Richard  J.  Mel  vi!! 

Wheaton  College  University  of  Texas  Northwestern  Marston  Universityof 

at  Austin  University  Uraversity  of  Ibxas  California 

at  Austin  at  Berkeley 


1991  SCHOLARSHIP  SELECTION  COMMITTEE: 


RichaitlR.Cole.Fh.D 
Committee  Chair 
Professor 
Dean 

Schotri  of  Journalism 
University  of 
North  Carolina 


Shirley  Sta{^  Carter 
Associate  Professor 
Chair 

Deportment  of 
Communications 
and  Visual  Arts 
Universityof 
North  Florida 


Maxwell  E.  McCombs,  Ph.D. 
E||H  Jesse  H.  Jones  Centennial 
^  ^  Professor  in  Communications 
|1  d  Department  of  Journalism 
I  Chair 

I  University  of  Texas 
1  at  Austin 


Betty  Medsger 

Professor 

Chair 

Department  of 
Journalism 
San  Francisco 
State  University 


NOT  PICTURED 

FRESHMAN:  Adriana  Avila,  University  of  DUnois  at  Chio^ 

UNDERGRADUATE:  Mkbeile  Mardcau,  University  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaigni  Luisa  Hayes,  Wkyne  State  University;  Joy  Anne  L  Knobbe,  University  of  Missouri 
GRADUATE;  Nadmid  J.  Hong,  Nortltfield,  MN,  University  of  li^uhington 


\ 

ivHl 


Benjamin  A.  Eric  J.  Ritter 

Pezzillo  Northwestern 

Ohio  Uraversity  University 


Katrina  Bylsma  Sarah  C.  Clark 

Washington  State  University 

University  of  Oregon 


Ihcia  Deerif^  Judith  EieHaven  Annie  Fehrenbach 
University  Syracuse  University  University 
ofWisconsin  ofWisconsin 

—  Madison  —Madison 


The  Freedom  Forum  Journalism 
Scholarship  Winners  for  1991-1992 

These  67  men  and  women  have  earned  our 
praise  for  their  achievements  in  preparation  for 
careers  as  future  leaders  in  journalism.  Chosen 
from  more  than  1,200  applicants,  they  have 
demonstrated  journalism  skills,  educational 
aptitude  and  personal  qualities  earning  them 
awards  of  Sl,500  each  for  undergraduates 
and  S  3,000  each  for  graduates.  They  join  a 
distinguished  list  of  past  winners.  Ninety-one 
percent  of  those  surveyed  who  are  in  the 
workforce  are  working  in  media  or  journalism 
education. 


Grctchcn  AfwracRu  Mannar  Elarbara  Martinez 
University  of  Lorhamtner  University  of  Newltork 

North  Carolina  University  of  North  Carolina  University 

W^ington 


Alliniece  Tiylor  Jeremy  Wdlace  Cynthia  Wang 
.  I  University  Florida  A&M  University  of  Northwestern 

of  Louisiana  University  Missouri  University 


"  i 


Richard  Mendel  AndrewL 

University  of  Mendelson 

MarylafKl  University 

at  College  Wisconsin 

—  Madison 


Christina  Mungan 
University  of 
California 
at  Berkeley 


l^trick  B. 
O'Sullivan 
University  of 
California 
— Santa  Bartnra 


William  H.  Rice,  IV  Sue  Young  Wilson 
West  Virginia  Columbia 

University  University 


SusanneShaw 
Associate  Professor 
WUliam  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication 
University  of  Kansas 


Alexis  S.  Tan.  PhD. 

Professor 

Director 

Edward  R.  Mumnv 
School  Communication 
Wishington  State 
University 


Let  The  Freedom  Forum  help  you 
pursue  your  future  in  journiism: 

Applications  for  the  1992-1993  program  are 
now  available. 

The  Freedom  Forum,  created  as  a  foundation 
by  Frank  E.  Gannett  in  1935,  is  committed 
to  journalism  education  as  a  cornerstone  of  the 
free  press.  The  1992-1993  scholarship  program 
will  be  expanded  and  enhanced.  Awards  will  be 
increased  to  S 2,500  for  undergraduates,  S4,000 
for  graduates.  In  addition,  winners  will  join 
nationally  recognized  journalists  at  a  conference 
at  the  The  Freedom  Forum  World  Center  in 
Arlington,  VA  as  part  of  their  scholarship  year. 

Deadline  for  applications  is  January  31, 1992. 
Application  forms  must  be  requested  before 
January  21  to  allow  for  delivery. 

For  more  information  contact  your  school’s 
journalism  department  or  guidance  office  or 
write/call: 

Nancy  K.  Higgins,  Scholarship  Administrator, 
The  Freedom  Forum,  1101  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Arlington,  VA.  (703)  528-0800 

H-E  J^FRsEDOM  FORUVI 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  fourth  estate 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President  Jsmes  Wright  Brown 

Ferdinsnd  C.  Teubner,  Publisher  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member 
The  Audit  Bureau 

Audit  of  Circulations 

Bureau 


A8P 

ANm 


Member 

American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 

6  mo.  avg.  circulation  December  1990  —  27,635 


The  press  in  the  hemisphere 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association  through  its  continuing 
Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  has  fought  many  oppressive 
dictators  over  the  last  40  years.  Most  of  them  have  been  thrown  out 
of  office,  or  retired,  and  been  replaced  by  democratically  elected 
governments.  The  exceptions,  of  course,  are  Cuba  and  Haiti. 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising,  therefore,  if  members  of  lAPA 
had  said  to  themselves  that  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose  and 
should  rest  on  their  laurels.  But  they  have  not.  They  turned  up  at 
lAPA’s  47th  General  Assembly  in  larger  numbers  than  in  the  last 
four  years,  realizing  that  this  part  of  the  association’s  work  has  not 
been  completed,  and  probably  never  will  be. 

The  chairman  of  lAPA’s  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  said 
in  Sao  Paulo  last  week:  “In  a  moment  of  euphoria,  in  the  glow  of 
democratic  advances  in  the  continent,  a  member  ironically  declared 
that  soon  the  committee  would  have  little  left  to  do.  Events,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  have  proved  our  colleague  wrong.” 

While  the  ham-handed  abuse  of  the  press  by  governments  has 
decreased,  efforts  to  restrict  the  press  by  legal  means  and  violent 
actions  by  unofficial  groups  and  terrorists  are  on  the  upswing. 

Murder  of  journalists  is  still  the  most  popular  form  of  censorship  in 
some  areas  of  Latin  America.  In  Colombia,  Mexico,  Peru,  Paraguay 
and  Guatemala,  22  journalists  have  been  murdered  in  the  last  six 
months.  There  have  been  kidnappings  of  journalists.  Others  have 
had  their  homes  and  offices  broken  into.  One  newspaper  was  forced 
to  close  down  because  of  an  allegation  of  “noise  pollution”  from  an 
11-year-old  printing  press. 

Unfortunately  some  governments  tolerate  such  abuse — or,  at 
least,  they  do  nothing  about  it. 

An  initiative  before  the  lAPA  membership  seeks  outside  funding 
for  an  expanded  effort  on  press  freedom.  It  would  add  professional 
staff,  to  what  has  been  largely  a  volunteer  effort  up  to  now,  to  pursue 
violations  more  efficiently.  And,  as  the  new  president  of  lAPA  said, 
it  would  activate  the  “Inter  American”  part  of  the  association’s  name 
by  including  the  northern  part  of  the  hemisphere  (the  United  States 
and  Canada)  in  its  efforts.  Specifically,  the  association  could  become 
involved  in  fighting  attacks  on  the  First  Amendment,  efforts  to 
suppress  public  records,  secrecy  in  government,  etc. 

This  is  an  important  opportunity  for  lAPA  expansion  and  merits 
the  support  of  its  members  as  well  as  interested  outsiders. 
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investigating  ieaks 

The  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  investigate  through  an  indepen¬ 
dent  counsel  the  source  of  leaks  in  the  Clarence  Thomas  confirmation 
hearings  as  well  as  the  Keating  Five  investigation  carries  the  im¬ 
plication  that  the  information  in  question  might  have  been  kept 
secret — withheld  from  the  public.  There  is  no  contention  the  leaked 
information  was  false.  It  turned  out  to  be  true.  Then  why  wasn’t  the 
American  public  entitled  to  it,  leaked  or  not? 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Takes  exception  to  the  ‘sexist  language  police’ 


When  P.J.  Corso  (Shop  Talk  at 
Thirty,  Oct.  12)  reviews  her  students’ 
clips  of  “sexist  language”  from  the 
popular  press,  she  says  that  she  finds 
herself  “in  a  very  unnatural  grip-and- 
grin  pose.” 

I  don’t  know  what  a  grip-and-grin 
pose  is  but,  as  I  read  Corso’s  piece,  1 
often  find  myself  in  a  groan-and- 
choke  mode.  The  most  serious 
choker,  commonplace  among  lan¬ 
guage  police  of  Corso’s  stripe,  is  her 
attempt  to  discuss  “sexist  language” 
without  defining  that  term  or  even 
providing  a  general  characterization 
of  it. 

Neither  do  her  examples  of  sup¬ 
posedly  sexist  language  throw  light  on 
precisely  what  problem  she  is  so 
bothered  about.  For  instance,  she  is 
offended  by  an  election  article  that 
describes  one  candidate  as  a  “house¬ 
wife.”  Not  finding  anything  offensive 
about  this,  I  pondered  Corso’s  two¬ 
fold  explanation:  (1)  This  language 
“stirs  up  memories  of  the  notorious 
marriage  vow,  ‘I  now  pronounce  yoii 
man  and  wife’  (2)  “Defining  a 
woman  in  terms  of  some  man  in  her 
life  ...  is  no  longer  what  most 
women  prefer.” 

NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

Announcement  was  made  in  Lon¬ 
don  of  the  sale  of  a  half-interest  in 
Reuters  news  agency  by  the  Press 
Association,  British  provincial  news¬ 
paper  organization,  to  the  Newspaper 
Proprietors  Association,  representing 
London  papers,  and  the  simultaneous 
formation  of  a  Reuters  Trust  by  the 
joint  ownership  to  administer  an 
unbiased  and  reliable  news  service  to 
the  British  people. 

*  *  * 

Texas  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  semiannual  membership 
meeting  called  for  repeal  of  the  entire 
Neutrality  Act.  It  was  the  only  action 
taken  by  the  group  on  a  non-newspa¬ 
per  matter. 

*  *  * 

It  took  more  than  a  week  following 
the  announcement  of  the  torpedoing 
of  the  USS  Kearny  until  the  com¬ 
plete  and  true  story  was  revealed  in  a 
statement  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Frank  Knox. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
November  I,  1941 
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Regarding  the  first  complaint, 
Corso  is  speaking  for  herself.  Reading 
“housewife,”  I  was  not  even  re¬ 
motely  reminded  of  the  traditional 
language  of  marriage  vows,  and  I 
wonder  whether  other  readers  were 
so  reminded. 

As  to  the  second  complaint,  Corso 
confuses  a  descriptive  word  with  a 
definition.  When  a  person  runs  for 
elective  office,  it  is  relevant  to 
describe  that  person’s  principal  occu¬ 
pation,  whether  it  be  housewife,  tho¬ 
racic  surgeon  or  cobbler. 

Corso’s  criticisms  go  beyond 
merely  failing  to  define  her  terms  and 
provide  persuasive  grounds  for  her 
claims.  Some  of  them  are  just  silly. 


Missed  turn 

Mark  Martin,  your  “collector”  of 
small  towns  and  blue  highways 
(“Small  Town  USA,”  E&P,  Sept.  28, 
1991)  missed  the  turnoff. 

Discussing  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
the  renowned  Hoosier  poet,  Martin 
misspelled  his  name  —  Reilly  —  and 
placed  his  hometown  of  Greenfield  in 
Ohio  rather  than  in  the  great  state  of 
Indiana,  where  it  has  always  been. 

Meredith  Nicholson 


For  example,  according  to  Corso,  if 
we  say  of  the  Titanic  that  “her”  hull 
was  ripped  by  an  iceberg,  this  recre¬ 
ates  “an  act  of  violence  against  a 
female,  not  a  luxury  liner.”  (Follow¬ 
ing  this  reasoning,  I  gather  that  we 
would  insult  the  healing  professions  if 
we  spoke  of  “nursing  a  grudge.”) 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  legiti¬ 
mate  questions  regarding  gender  and 
language,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as 
the  “sexist  language”  police  suggest. 
Their  fevered  extremism  is  but  one 
more  head  on  the  hydra  of  political 
correctness.  P.J.  Corso’s  article 
reminds  us  that  we  should  be  wary  of 
it. 

David  Thomasson 
Cranston,  R.I. 

Correction 

An  Aug.  3 , 1 99 1 ,  E&P  article  about 
the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists  convention  incorrectly 
identified  the  paper  at  which  Joe 
Grimm  is  recruiting  and  development 
editor.  It  is  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

*  *  * 

incorrectly  reported  (Oct.  12, 
P.  16)  the  timing  of  five  of  the  10 
largest  libel  judgments.  They  have 
been  awarded  since  1990. 


Up 


The  Complete  Lifestyle  &  Entertainment  Package 

Eight  articles  every  week  from  the  best 
writers  and  publications  around  the  globe. 

Topics  range  from  movies  &  TV  to  health, 
consumerism  &  celebrity  interviews. 


NOW  INCLUDES: 

'F.imilv  Circle:  Living  in  tlie  '■IDs.''  I  his  t\\  ice- 
monthh'  ci'kimn  from  /  Ciirlc  i>tfers  news  on 
henlth,  medicine,  the  eiwironment  and  more! 


For  details:  Connie  White  at  213-785-9613  or  800-972-3550. 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  130  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10011 
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STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 

invites  applications  for: 

The  John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 
for  Professional  Journalists 
for  1992-93 

A  journalism  fellowship  is  a  sabbatical  from  deadlines,  an  escape  from 
the  newsroom.  But  it’s  far  more— it  can  be  the  most  stimulating  year  of 
your  life. 

Each  year,  12  professionals  from  U.S.  print  and  broadcast  journalism 
are  awarded  Knight  Fellowships  at  Stanford  University.  They  pursue  an 
academic  year  of  study,  intellectual  growth,  and  personal  change  at  one 
of  the  world’s  great  universities,  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area. 
The  Fellowship  is  pure  freedom— no  required  tests  or  papers. 

Knight  Fellows  go  on  to  great  things  in  journalism.  Among  their  many 
prestigious  awards  are  fourteen  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

The  program  seeks  applicants  who  have  demonstrated  uncommon 
excellence  in  their  work  and  who  have  the  potential  of  reaching  the  top 
ranks  in  their  specialization.  All  fulltime  journalists  in  news/editorial 
work  are  eligible. 

Applications  are  encouraged  from  members  of  ethnic  minorities. 

Up  to  two  fellowships  may  be  awarded  to  those  in  business/manage¬ 
ment  positions. 

Candidates  must  have  seven  years’  professional  experience.  Fellows 
receive  a  stipend  of  $30,000,  plus  tuition  and  a  book  allowance.  All 
academic  and  social  benefits  are  open  to  spouses  of  Fellows. 

The  application  deadline  is  Jan.  31,  1992. 

For  brochure  and  application  form,  write  or  phone: 

John  S.  Knight  Fellowships 

Department  of  Communication 

Stanford  University 

Stanford,  CA  94305-2050 

(415)  123-4931 
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In  search  of  the  leaker 

U.S.  Senate  authorizes  independent  counsei  to  investigate  the 
source  of  ieaks  of  confidentiai  information  to  the  media 


By  Debra  Gersh 

In  a  town  where  leaks  are  as  com¬ 
mon  as  press  releases,  the  U.S. 
Senate  has  agreed  to  appoint  an  inde¬ 
pendent  counsel  to  investigate  the 
source  of  leaks  in  the  Clarence 
Thomas  confirmation  hearings  and 
the  Keating  Five  investigation. 

After  more  than  a  week  of  sporadic 
debate  and  closed-door  meetings,  the 
Senate  voted  86-12  for  the  measure 
introduced  by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  George  J.  Mitchell  (D-Maine), 
which  gives  an  independent  counsel 
120  days  to  complete  a  report. 

The  investigation  will  seek  to 
uncover  who  leaked  the  allegations  of 
sexual  harassment  by  Thomas  made 
in  a  confidential  statement  by  Okla¬ 
homa  University  law  professor  Anita 
Hill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  as 
well  as  to  determine  the  source  of 
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leaks  from  the  Senate  Ethics  Commit¬ 
tee  investigation  of  alleged  senatorial 
involvement  with  former  savings  and 
loan  executive  Charles  H.  Keating 
Jr.,  who  is  currently  under  indict¬ 
ment. 

A  similar  proposal,  brought  up  by 
Sen.  John  Seymour  (R-  Calif.)  would 
have  placed  the  investigation  in  the 
hands  of  the  FBI  and  limited  its  scope 
to  a  30-day  investigation  in  the 
Thomas  case.  That  proposal  was 
defeated  55-43. 

Earlier  on  the  day  of  the  vote,  Oct. 
24,  President  Bush  called  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor 
to  investigate  the  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  media  in  which  Hill  alleged 
she  had  been  sexually  harassed  by 
newly  appointed  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  Thomas  when  Hill  had  worked 
for  Thomas  at  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission. 


■ 

■II 

I 
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*  I'd  Ftn.  ^ToT^rc^T6^^Bl)llT  mrnalism  if  we 

GOT  OUR  STORIES  SOHE  OTHER.  WAY-  “ 


“Frankly,”  the  president  said, 
“the  American  people  Just  will  not 
understand  it  if  the  Senate  fails  to 
bring  the  leaker  or  leakers  to  justice." 

The  allegations  first  appeared  in  a 
Newsday  article  Oct.  6  and  then  were 
broadcast  on  National  Public  Radio 
later  that  day. 

The  allegations  led  to  the"  reopening 
of  the  Thomas  confirmation  hearings 
and  four  days  of  unprecedented 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  hearings 
(E&P,  Oct.  19,  P.  12). 

In  his  speech  prior  to  the  Senate 
vote  regarding  the  investigation. 
President  Bush  said,  “Congress 
should  establish  a  mechanism  for 
investigating  congressional  leaks 
thoroughly,  professionally  [and] 
promptly.  And  I’ve  met  this  week 
with  several  leaders  from  the  Senate 
from  both  parties,  and  they  agree  that 
we  must  prevent  future  leaks  and 
establish  a  suitable  mechanism  for 
investigating  them  swiftly,  bringing 
culprits  to  justice. 

“There  is  no  excuse  for  leaks  that 
wreck  lives  and  needlessly  destroy 
reputations,”  President  Bush  con¬ 
tinued.  “The  law  already  prohibits 
such  leaks  from  the  executive  branch 
and,  again,  we  intend  to  enforce  that 
law  rigorously. 

“I  know  it’s  not  easy.  I’ve  been 
there.  I  saw  it  when  I  was  director  of 
Central  Intelligence  when  we  dealt 
with  national  security.  I’ve  seen  frus¬ 
trating  leaks  in  the  White  House  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  character 
assassination  or  national  security, 
that  simply  relate  to  policy  matters. 

“I  know  it’s  not  a  simple  matter 
here,”  the  president  continued,  “but 
we’ve  got  to  do  better,  both  the 
executive  and  the  legislative 
branch.” 

In  addition,  the  president  said,  to 
ensure  confidentiality  of  information, 
he  has  “ordered  that  the  FBI  reports 
be  carried  directly  to  committee 
chairmen  and  any  members  desig- 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Leaker 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


nated  by  the  chairmen.  The  members 
will  read  the  reports  immediately,  in 
the  presence  of  the  agent,  and  then 
return  them. 

“No  FBI  reports  will  stay  on  Capi¬ 
tol  Hill,”  President  Bush  explained, 
“and,  furthermore,  members  only 
will  have  access  to  these  reports. 
Staffs  will  not  have  access  to  these 
reports.” 

In  response.  Senate  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  Joseph  R.  Biden  Jr. 
(D-Del.),  released  a  statement  saying 
that  the  president’s  proposal  regard¬ 
ing  the  FBI  reports  “will  do  little  to 
stop  leaks,  but  much  to  slow  down  the 
confirmation  process.” 

Further,  Sen.  Biden  noted,  “The 
plan  misses  the  mark  as  a  response  to 
the  leak  of  Professor  Hill’s  charges. 
Professor  Hill’s  statement  was  not  an 
FBI  document,  and  therefore,  would 
not  be  covered  by  the  president’s  pro¬ 
posal. 

“Moreover,  there  is  no  proof  that 
her  statement  was  leaked  from  some¬ 
one  inside  the  Senate  —  we  simply 
do  not  yet  know  —  it  may  have  come 
from  someone  outside  the  body.” 

Sen.  Biden  added  that  in  the  four 
years  he  has  been  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  chairman  over  200  judicial  nomi¬ 
nees  have  been  reviewed  without  a 
single  leak. 

Biden  attributed  this  to  “the  very 
stringent  procedures  used  in  handling 
FBI  reports,”  which  he  said  already 


are  off-limits  to  Senate  staff  mem¬ 
bers. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  called  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  proposal  “nonsense.” 

“It  is  also  incredibly  disingenuous 
to  point  the  finger  at  the  legislative 
branch  when  everyone  knows  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  is  no  exception.  It 
leaks  like  a  sieve,”  she  said. 

Kirtley  said  President  Bush’s  pro¬ 
posal  for  the  handling  of  FBI  docu¬ 
ments  “could  only  have  been 
dreamed  up  by  the  ex-director  of  the 
CIA.  These  are  not  classified  docu¬ 


ments.  They  may  not  be  obtainable 
under  Fol  A  [the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Act]  but  they’re  not  classi¬ 
fied.” 

“1  understand  everybody’s  con¬ 
cern  about  protecting  the  integrity  of 
the  process,”  she  added.  “On  one 
level,  it’s  not  an  unreasonable  con¬ 
cern  but,  in  cases  like  this  where  we 
see  the  process  impeding  disclosure, 
it  tells  me  there  is  a  problem  with 
the  way  the  process  is  being  con¬ 
ducted.” 

Kirtley  added  that  one  reason  the 
Thomas  allegations  were  so  explosive 
was  because  they  came  out  through 
leaks. 

“If  it  had  just  come  out  in  the  hear¬ 
ings,  it  probably  would  not  create  as 


much  of  a  [stir]  as  a  leak,”  she  said. 
“In  reality,  what  is  happening  here  is 
the  Thomas  leak  became  a  cause  cele- 
bre  because  is  was  kept  secret.” 

While  noting  it  was  “absurd”  to 
think  leaks  in  any  branch  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  could  be  stopped,  Kirtley 
said  that  such  “witch-hunts”  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  way  to  go. 

“What  is  the  reason  for  this  great 
zeal  to  hunt  out  the  leakers?  Are  they 
going  to  have  them  stoned?  Tarred 
and  feathered?”  she  asked.  “Why  do 
they  feel  it’s  so  important  to  find  the 
leaker? 

“Normally,  you  ferret  out  a  leaker 


because  public  interest  is  not 
served,”  she  said.  “The  only  reason  1 
can  see  here  is  that  they’re  affronted 
because  their  process  did  not  go  by 
the  book.  I  think  they  have  better 
things  to  do  and  better  ways  to  spend 
taxpayers’  money  than  on  a  witch¬ 
hunt  .  .  .  .” 

The  extent  of  any  chilling  effect  on 
sources  cannot  be  determined,  as  “a 
lot  depends  on  how  zealous  they’re 
going  to  be,”  she  added.  “Who 
knows  what’s  going  to  happen?  Any 
time  the  executive  branch  gets  into 
one  of  its  searches  for  the  leaker,  the 
move  has  had  an  effect  on  sources. 
Normally  it’s  pretty  much  temporary. 
People  always  have  interests  at  stake 
[to  leak].  It’s  not  going  to  stop.” 


Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of  the  Reporters 
Comniittee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  called  the 
president’s  proposal  “nonsense.” 


Home  by  Christmas? 


Hostage  Terry  Anderson,  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  for 
Associated  Press,  spends  another  birthday  in  captivity 


By  Associated  Press 

Hostage  Terry  Anderson  could  be 
home  by  Christmas,  thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  the  United  Nations,  Ander¬ 
son’s  sister  predicted  during  an  obser¬ 
vance  of  his  44th  birthday,  his 
seventh  in  captivity. 

Peggy  Say  flew  to  New  York  to 
meet  Oct.  28  with  U.N.  Secretary- 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar  and 
thank  him  for  trying  to  free  her 
brother,  the  longest-held  Western 
hostage  in  the  Middle  East. 

“I  really  believe  we  are  looking  at 
the  end  of  this,”  Say  said  Oct.  27  after 
a  special  service  at  her  hometown 


church  on  Anderson’s  birthday. 

“I  fully  expect  to  spend  Christmas 
this  year  with  Terry  Anderson.  I’ve 
probably  felt  this  optimistic  before, 
but  never  with  good  reason.  Today  I 
have  good  reason.” 

Say  said  she  was  encouraged  that 
Anderson’s  captors  said  they  were 
willing  to  negotiate  with  the  United 
Nations.  She  praised  U.S.-led  efforts 
that  resulted  in  Middle  East  peace 
talks  scheduled  to  begin  Oct.  30  in 
Madrid. 

Intense  U.N. -led  negotiations  to 
mediate  a  swap  of  Western  captives 
for  Arabs  held  by  Israel  have  led  to 
freedom  for  four  Westerners  since 


August. 

Eight  other  Westerners  —  includ¬ 
ing  four  Americans  —  remain  held. 
American  Jesse  Turner  was  the  latest 
released. 

Anderson,  the  chief  Middle  East 
correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  was  abducted  March  16,  1985, 
in  Beirut.  Islamic  Jihad,  a  pro-Iranian 
Shiite  Muslim  fundamentalist  under¬ 
ground  faction,  claims  it  holds  Ander¬ 
son,  American  educator  Thomas 
Sutherland  and  Anglican  church  en¬ 
voy  Terry  Waite. 

Anderson’s  friends  and  colleagues 
in  Beirut  had  birthday  cake  in  his 
honor. 
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“I’m  more  hopeful  than  any  time 
before  that  this  is  his  last  birthday  in 
captivity,”  said  Farouk  Nassar,  chief 
of  the  AP  bureau  in  Beirut. 

On  Oct.  26,  Beirut  television  sta¬ 
tions  showed  a  videotape  of  Ander¬ 
son’s  daughter  Sulome,  who  was  bom 
four  months  after  his  abduction. 

“When  I  am  7,  I  hope  you  will  be 
home.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  home 
soon  and  I  know  you  will,”  Sulome 
said,  reading  from  a  letter. 

The  videotape  showed  Sulome  with 
her  mother  Madeline,  blowing  out 
candles  on  a  cake. 

In  Lorain,  Ohio,  where  Anderson 
was  born,  more  than  100  people  ral¬ 
lied  downtown.  The  rally  included  a 


21 -gun  salute,  a  birthday  cake,  and 
the  release  of  44  yellow  balloons. 

In  East  Pembroke,  N.Y.,  125  peo¬ 
ple  remembered  Anderson  with  a 
birthday  Mass.  Penny  Anderson,  his 
sister-in-law,  thanked  members  of  the 
Holy  Name  of  Mary  Roman  Catholic 
Church  for  their  prayers  and  support. 
East  Pembroke  is  just  outside  Bata¬ 
via,  where  Anderson  grew  up. 

During  the  service  in  Cadiz,  Ky., 
Anderson’s  other  sister,  Judy 
Walker,  read  aloud  a  list  of  those  still 
held  in  Lebanon  and  those  who  have 
been  freed. 

In  Washington,  the  group  No 
Greater  Love  arranged  to  send  birth¬ 
day  messages  to  Anderson  from  fam¬ 


ily,  friends  and  fellow  journalists  via 
Voice  of  America  radio. 

Former  President  Carter,  broad¬ 
cast  journalists  Tom  Brokaw,  Dan 
Rather  and  Peter  Arnett,  and  talk- 
show  host  Phil  Donahue  were  among 
those  who  taped  birthday  greet¬ 
ings. 

In  a  videotape  given  to  CNN  Oct.  6, 
a  healthy-looking  Anderson  said  he 
had  access  to  television,  radio,  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

On  Oct.  26,  Lebanon’s  two  leading 
newspapers,  the  independent  An- 
Nahar  and  leftist  As-Safir,  published 
a  letter  from  Say  and  other  birthday 
messages  from  friends  in  the  United 
States. 


Newspaper  association  ieaders  form  aliiance  councii 


Ten  associations  of  newspaper 
journalists  are  putting  their  heads 
together  to  form  a  super  group  of 
association  leaders. 

The  Council  of  Presidents  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Journalism  Organ¬ 
izations  took  form  Oct.  15  in  Detroit 
before  the  Associated  Press  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  convention. 

It  is  designed  to  increase  coopera¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  among  the  associa¬ 
tions.  Using  committees,  seminars 
and  conventions,  it  will  also  focus  on 
professional  standards,  pluralism  and 
innovation. 

The  council  formed  committees  to 
address  goals  and  elected  as  president 
Ralph  Langer,  who  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  APME  president  by  Sue 
Reisinger,  a  Miami  Herald  managing 
editor. 

The  group  came  together  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  called  by  Langer,  then  APME 


president  and  executive  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Morning  News,  and  David 
Lawrence  Jr.,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
and  publisher  of  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  council  arrives  amid  fervent 
retrenchment  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  beset  by  plunging  profits  during 
two  recessionary  years.  Already 
associations  of  advertising,  market¬ 
ing,  and  circulation  and  research 
executives  have  combined  forces, 
and  shrinking  convention  attendance 
has  put  flnancial  pressure  on  associa¬ 
tions  of  journalists. 

Founding  members  include  the 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors,  Associated  Press 
Sports  Editors,  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers,  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  New 
Directions  for  News,  Society  of 
American  Business  Editors  &  Writ¬ 


ers,  Society  of  Newspaper  Design, 
Society  of  ftofessional  Journalists. 

The  council  said  four  groups  repre¬ 
senting  minority  journalists  will  be 
asked  to  join,  as  will  other  journalism 
groups. 

Langer  said  the  group  may  not  act 
in  unison,  but  it  would  strive  to  avoid 
duplication  of  efforts  and  to  work 
together  when  possible.  For  example, 
several  groups  might  decide  to  work 
together  on  a  study  of  how  to  improve 
business  coverage. 

A  meeting  was  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  for  spring. 

Langer,  who  has  pondered  the  con¬ 
cept  for  several  years,  emphasized 
that  the  council  was  more  a  coalition 
of  existing  groups  than  an  organiza¬ 
tion  in  and  of  itself. 

He  said  there  were  no  plans  to 
merge  any  organizations  and  no  spe¬ 
cific  plans  to  cut  costs. 


Convict-writer  reieased  from  prison 


Dannie  Martin,  the  convict-writer 
who  has  been  the  center  of  a  court 
battle  over  his  op-ed  articles  in  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  has  been 
released  from  prison. 

The  51 -year-old  former  bank  rob¬ 
ber  was  flown  on  Oct.  23  from  the 
Federal  Correctional  Institution  in 
Phoenix  to  San  Francisco  where  he 
entered  a  halfway  house  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  his  parole  date  in  1992.  He  has 
spent  1 1  years  behind  bars. 

Martin,  who  has  authored  more 
than  50  pieces  for  the  Chronicle’s 
Sunday  Punch  section  since  1986,  got 
into  trouble  with  federal  prison  offi¬ 
cials  in  1988,  when  he  wrote  about 
rising  tensions  and  the  possibility  of  a 
riot  at  a  prison  in  Lompoc,  Calif., 
where  he  was  then  held. 

He  was  transferred  to  Phoenix  and 
restrictions  were  placed  on  his  writing. 


Prison  authorities  invoked  a  regula¬ 
tion  which  prevented  him  from  re¬ 
ceiving  an  outside  media  byline  and 
being  paid  for  his  work. 

The  Chronicle  sued  the  govern¬ 
ment,  citing  a  free  speech  infringe¬ 
ment.  The  paper  lost  the  suit  and  is 
currently  appealing  the  ruling  of  a 
federal  judge  in  San  Francisco. 


Sunday  Punch  editor  Peter  Suss- 
man  told  E&P  that  the  Chronicle  will 
pursue  the  appeal  despite  Martin’s 
release. 

“There  is  still  an  important  princi¬ 
ple  at  stake  here,”  he  said. 

Martin  continues  to  write  for  the 
Chronicle  under  the  byline  of  “A 
Federal  Prisoner.” 


Cease  operations 


Two  afternoon  newspapers  have 
ceased  publishing,  according  to  previ¬ 
ously  announced  plans.  Their  morn¬ 
ing  sister  papers  survive  them. 

The  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times  shut  down  Oct.  2,  idling  133 
workers. 

The  paper,  founded  in  1842,  has  lost 
40%  of  its  circulation  since  1976, 


declining  to  less  than  27,(K)0  daily. 
The  Manship  family  continues  to 
operate  the  Morning  Advocate,  cir¬ 
culation  about  84,000. 

The  Evening  Post  in  Charleston, 
S.C.,  published  its  last  editions  Sept. 
30. 

Officially,  it  merged  with  the  News 
and  Courier  Oct.  8. 
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‘Dr.  Doom’ 

Analyst  tells  newspapers  he  sees  no  market  improvement  for  them  in  ’92 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

If  newspapers  are  lucky  they  will 
see  advertising  linage  increases  rang¬ 
ing  from  4%  to  just  1%,  says  Alex. 
Brown  &  Sons  industry  analyst  Ken¬ 
neth  T.  Berents. 

Margins  —  which  peaked  at  24% 
during  the  boom  years  of  1986-87 — 
will  average  more  like  16%,  or  lower, 
Berents  told  the  recent  convention  of 
the  Inland  Press  Association  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 


message  to  Inland. 

“This  year,  1991,  will  obviously  be 
a  down  year  in  total  ad  revenue.  It 
marks  the  first  time  newspapers  have 
experienced  two  back-to-back  down 
years,”  Berents  said. 

The  recession  is  particularly 
damaging,  Berents  argues,  because  it 
is  coming  on  top  of  fundamental 
changes  newspapers  would  face  in 
good  times  or  in  bad. 

Chief  among  those  “secular”  trends: 


Newspapers  which  once  sold  for  12  to  20  times 
operating  cash  flow  or  three  to  four  times  revenues 
now  are  fetching  eight  to  10  times  cash  flow  and  just 
two  to  2V2  times  revenue  —  “at  best  and  if  a  paper  is 
sold,”  Berents  said. 


“But  all  bets  are  off  if  we  suffer 
another  double-dip  recession,”  he 
warned  the  publishers. 

Berents  says  he  does  not  really 
deserve  his  nickname  of  “Dr. 
Doom,”  and  he  declared  several 
times  during  his  presentation  that  he 
does  not  believe  newspapers  are  a 
dying  smokestack  industry. 

Nevertheless,  looking  over  the  rav- 
ages  wreaked  by  “the  worst 
[newspaper  slump]  in  four  decades,” 
Berents  brought  a  mostly  gloomy 


•  Ad  peak:  “Any  rebound  may  not 
recover  to  the  peaks  of  previous 
years,”  he  said. 

•  Retail  changes:  Debt-burdened 
department  store  chains,  ever- 
strengthening  mail-order  operations, 
and  non-traditional  retailers  are  a  few 
of  the  factors  conspiring  to  vitiate 
traditional  newspaper  retail  advertis¬ 
ing,  Berents  said. 

•  Continued  and  expanding  media 
competition. 

•  Readership  loss:  Household  pen¬ 


etrations  that  hit  120%  in  1950 
slumped  to  77%  by  1980.  Now  they 
average  67%,  and  look  headed  into 
the  40s  by  the  turn  of  the  century, 
Berents  said. 

Readership  is  also  affected  by  the 
widespread  problem  of  functional 
illiteracy,  Berents  said. 

“As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  for 
every  subscriber  out  there,  there  is  a 
person  who  cannot  read  well  enough 
to  understand  your  newspaper.” 

Against  these  big  changes,  Berents 
said,  newspapers  are  too  often  slow  to 
react. 

They  still  are  perceived  as  a 
medium  that  prices  arrogantly,  is 
unwilling  to  provide  adequate  demo¬ 
graphics,  and  is  slow  to  change  with 
society. 

Yet  many  newspapers  are  chang¬ 
ing,  Berents  said.  He  particularly 
lauded  Gannett,  for  USA  Today,  and 
Knight-Ridder,  for  its  25/43  project  at 
The  News  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

For  at  least  the  near  future,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears  newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hurt. 

The  recession  has  even  made  it 
more  painful  to  leave  the  industry. 

Newspapers  which  once  sold  for  12 
to  20  times  operating  cash  flow  or 
three  to  four  times  revenues  now  are 
fetching  eight  to  10  times  cash  flow 
and  just  two  to  I'A  times  revenue — 
“at  best  and  if  a  paper  is  sold,” 
Berents  said. 


Dow  Jones  loses  WSJ  seniority  dispute 


An  arbitrator  reinstated  with  back  I 
pay  four  Wall  Street  Journal  staffers 
who  were  laid  off  last  year  despite 
seniority. 

Arbitrator  Jonathan  S.  Liebowitz 
also  awarded  up  to  $210,000  in 
retraining  costs  to  21  former  compos¬ 
ing  room  employees  who  had  lost 
their  jobs. 

The  ruling  Oct.  21  came  in  griev¬ 
ances  filed  by  the  Independent  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Publishers’  Employees 
after  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  closed  the 
Journal’s  Philadelphia  bureau  and  its 
Naperville,  Ill.,  composing  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  binding  arbitration,  Liebowitz 
upheld  the  union  on  three  of  seven 
issues.  He  rejected  union  claims  that 
I  the  layoffs  discriminated  against  His¬ 
panic  employees. 


The  ruling  requires  the  Journal  to 
post  job  openings  for  three  reporters 
and  a  composing  room  worker  and 
rehire  workers  based  on  seniority. 

Liebowitz  ruled  that  because  the  21 
composing  room  workers  used  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  advanced  composi¬ 
tion  technology,  each  qualifies  for  up 
to  $10,000  worth  of  retraining. 

Dow  Jones  claimed  composing 
room  workers  were  laid  off  in  a  con¬ 
solidation  of  redundant  operations 
from  Naperville  to  Dallas,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  technology. 

Three  reporters  from  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  bureau  improperly  lost  their 
jobs,  Liebowitz  decided.  He  held  that 
Dow  Jones  violated  seniority  provi¬ 
sions  by  transferring  Philadelphia 
bureau  chief  Frank  Allen  to  a  union¬ 
ized  reporting  job  and  transferring 


reporter  Milo  Geyelin  to  another  job 
when  more  senior  staffers  were  laid 
off.  Another  reporter,  Jolie  Solomon, 
who  has  since  left  the  company,  also 
retained  her  job  while  more  senior 
reporters  were  dismissed. 

Ron  Chen,  a  copy  editor  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  union  representing  2,000 
Dow  Jones  workers  in  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  called  the  ruling  “a  major  victory 
in  our  efforts  to  win  increasing  job 
security  for  our  members. 

“We’ll  comply  with  the  arbitrator’s 
decision,  but  exactly  how  it  will  work 
out  we  don’t  know,”  said  Dow  Jones 
spokesman  Roger  May. 

Union  attorney  Lowell  Peterson 
said  the  ruling  means  Dow  Jones 
“can’t  protect  its  own  managers  by 
giving  them  jobs  that  belong  properly 
to  our  members.”  — George  Garneau 
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UPl  wants  to  void  contract  with  Guiid 

Court  grants  wire  service  temporary  relief  of  obligations 


By  Debra  Gersh 

United  Press  International  has 
asked  a  New  York  bankruptcy  court 
to  void  its  contract  with  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Guild. 

The  motion  was  filed  Oct.  29,  while 
negotiations  for  contract  concessions 
from  the  union  continued,  because 
the  company  “is  running  out  of 
time,”  explained  UPI  executive  vice 
president/editor  A1  Rossiter  Jr. 

The  court  gave  UPI  until  Nov.  29 
for  emergency  relief  from  its  contrac¬ 
tual  obligations,  such  as  severance 
pay  to  fired  employees  {E&P,  Sept. 
28,  P.  10). 

While  he  declined  to  discuss  the 
details  of  negotiations  with  the  union, 
Rossiter  said  it  appears  that  “prog¬ 
ress  is  not  being  made  ....  With  the 
deadline  looming,  we  might  come  to 
the  deadline  without  an  agreement.” 

If  the  court-granted  relief  expires 
before  an  agreernent,  UPI  would  be 
required  to  make  payments  as  stipu¬ 
lated  under  the  existing  agreement. 

UPI  says  it  cannot  make  those  pay¬ 
ments  and  would  be  forced  to  liquid¬ 
ate  if  required  to  do  so  by  expiration 
of  the  relief  or  if  the  court  does  not 
void  the  contract,  Rossiter  said.  He 
noted  that  the  company  is  “not  so 
sure”  the  court  would  grant  it  an 
extension  past  Nov.  29. 

According  to  UPI  papers  filed  with 
the  court,  UPI  and  the  union  “have 
been  unable  to  reach  any  agreement 
regarding  modifications  to  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement  which,  in  the 
totality,  would  allow  the  debtor  [UPI] 
to  successfully  reorganize  its  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Court  documents  state  that  UPI  has 
met  the  requirements  for  rejection  of 
the  contract  by  making  proposals  to 
the  WSG,  which  the  Guild  has 
rejected  “without  good  cause”  and 
without  advancing  “any  proposals, 
which  if  implemented,  would  allow 
debtor  to  successfully  reorganize.” 

“Based  on  the  conduct  of  the 
WSG,  there  appears  to  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  that  acceptable  modifications  to 
the  bargaining  agreement  can  be 
agreed  upon,”  UPI’s  motion  stated. 
“Given  its  current  financial  situation, 
debtor  must  have  relief  beyond  Nov. 
29,  1991,  in  order  to  reorganize  its 
business.  Debtor’s  only  chance  of 
reorganizing  is  to  have  this  court 
authorize  the  rejection  of  the  bar¬ 
gaining  agreement.” 


A  hearing  on  the  motion  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Nov.  19  in  New  York. 

“This  [motion]  doesn’t  surprise 
us,”  said  UPI  science  writer  Doug 
Levy,  a  member  of  the  WSG  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  “We’ve  been  ex¬ 
pecting  it.  The  company  has  made  it 
clear  it  wants  to  use  the  court  to  rid 
itself  of  its  obligations  under  the  con¬ 
tract.” 

Levy  noted  that  UPl’s  “proposal 
would  take  away  some  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  existing 
contract,”  such  as  severance  pay, 
scheduling,  transfer  rights  and  bump¬ 
ing,  which  allows  fired  senior  employ¬ 
ees  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
junior  staffers. 


“We’re  offering  concessions,  but 
we’re  not  willing  to  give  up  what  we 
have.”  he  said.  “The  company  has 
insisted  on  provisions  that  would  be 
unacceptable  to  the  union  member¬ 
ship.” 

WSG  president  Kevin  Keane  said 
that  the  “union  is  concerned  about 
the  employees  it  represents,  about 
whom  UPI  has  little  regard  and  wants 
us  to  Ignore.  We’re  not  going  to  turn 
our  backs  on  our  members  .... 

“The  UPI  proposal  itself  will  kill 
the  company,”  Keane  added.  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  voting  with  their  feet.  They’re 
leaving  by  the  busload. 

“UPI  has  threatened  the  Guild 
[with  liquidation]  time  and  time  and 
time  again.  The  company  is  still  in 
business  and  still  operating.  This  is 
just  a  new  twist  on  the  same  old  bar¬ 
gaining,  which  is  to  bust  the  union 
contract,”  Keane  said. 

UPI  was  able  to  file  its  motion  for 
contractual  relief  with  the  New  York 
court  after  the  issue  of  where  its  bank¬ 
ruptcy  case  would  be  heard  was 
settled  Oct.  24. 

The  creditors  committee  from 
UPI’s  1985  bankruptcy  had  filed  a 
motion  with  the  bankruptcy  court  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  seeking  to  have 
the  case  moved  there  from  New 
York.  Because  of  pending  issues  in 
that  case,  it  was  up  to  the  D.C.  court 


to  rule  on  that  issue.  While  the  venue 
motion  was  pending,  the  bankruptcy 
case  was  put  on  hold. 

As  part  of  its  venue  settlement, 
which  brings  the  UPI  case  to  New 
York,  the  company  agreed  to  pay 
$95,000  to  the  1985  creditors  fund  and 
to  sever  a  number  of  pending  lawsuits 
from  the  1985  creditors  fund  distribu¬ 
tion. 

The  $95,000  payment  will  come 
from  UPI’s  cash  reserve,  explained 
Rossiter.  According  to  the  Guild,  UPI 
has  about  $1.2  million  in  reserve,  but 
that  is  expected  to  be  depleted  by 
about  $3 1 8,000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Creditors  committee  lawyer  Den¬ 
nis  O’Dea  explained  that  the  $95,000 


is  from  a  legal  claim  settled  by  former 
UPI  president  William  Small. 

Small  received  a  judgment  for  $1.2 
million,  which  was  then  purchased  by 
the  creditors  committee  for  $90,000, 
becoming  part  of  the  debt  to  credi¬ 
tors,  O’Dea  said. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  legal 
actions,  totaling  almost  $2.6  million, 
held  up  distribution  of  that  money  to 
the  1985  creditors.  As  part  of  the  1991 
venue  settlement,  UPI  agreed  to 
reclassify  those  claims,  essentially 
severing  them  from  obligations  under 
the  1985  creditors  distribution  and 
placing  them  under  the  1991  schedule 
of  litigation. 

Severing  those  claims  now  allows 
distribution  of  the  remainder  of  the 
funds  to  1985  creditors,  effectively 
closing  that  case,  explained  O’Dea  of 
Keck  Mahin  &  Cate  in  Chicago. 

UPI  also  has  canceled  the  layoff 
notices  sent  to  about  a  dozen  radio 
network  staffers  in  five  bureaus,  said 
Rossiter. 

The  notices  went  out  only  a  week 
before,  in  order  to  protect  the  com¬ 
pany  from  termination  notice  obliga¬ 
tions  in  the  event  of  a  sale  of  the 
network  (E&P,  Oct.  26,  P.  11). 

Rossiter  said  the  notices,  which 
were  to  have  been  effective  Nov.  5, 
were  cancelled  because  UPI  needs 
more  time  to  evaluate  offers. 


“The  UPi  proposal  itself  will  kill  the  company,” 
Keane  added.  “People  are  voting  with  their  feet. 
They’re  leaving  by  the  busload.” 
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stubborn  recession  begins  sinking  circuiations 

15  of  the  25  biggest  daily  newspapers  report 
circulation  decline  in  year-to-year  measurement 

By  Mark  Fitzgerald  763,972. 

...  j  j  •  .L  r.  •  /-.  ir  j  -1  The  New  FiorA:  Post  also  showed  big  gains,  up  42,008  to 

After  spiking  upward  dunng  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  daily  552  227 

newspaper  circulations  have  begun  slumping  again,  Foritspart,  the  New  Fork  Tiwej  appeared  little  affected 
draped  down  by  the  stubborn  recession.  by  the  tabloid  changes.  Its  circulation,  including  the 

Fifteen  of  the  25  biggest  daily  papers  lost  arculation,  as  national  edition,  was  up  a  modest  6,383  to  1,1 14,830. 
measured  year-to-year  in  the  latest  FAS-FAX  report  from  those  gains  added  up,  however,  do  not  amount  to 

the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  gygn  100,000  average  copies.  It  is  clear  that  more  than 

Most  of  the  rest  saw  only  modest  average  gains  during  235,000  in  former  Daily  News  circulation  did  not  go  to 

the  six-month  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1991.  New  York  City  metro  newspapers. 

An  even  more  worrisome  trend  emerges  from  the  latest  How  much  went  to  other  papers  is  not  certain.  What  is 
FAS-FAX,  however:  Disappearing  circulation.  likely  is  that  at  least  some  of  that  disappearing  circulation 

That  is  most  evident  in  the  results  from  New  York  City,  represents  another  bit  of  newspaper  readership  gone  for- 
the  first  complete  figures  since  the  end  of  the  New  York  ever. 

Daily  News  strike.  Similarly,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  of  the 

Not  surprisingly,  the  Daily  News  reported  a  huge  drop  News’  lost  Sunday  circulation  cannot  be  traced  to  gains  by 
since  the  period  ended  Sept.  30,  1990.  Daily  circulation  its  rivals. 

was  down  335,615  to  762,078,  the  tabloid  reported.  The  strike’s  effect  on  the  Sunday  News  was  monumen- 

For  rival  tabloids,  the  Daily  News’  loss  was  their  gain.  tal:  The  489,716  average  copies  lost  over  the  past  year 
Newsday  —  including  New  York  Newsday  and  its  Long  would  be  sufficient  to  capture  22nd  place  on  the  list  of  top 
Island  editions  —  reported  its  circulation  was  up  49,844  to  25  Sunday  circulations. 


ABC  FAS-FAX  TOTALS  FOR  TOP  25  NEWSPAPERS 

(For  six  months  ended  Sept.  30, 1991) 

Gain/loss 

Gain/loss 

Daily 

Average  daily 
circulation 

same  period 
last  year 

Sunday 

Average  Sunday 
circulation 

same  period 
last  year 

1.  Wall  Street  Journal 

1,795,448 

-61,683 

1.  New  York  Times 

1,700,825 

-H3,851 

(m)  (natioiial  edition) 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

1,529,609 

-1-11,609 

2.  USA  Today  (m) 

1,418,477 

-1-71,027 

3.  Detroit  News  &  Free  Press 

1,202,604 

-36,813 

3.  Los  Angeles  Times  (m) 

1,177,253 

- 19,070 

4.  Washington  Post 

1,143,145 

-1-6,111 

4.  New  York  Times  (m) 

1,114,830 

-F  6,383 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 

1,107,938 

-1-5,972 

(national  edition) 

6.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

974,697 

-3,603 

5.  Washington  Post 

791,289 

-1- 10,707 

7.  New  Ywk  News 

911,684 

-489,716 

6.  Newsday  (all-day) 

763,972 

-1-49,844 

8.  Newsday 

875,239 

-F  162,069 

7.  New  YotIc  Daily  News  (m) 

762,078 

-335,615 

9.  Boston  Globe 

798,057 

-1-6,452 

8.  Chicago  Tribune  (m) 

723,178 

-1-2,111 

10.  San  Francisco 

9.  Detroit  Free  Press  (m) 

598,418 

-37,764 

Examiner  &  Chronicle 

705,260 

-5,256 

10.  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

553,433 

-9,454 

1 1 .  Newark  Star-Ledger 

700,237 

-1-7,054 

(m) 

12.  Atlanta  Journal  & 

11.  New  York  Post  (m) 

552,227 

-1-42,008 

Constitution 

688,175 

-t- 7,908 

12.  Chicago  Sun-Times  (m) 

531,462 

-f  4,224 

13.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 

13.  Boston  Globe  (m) 

504,675 

- 16,679 

Star  Tribune 

677,753 

-10,913 

14.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

503,603 

- 16,292 

14.  Dallas  Morning  News 

618,283 

-1-32,333 

(m) 

15.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

562,700 

-H,070 

IS.  Newark  Star-Ledger  (m) 

470,672 

-5,585 

16.  Pittsburgh  Press 

550,348 

-4,054 

16.  Detroit  News  (e) 

446,831 

-54,149 

17.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

544,362 

-16,509 

17.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

413,678 

- 14,334 

18.  Chicago  Sun-Times 

537,169 

- 10,922 

18.  Minneapolis/St.  Paul 

19.  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic 

531,180 

-H3,968 

Star  Tribune  (m) 

408,365 

-1-924 

20.  Seattle  Times/ 

19.  Miami  Herald  (m) 

398,067 

- 16,579 

Post-Intelligencer 

520,840 

+  10,550 

20.  Dallas  Morning  News  (m) 

393,511 

8,145 

21.  Miami  Herald 

510,549 

-9,526 

21.  Baltimore  Sun 

22.  Baltimore  Sun 

487,318 

-6,794 

(combined  m  &  e) 

388,613 

-21,680 

23.  San  Diego  Union 

446,328 

-HO,  103 

22.  Denver  Rocky 

24.  Portland  Oregonian 

438,756 

+  6,161 

Mountain  News  (m) 

355,940 

-t- 5,589 

25.  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

425,443 

+  20,0*6 

23.  St.  Louis 

Post-Dispatch  (m) 

350,350 

-32,031 

24.  Orange  County  Register 
(m) 

25.  Boston  Herald  (m) 

347,675 

-5,%2 

345,564 

-13,361 

Not  filing:  Houston  Chronicle,  in 

16th  place  for  same  period  1990. 

Not  filing:  Houston  Chronicle  in  13th  place  for  same  period  1990. 
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Looked  at  another  way,  the  News  lost  the  entire  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  the  size  of  the  Sunday  Baltimore  Sun 
over  the  year. 

The  latest  FAS-FAX  does  indicate  the  New  York  Daily 
News  is  making  some  progress  in  rebounding  from  the 
strike,  however. 

Though  the  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable,  the 
latest  numbers  represent  an  average  increase  of  about 
8,000  in  daily  circulation  and  nearly  24,000  on  Sundays 
from  the  interim  results  submitted  to  ABC  this  summer  for 
the  three-month  period  ended  June  30. 

There  appears  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  disappearing 
circulation  in  the  Detroit  area,  as  well. 

Nearly  two  years  into  their  joint  operating  agreement, 
both  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  Detroit  News  have 
seen  their  daily  circulations  fall,  reporting  period  after 
reporting  period. 

In  the  latest  FAS-FAX,  the  Detroit  Free  Press — whose 
maintenance  of  the  morning  publishing  cycle  under  the 
JOA  has  allowed  it  decisively  to  keep  a  circulation  lead  it 
never  could  as  a  totally  independent  competitor — showed 
a  drop  of  37,764  copies  to  598,418. 

For  its  part,  the  Detroit  News  —  now  an  evening  paper 
in  a  former  factory  town  —  fell  even  farther,  off  an  aver¬ 
age  54,149  to  446,831. 

Those  big  Detroit  losses  were  not  offset  by  any  appreci¬ 
able  gains  by  suburban  competitors,  most  of  whom  them¬ 
selves  saw  slight  slippages  in  daily  circulation. 

The  latest  FAS-FAX  figures  also  testify  to  the  grip  the 
recession  has  on  East  Coast  newspapers. 

With  the  exceptions  of  New  York  City  and  Wash¬ 
ington  —  where  the  Washingtion  Post  was  up  10,707 
to  791,289  and  the  Washington  Times  remains  under  vol¬ 
untary  suspension  from  ABC  —  a  list  of  papers  showing 
daily  circulation  tosses  reads  like  a  road  atlas  from  New 
England  to  Florida:  Boston  Globe  (-16,679);  Boston  Her¬ 
ald  (-13,361);  Newark  Star-Ledger  (-5,585);  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (-16,292);  Baltimore  Sun  (-21,680);  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  (-14,197);  Miami  Herald  (-16,579). 

Other  regional  results  were  more  mixed. 

Some  papers  that  in  recent  years  had  rolled  up  increase 
after  increase  showed  a  rare  reverse  in  this  reporting 
period. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  for  instance,  consolidated  its 
status  as  the  biggest  metro  daily  paper,  with  a  circulation 
of  1,177,253.  It  has  recently  been  shedding  “ego  circula¬ 
tion”  in  its  far  distribution  reaches,  and  showed  a  loss  of 
19,070  over  the  past  year. 

The  competing  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register  also 
showed  a  small  daily  loss,  down  5,962  to  347,675. 

In  Chicago,  the  tabloid  Chicago  Sun-Times  showed  a 
daily  increase  for  the  second  straight  reporting  period.  Its 
year-to-year  gain  of  4,224,  to  531,462,  was  the  best  circu¬ 
lation  performance  in  six  years,  the  newspaper  said. 

The  market-leading  Chicago  Tribune  was  also  up  in 
daily  circulation,  gaining  2,111  to  723,178. 

The  Tribune  also  gained  on  Sundays,  up  an  average 
5,972  to  1,107,938.  On  Sundays,  Sun-Times  circulation 
was  down  10,922,  to  537,169. 

Several  other  newspapers  in  the  top  25  showed  decent 
Sunday  circulation  gains.  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
reported  a  Sunday  gain  of  32,333,  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  reported  a  Sunday  increase  of  20,046,  and 
the  Phoenix  Arizona  Republic  showed  a  Sunday  hike  of 
13,968. 

Newspapers  in  the  top  25  Sunday  listing  fared  a  little 
better  than  the  daily  side.  Only  10  of  25  showed  declines  in 
Sunday  circulation. 


Call  for  European  press  charter 

The  World  Press  Freedom  Committee  is  proposing  a 
free  press  charter  for  the  38-nation  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

The  proposed  charter  stems  from  WPFC’s  1987  confer¬ 
ence  in  London  and  includes  recommendations  from  jour¬ 
nalists  of  34  countries. 

Reston,  Va. -based  WPFC  hopes  to  present  the  charter 
to  the  European  conference  at  a  meeting  scheduled  for 
March  in  Helsinki. 

“1  am  hopeful  that  those  countries  which  believe  in  a 
free  press,  and  journalists’  associations,  will  gather  and 
urge  a  charter  of  press  freedom,”  Leonard  H.  Marks, 
WPFC  treasurer  and  former  U.S.  Information  Agency 
director,  said  after  chairing  a  two-day  Moscow  roundtable 
on  press  freedom. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

10/29/91 10/22/91 10/29/90 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.00 

7.875 

6.50 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

25.50 

28.25 

30.375 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

402.00 

414.00 

400.25 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.00 

20.375 

16.00 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

24.125 

24.125 

18.75 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

41.00 

40.375 

31.00 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

49.00 

48.125 

37.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

22.625 

22.375 

20.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

18.50 

18.00 

15.125 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

20.00 

20.00 

18.00 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)* 

21.75 

22.25 

18.422 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

19.75 

19.00 

17.625 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

14.25 

14.50 

12.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

21.50 

21.50 

17.50 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

20.625 

19.75 

14.25 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.625 

28.125 

21.75 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

37.625 

37.75 

33.625 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

191.50 

195.50 

173.75 

*  3  for  1  stock  split 


Editor  &  Publisher 
Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 
Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 
Southam  Inc.  (a) 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 
TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

Pearson  (b) 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 


Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  tc  Company  Inc. 


10/29/91 10/22/91 10/29/90 

10.75 

10.625 

8.375 

12.125 

12.00 

11.125 

20.875 

20.25 

10.125 

17.00 

14.642 

18.00 

15.75 

13.976 

13.75 

15.50 

14.375 

16.75 

21.75 

21.50 

23.00 

7.53 

7.57 

6.44 

21.125 

20.375 

8.50 
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Large  attendance  at  lAPA  General  Assembly 

Incoming  president  Jim  McClatchy  pledges  defense  of  free 
speech  in  North  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  hemisphere 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

James  McClatchy,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  publisher  of  the  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  at  its 
47th  General  Assembly  last  week  in 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 

More  than  300  members  and  guests 
attended  the  assembly  making  it  the 
largest  registration  in  the  last  four 
years. 

Alejandro  Junco  de  la  Vega,  El 
Norte,  Monterrey,  Mexico,  was 
elected  first  vice-president  succeed¬ 
ing  McClatchy  and  Roy  Megarry,  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
was  named  second  vice-president. 
Roberto  Suarez,  El  Nuevo  Herald, 
Miami,  Florida,  was  re-elected  trea¬ 
surer  and  Hector  Davalos,  Nove- 
dades,  Mexico  City,  was  re-elected 
secretary. 

The  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  heard  reports  from  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  hemisphere  and  reported 
that  democratic  governments  have 
been  restored  throughout  Latin 
America  (with  the  exception  of  Cuba 
and  Haiti)  but  that  “freedom  of 
expression  remains  seriously  at  risk” 
because  of  threats  of  violence  against 
journalists. 

Twenty-two  journalists  have  been 
murdered  in  the  last  six  months,  it 
was  reported.  Citing  the  kidnapping 
of  Cristian  Edwards  of  El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  Chile,  which  parallels  the 
kidnapping  of  Francisco  Santos  of  El 
Tiempo, Bogota,  Colombia,  earlier 
this  year,  the  committee  said  “both 
are  members  of  families  publishing 
important  newspapers  suggesting 
such  newspapers  and  their  families 
are  at  special  risk  now  that  terrorists, 
drug  traffickers,  paramilitary  groups 
and  common  criminals  are  targeting 
the  free  press  as  an  obstacle  to  their 
activities.” 

The  committee  said  democratically 
elected  governments  express  strong 
interest  in  a  free  press  but  are  tolerat¬ 
ing  abuses  against  journalists. 

A  journalist  was  jailed  in  Paraguay 
on  criminal  charges  involving  allega¬ 
tions  of  slander,  it  said.  The  court 
ruling  in  the  U.S.  allowing  telephone 
companies  to  provide  information 
services  is  of  particular  concern  in 


Jim  McClatchy 


Latin  America  where  government- 
owned  telephone  companies  are  be¬ 
ing  sold  to  private  companies. 
Another  growing  problem  are  new 
press  laws  which  are  being  proposed, 
particularly  in  Brazil  and  Colombia, 
which  would  curb  the  free  flow  of 
information. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  Mc¬ 
Clatchy  noted  the  growth  of  intol¬ 
erance  in  the  U.S.  —  “the  right  of 
U.S.  citizens  to  express  doubts,  to 
explore  unconventional  ideas,  to 
probe  and  question  is  being  attacked 
from  the  extremes  of  both  the  political 
right  and  the  left. 

“Also,  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  is  under  attack  .... 
Pressure  against  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  is  increasing,  to  limit  it,  reduce 
its  breadth,  to  neutralize  it. 

“We  see  more  instances  of  attor¬ 
neys  working  to  suppress  court 
records  unfavorable  to  their  cause, 
judges  sealing  reports  of  proceedings 
to  protect  cronies,  legislative  councils 
trying  to  have  secret  meetings,  custo¬ 
dians  of  information  hiding  matters 
embarrassing  to  friends,  and  so  on. 
Generals  and  admirals  try  to  classify 
as  secret  their  bad  judgments,  or  their 
purchase  of  thousand-dollar  ash¬ 
trays.” 

McClatchy  called  upon  the  organi¬ 
zation  to  activate  its  name.  Inter 
American,  to  defend  free  speech  in 
the  North  as  well  as  in  other  areas  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  and  said 


there  are  plans  to  increase  staff  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Committee  on  Freedom  of 
the  Press  for  this  purpose  and  other 
activities. 

In  formal  resolutions,  the  lAPA 
General  Assembly; 

•  Asked  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment  to  eliminate  import  duties  on 
coated  magazine  stock  as  well  as 
graphic  arts  equipment. 

•  Protested  to  the  government  of 
Brazil  about  the  pressure  by  federal 
police  for  several  months  on  reporters 
for  Knight-Ridder  Financial  News  to 
reveal  their  sources  for  a  news  story 
on  the  government’s  closing  of  coffee 
export  registrations  last  March.  “The 
story  was  completely  in  line  with 
accepted  and  routine  journalistic 
practice,”  it  said. 

•  Strongly  condemned  attacks  on 
and  the  murder  of  12  Colombian  jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  last  six  months  and 
asked  the  government  to  expand  its 
efforts  to  stop  this  continuing  threat. 
Expressed  concern  about  provisions 
in  the  new  constitution  that  restrict 
press  freedom. 

•  Protested  a  similar  law  in  Bolivia 
and  asked  that  congress  to  revoke  it. 

•  Called  again  upon  the  Cuban 
government  “in  the  name  of  basic 
decency  to  stop  prosecuting  persons 
for  trying  to  exercise  their  fundamen¬ 
tal  human  rights  and  to  permit  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  and  association 
without  impediment.”  It  called  upon 
Cuba  to  permit  international  press 
access  to  the  country. 

•  Condemned  the  kidnapping  on 
Sept.  9  of  Cristian  Edwards  of  San¬ 
tiago,  Chile,  noting  there  had  been  no 
news  of  his  whereabouts. 

•  Protested  a  proposed  press  law 
in  El  Salvador  that  would  require 
authorization  from  the  Finance  Min¬ 
istry  to  import  newsprint  and  other 
supplies. 

•  Called  upon  “President  Bush  to 
reiterate  his  commitment  to  a  free 
press  during  this  bicentenary  year  of 
the  First  Amendment  when,  sadly,  a 
200-year-old  keystone  of  democracy 
is  being  eroded.” 

•  Asked  the  president  of  Guate¬ 
mala  to  take  concrete  actions  which 
he  has  promised  to  stop  harassment  of 
correspondents  which  has  resulted  in 
one  murder. 

•  Condemned  the  military  coup  in 
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Haiti  and  its  attack  on  freedom  of  the 
press. 

•  Condemned  the  murder  of  four 
journalists  in  Mexico  and  called  on 
the  government  to  end  “appalling 
violations  of  human  and  journalistic 
rights.” 

•  Reiterated  its  denunciation  of  the 
“legal  dispossession”  of  the  Editora 
Panama-American  which  is  being 
asked  to  pay  debts  incurred  by  the 
military  government  when  it  ran  the 
newspaper  from  October  1968  to 
December  1989  before  its  rightful 
owners  can  resume  publication. 

•  Asked  the  government  of  Peru  to 
amend  the  new  penal  code  which 
limits  freedom  of  expression. 

•  Asked  the  government  of  Para¬ 
guay  not  to  adopt  restrictive  press 
laws  being  proposed  there. 

•  Approved  an  lAPA  mission  to 
Venezuela  to  investigate  incidents  of 
a  government  campaign  of  intimida¬ 
tion  against  media  and  journalists 
including  physical  attacks  in  their 
homes.  One  newspaper  was  forced  to 
close  down  on  a  charge  of  “noise 
pollution”  from  an  11-year-old  press. 

•  Warned  against  new  legislation 
introduced  in  Chile  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  establishing  “profes¬ 
sionalism”  based  on  a  legal  require¬ 
ment  of  a  university  degree  to  prac¬ 
tice  journalism. 

•  Strongly  opposed  the  entry  of 


Cristian  Edwards  of  El  AAercurio, 
Santiago,  Chile,  who  was  kid¬ 
napped  on  Sept.  9. 

any  telephone  company  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  providing  information  so  long 
as  that  company  retains  its  monopoly 
position  in  telephone  transmission. 
Mesquita  criticizes 
Brazil’s  president 

In  opening  the  47th  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  lAPA  President  Julio  Cesar  F. 
Mesquita  of  O  Estado  de  S.  Paulo, 


Brazil,  recalled  the  vigilance  of  the 
organization  over  the  years  whenever 
authoritarian  governments  attempted 
to  silence  newspapers  and  journalists. 
Even  some  democratic  rulers  often 
barely  tolerate  freedom  of  the  press, 
he  said. 

“They  feel  maligned  the  moment 
they  are  criticized  in  the  mass  media. 
In  truth,  when  heads  of  democratic 
governments  so  behave,  they  are  giv¬ 
ing  in  to  the  authoritarian  temptation 
of  blaming  the  press  —  openly  or 
covertly  —  to  undermine  their  public 
image. 

“Other  chiefs  of  state,  even  some 
elected  by  the  people,  are  incapable 
of  completely  understanding  the 
importance  of  groups  whose  only  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  unyielding  defense  of  free¬ 
dom  of  expression,  information  and 
opinion,  such  as  this  association. 

“This  seems  to  be  the  case  with  the 
president  of  Brazil,  Fernando  Collor 
de  Melio.  As  a  Brazilian  citizen,  I 
personally  sought  him  out  in  his  office 
at  the  Planalto  Palace  to  invite  him  to 
join  us  in  the  joys  and  responsibilities 
of  this  General  Assembly.  The  presi¬ 
dent  accepted  my  invitation  and  the 
head  of  his  civilian  cabinet  formally 
confirmed  the  acceptance  in  writing. 
However,  he  chose  much  later  not  to 
honor  us  with  his  presence. 

“We  applaud  that  he  sent  as  his 
(Continued  on  page  33) 


lAPA  seeks  funding  for  new  projects 


The  Inter  American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  is  seeking  funds  for  several  new 
projects  to  be  administered  by  the 
lAPA  Technical  Center,  a  not-for- 
profit  tax-exempt  organization. 

The  “Press  Freedom  Project”  is 
designed  to  extend  the  association’s 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  free  press  into 
the  United  States  and  Canada  while 
strengthening  its  work  in  Latin 
America  by  adding  full-time  profes¬ 
sional  assistance  to  what  has  been  a 
volunteer  network  until  now. 

The  “Press  Institute  Project” 
would  be  modeled  on  the  American 
Press  Institute  in  the  United  States 
but  would  be  operated  in  a  university 
setting  in  Miami.  It  would  bring  the 
expertise  of  news,  business  and  pro¬ 
duction  managers  of  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  to  their  Latin  American  and 
Caribbean  colleagues  through  24 
seminars  a  year.  Sessions  would  be 
six  days  in  length,  limited  to  25  par¬ 
ticipants,  and  have  simultaneous 
translation  equipment  available. 

The  “Education  Project”  is  de¬ 
signed  to  advance  professionalism  of 
journalists  in  the  region  and  to 
improve  news  coverage  of  Latin 


America  in  U.S.  newspapers.  The 
original  program  would  involve  six 
regional  seminars  on  U.S. -Mexico 
Free  Trade:  A  Reporters'  Workshop. 
“Most  editors  and  reporters  are 
simply  not  equipped  by  training  or 
experience  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
U.S. -Mexico  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment,”  lAPA  said.  Workshops  would 
be  held  during  January  and  February 
1992,  in  Los  Angeles,  Albuquerque, 
Washington,  Mexico  City  and  Mon¬ 
terrey,  Mexico. 

Another  Education  Project  would 
be  a  Reporters'  Workshop  on  Liter¬ 
acy,  a  series  of  four  workshops  in 
major  cities  of  Mexico.  The  plan  is  to 
develop  a  model  program  for  replica¬ 
tion  in  workshops  throughout  Latin 
America.  Parallel  to  this  would  be  a 
professional  seminar;  1992:  A  (Non- 
Hispanic)  Reporters'  Workshop  to 
offer  U.S.  journalists  background  and 
guidance  on  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Columbus’  voyage  of  discovery  and 
the  link  between  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  its  European  and  indige¬ 
nous  roots. 

The  lAPA  Scholarship  Fund,  also  a 
not-for-profit  tax-exempt  organiza¬ 


tion,  is  exploring  expansion  through  a 
“Debt  for  Scholarship  Project.”  It 
would  increase  the  number  of  schol¬ 
arships,  as  well  as  the  stipends,  it  has 
been  giving  to  hemisphere  students 
for  more  than  30  years  by  “the  newly 
developed  concept  of  conversion  of 
debt  for  scholarships.” 

A  model,  developed  jointly  by 
Ecuador’s  vice  presidency,  LASPAU 
(the  Latin  American  Scholarship 
Program  of  American  Universities), 
and  Harvard  University,  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  successful  establishment 
of  the  first  debt-funded  scholarship 
program,  lAPA  was  told.  Ecuador’s 
vice  presidency  has  reviewed  the 
project  and  expressed  interest,  it  was 
said. 

Plans  change 

Robert  Maxwell’s  Official  Airline 
Guides  has  backed  down  on  plans 
to  redeem  $75  million  in  preferred 
stock. 

The  company,  a  subsidiary  of  Max¬ 
well  Communications  said  it  could 
not  raise  the  money  for  the  planned 
redemption  on  Nov.  8. 
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The  New 
Curmudgeon 

By  Thomas  Winship 


Civility  and  the  press  corps 


It  is  time  to  hand  out  more  Passion  Awards  to  people 
who  care  especially  for  the  integrity  of  the  news  business. 
Four  come  to  mind: 

Two  of  them  —  a  practitioner  and  an  academic  —  are 
crying  out  loudly  for  more  civility  in  the  press  corps. 

Not  a  bad  plea  from  folks  in  any  profession  in  the  wake 
of  the  most  recent  congressional  circus. 

The  trumpeters  are  Abe  Rosenthal,  former  heavyweight 
executive  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Larry  J. 
Sabato,  author  of  the  must-read  Feeding  Frenzy.  Both  say 
the  same  thing:  For  God’s  sweet  sake,  cool  it  in  your 
everyday  street  behavior. 

Abe  said  it  in  his  Oct.  15  column  the  day  after  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee’s  manhandling  of  the  Clarence 
Thomas-Anita  Hill  encounter. 

“I  say  it  is  loathsome  political  and  personal  harassment 
for  detachments  of  reporters  and  photographers  to  camp 
outside  the  house  of  Judge  Clarence  Thomas  or  anybody 
else  trapped  in  the  news,  preventing  him,  his  wife  and 
children  from  coming  and  going  in  the  peace  that  every 
non-criminal  is  supposed  to  enjoy  in  the  name  of  civic 
decency,”  Rosenthal  wrote. 

“Spare  me  the  First  Amendment  lecture,”  he  con¬ 
cluded.  “I  know  harassment  by  the  press  is  within  the  law. 

I  agree  the  Constitution  is  worth  the  price.  So  we  have 
freedom  of  the  press.  Now  all  that  journalists  need  is 
freedom  of  conscience.” 

Pretty  strong  old  stuff,  but  well  worth  pondering  again 
and  again  and  again. 

Brother  Sabato  served  up  300  pages  of  the  same  medi¬ 
cine  in  a  timely,  very  readable  textbook.  It  should  not  be 
only  collecting  dust  in  the  college  libraries. 

The  professor’s  earthy  discussion  of  the  “pack,” 
“attack”  or  “frenzied”  newspapering  is  not  turgid, 
theoretical  verbiage.  Rather,  it  recalls  real-live  case  stud¬ 
ies  galore,  followed  by  scores  of  constructive,  though  not 
revolutionary,  suggestions  on  how  we  can  do  better.  What 
makes  the  Sabato  book  so  useful  for  working  journalists  is 
that  it  is  based  upon  long  interviews  with  some  200  report¬ 
ers  and  editors. 

Don’t  write  off  Feeding  Frenzy  as  a  put-down  of  the 
press;  far  from  it.  Some  of  his  themes: 

Ease  off  on  coverage  of  bedroom  behavior  and  concen¬ 
trate  more  on  the  “public”  character  of  public  figures. 

Desist  from  ODing  on  polls  in  lieu  of  more  strict  reporting. 

Cover  better  the  hard  stories  such  as  shifting  Pentagon 
spending.  Wall  Street  excesses,  and  knock  off  reporting 
rumors,  especially  other  newspapers’  rumors,  etc.,  etc. 

The  reason  Feeding  Frenzy  is  exceptional  is  that  it  is 
stuffed  with  case  after  case  of  ethical  situations  and  how 

(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center  for  Foreign  Journal¬ 
ists  in  Reston,  VA,  after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Globe.  His  column  appears  monthly.) 


specified  editors  and  reporters  have  dealt  with  them. 

Sabato  worries  that  the  “trivialization  of  the  public 
discourse  is  warping  the  democratic  process.”  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  journalist  who  makes  a  “federal  case”  out 
of  every  little  peccadillo,  who  “dilutes  his  own  credibil¬ 
ity”  when  reporting  on  a  public  figure  caught  committing  a 
major  unlawful  act. 

How  can  anyone  argue  with  Larry  Sabato’s  close-out? 
“I  have  learned  in  the  course  of  interviewing,  good  jour¬ 
nalists  do  not  shrink  from  examining  their  professional 
weaknesses.  To  the  contrary,  they  welcome  it  as  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  the  quality  of  reporting  as  well  as  to 
bolster  public  confidence  in  their  craft. 

“Journalists  must  feed  less  at  frenzies  and  more  at  the 
table  of  fairness  and  civility.”  Amen,  and  bestow  a  Pas¬ 
sion  Award  on  both  of  them  —  Rosenthal  and  Sabato. 

The  next  award  recipient  is  Roger  F.  Fidler,  director  of 
new  media  development  for  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers. 
He  currently  is  performing  mind-boggling  work  at  the 
Freedom  Forum  Center  for  Media  Studies.  He  takes  a 
little  explaining. 

His  assignment  is  understanding,  refining  and  promot¬ 
ing  the  “flat  panel  electronic”  newspaper,  the  latest  of  the 
so-called  “little  black  box”  gimmicks  for  dispensing 
news.  IBM,  Apple  and  others  are  developing  it.  The 
prototype  of  the  panel  newspaper  sits  on  Fidler’ s  desk  at 
the  Freedom  Forum  Center  —  looking  for  all  the  world 
like  a  miniature  newspaper  tabloid  —  9'/2  by  12'/2  inches 
and  a  half-inch  thick,  which  fits  in  a  briefcase. 

Attributes,  as  explained  to  this  numbskull  are: 

•  It  is  an  active  matrix  display  (a  computer). 

•  It  has  the  potential  to  display  not  only  your  local 
paper,  but  also  other  newspapers  or  stories  from  around 
the  country. 

•  It  makes  no  use  of  paper  as  opposed  to  fax  newspa¬ 
pers. 

•  The  technologies  to  make  possible  panel  newspapers, 
Fidler  predicts,  will  emerge  by  1995  at  an  initial  cost  of 
$1 ,000  to  $1 ,200.  By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  price  could 
drop  to  $200. 

What  worries  Fidler  is  that  paper  publishers,  with  the 
mind-set  of  newsprint  production,  will  miss  the  boat  on 
this  breakthrough. 

“I  see  this  panel  technology  as  the  salvation  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  not  its  ruination.  Frankly,  I  am  quite 
bullish  about  the  future  of  the  newspapers.  This  device  is 
both  a  video,  a  newspaper,  and  a  substitute  for  the  PC,”  he 
argues. 

Fidler,  mindful  of  budget  cutting  everywhere,  empha¬ 
sizes  that  newspaper  companies  need  not  invest  in  building 
these  panel  devices  because  others  are  doing  it. 

“I  only  hope  industry  leaders  stay  open-minded  about 
adopting  to  this  new  technology.  I  call  this  mediamorpho- 
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Hang  in  there,  Roger.  We’ve  had  enough  Baby  Bells 
for  the  moment.  Hand  him  a  Passion  Award  with  matrix 
cluster. 

Finally,  a  Passion  Award  to  Walter  Cronkite,  America’s 
most  decorated  journalist  of  all  time. 

He  wants  some  respected  foundation  to  watchdog  the 
news  performance  of  network  television  during  the 
upcoming  presidential  election. 

“I  know  an  outside  monitoring  effort  would  hold  tv’s 
feet  to  the  fire.  Television  listening  is  going  up,  and  elec¬ 
toral  participation  is  going  down.  I  always  have  worried 
about  what  people  don’t  get  from  broadcast  news.” 

Notes  the  dean  of  television  news  with  a  sigh,  “I  often 
wanted  to  sign  off  my  nightly  broadcasts  with,  ‘For  further 
details,  read  your  local  newspaper.’  ” 

Detroit  JOA  offers 
buyouts  to  managers 

Some  50  to  60  managerial  and  non-union  employees 
have  been  given  early  retirement  offers  by  the  Detroit 
Newspaper  Agency. 

DNA  president  and  chief  executive  Frank  Vega  said  the 
retirement  offers  are  the  result  of  a  five-month  study  of 
staffing  at  the  agency,  which  manages  business  operations 
of  the  Detroit  News  and  Detroit  Free  Press. 

DNA  said  the  offer  is  similar  to  one  made  to  non-union 
employees  last  year.  Employees  are  being  offered  two 
weeks’  salary  for  every  year  of  service  to  a  maximum  of  56 
weeks  plus  continued  health  insurance  coverage. 

A  deadline  of  Nov.  15  has  been  set  for  the  offers,  but  no 
decision  has  been  made  to  institute  layoffs  if  DNA  does 
not  get  a  sufficient  response,  the  agency  said. 


Union  approves  changes 

Unionized  employees  at  the  Baltimore  Sun  papers 
approved  contract  changes  that  would  eliminate  lower 
wages  for  suburban  employees  in  exchange  for  more  man¬ 
agement  flexibility  in  assignments. 

The  changes  take  effect  only  if  the  company  decides  to 
reorganize  its  suburban  coverage. 

New  terms  for  100  suburban  news,  advertising,  clerical 
and  janitorial  staffers  would  eliminate  the  two-tier  pay 
system  that  inspired  a  strike  in  1987.  Top  minimum  pay  for 
suburban  reporters  would  rise  from  $585  a  week  to  $862. 

The  Sun  is  considering  reorganizing  staffs  of  its  four 
local  tabloid  news  inserts.  The  company’s  tentative  plan 
calls  for  combining  suburban  staffs  with  metro  staff.  Its 
decision  will  be  based  on  economic  conditions. 

Raising  suburban  workers  to  the  pay  scales  of  down¬ 
town  employees,  the  Sun  would  have  greater  flexibility  in 
assigning  work. 

In  balloting  Oct.  9,  the  union  representing  800  employ¬ 
ees  approved  the  changes  after  rejecting  an  earlier  pro¬ 
posal.  The  current  three-year  contract  expires  in  1993. 

News  Corp.  unit  plans  offering 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  announced  plans  to  sell  55%  of  its 
Australian  commercial  printing  and  magazine  operations. 
The  public  offering  was  expected  to  yield  $545  million 
toward  reducing  the  company’s  debt. 

News  Corp.  chairman  and  chief  executive  Rupert  Mur¬ 
doch  said  ownership  would  be  sold  in  a  new  company 
called  Pacific  Magazines  and  Printing  Ltd. 


Help  Your  Readers  Prevent 
A  Frozen  Pipe  Mess 
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About  Awards 


Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Awards.  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  announced  winners  of  sev¬ 
eral  awards  at  its  recent  convention  in  Detroit. 

Public  Service  awards  were  presented  to;  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  50,000  circulation  —  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.) 
Tribune  for  its  description  of  how  New  Mexico’s  largest 
utility  lost  customers’  money  on  a  real  estate  subsidiary 
and  later  admitted  the  mistake  and  made  reforms;  and  for 
papers  over  50,000  circulation  —  the  Greenville  (S.C.) 
News  for  causing  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Foun¬ 
dation  to  make  public  its  financial  records,  which  led  to 
disclosures  that  prompted  the  conviction  of  former  univer¬ 
sity  president  James  B.  Holderman  and  the  resignation  of 
executives  of  the  foundation. 

Freedom  of  Information  awards  were  presented  to:  the 
AP’s  chief  Middle  East  correspondent  Terry  Anderson, 
who  was  kidnapped  in  Beirut  and  has  been  held  hostage 
more  than  six  years.  “The  award  recognizes  that  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  as  a  member  of  a  free  press,  Terry  Ander¬ 
son  has  had  taken  from  him  his  most  precious  posses¬ 
sion  —  his  own  freedom,”  the  APME  said;  and  the  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa. ,  Patriot-News  for  a  series  on  America’s  illegal 
weapons  arsenal. 

AP  correspondents  recognized  for  their  work  included: 
for  deadline  reporting  —  John  King  in  Washington,  D.C., 
Neil  MacFarquhar  in  Kuwait  and  Fred  Bayles  in  Boston 
for  their  coverage  of  the  Battle  of  Khafli  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war;  for  spot  news  photography  —  Doug  Mills  in 
Washington  for  his  Gulf  war  coverage  ;  for  features  —  Tad 
Bartimus  in  Denver  for  a  story  about  breast-cancer 
patients;  for  enterprise  reporting  —  Arthur  Srb  in  Madi¬ 
son  Heights,  Wis.,  for  his  story,  “Sex  offenders  in  the 
classroom”;  for  feature  photography  —  Gillian  Allen  in 
London  for  her  picture  of  policemen  practicing  for  the 
London  Marathon;  and  Chip  Brown,  a  correspondent  in 
Lubbock,  Texas,  who  won  the  annual  John  L.  Dougherty 
award  recognizing  young  writers. 

Food  Editors  and  Writers  Awards.  Twenty-four  winners 
were  announced  in  the  1991  Newspaper  Food  Editors  and 
Writers  Associations’  journalism  awards  competition. 
The  contest  received  366  entries,  representing  62  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  First-place  winners  in  each  category 
received  $500;  second,  $250;  and  third,  $125. 

Awards  for  best  food  sections  went  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  first  place;  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  second  place; 
and  The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore.,  third  place  in  the 
200,000  and  over  daily  circulation  category. 

In  the  under  200,000  daily  circulation  category,  best 
sections  were:  first  place,  the  Journal,  Springfield,  Va.; 
second  place,  the  Daily  Breeze,  Torrance,  Calif.;  third 
place,  the  State-Times,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Iris  Bailin,  formerly  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  took 
first  place  in  news  reporting  in  the  200,000  and  over 
circulation  category  for  a  story  on  the  healing  power  of 
food.  Nancy  Ann  Lofgren  Mayer  of  the  Oregonian  took 
second  prize  for  a  series  of  consumer  stories  on  home 
freezers.  Third  went  to  Molly  O’Neill  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  a  story  on  the  animal  rights  movement’s  impact 
on  the  sale  of  food  such  as  lobster  and  meat. 

In  the  under  200,000  circulation  category,  Nancy  Weir, 
formerly  of  the  Gwinnett  Daily  News  in  Duluth,  Ga.,  now 
of  the  New  York  Times  Regional  Newspaper  Group  in 
Lawrenceville,  Ga.,  took  first  place  for  stories  on  the  food 
in  local  elderly  care  facilities.  Charles  Britton  of  the  Daily 


Breeze  in  Torrance,  Calif.,  won  second  place  for  a  series 
of  stories  on  fat.  No  third  prize  was  awarded. 

In  feature  writing,  Charlyne  Varkonyi  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun  won  first  place  in  the  larger  circulation  category  for  a 
series  of  food/travel  stories  on  Asian  cuisine.  Laurie 
Ochoa  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  took  second  for  a  story 
on  the  “real  Sara  Lee.”  Third  went  to  Linda  Giuca  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  for  a  story  on  MRE  (meals 
ready  to  eat)  rations  eaten  by  the  troops  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

In  the  smaller  circulation  category,  Karen  Haram  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News  took  first  prize  for  her 
parody  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal’s  feature  “Can  This 
Marriage  Be  Saved?”  Her  “Can  This  Brisket  Be  Saved?” 
reduced  fat  in  the  Texas  barbecue  favorite,  brisket,  and  its 
high  fat  accompaniments.  Second  prize  went  to  Robert 
Schwarz  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  for  his  story 
debunking  the  need  to  wrap  all  refrigerated  food.  John 
Lehndorff  of  the  Daily  Camera,  Boulder,  Colo. ,  won  third 
for  his  whimsical  look  at  Spam. 

In  the  food  column  category,  first  place  in  the  2(X),(X)0 
and  over  circulation  went  to  Steve  Raichlen,  a  free-lance 
writer  for  TJie  Record,  Bergen  County,  N.J.  Linda  Burum, 
a  free-lancer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  took  second 
place.  Janice  Okun  of  the  Buffalo  News  and  Tom  Sitsema, 
formerly  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  now  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle,  tied  for  third. 

In  the  under-2(X),000  circulation  category,  Chris  Christ¬ 
ensen  of  the  Press-Telegram  in  Long  Beach,  Calif,  took 
first  place;  second  went  to  Madeline  Davidson  of  the 
Fresno  Bee',  third  to  John  Lehndorff  of  the  Daily  Camera. 
In  both  categories,  each  writer  was  required  to  submit 
three  columns. 

Art  Criticism  Awards.  Hilton  Kramer  of  the  New  York 
Observer,  David  Dillon  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  and 
Joanne  Silver  of  the  Boston  Herald  each  received  the  tenth 
annual  Manufacturers  Hanover  Art/World  Award  for  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Newspaper  Art  Criticism.  The  famed  art  critic 
Clement  Greenberg  will  be  honored  with  a  Lifetime 
Achievement  award. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  created  the  awards  program  in 
1982.  Jurors  for  this  year’s  competition  were  Bruce  Duff 
Hooton,  publisher  of  ArtIWorld',  Paul  Gottlieb,  president 
of  Harry  N.  Abrams  Inc.,  and  Christoper  Porterfield, 
senior  editor  of  Time. 

Kramer  won  for  his  article  on  the  “Matisse  in 
Morocco”  exhibit;  Dillon  won  for  his  “Why  We  Should 
Love  Freeways”  piece  and  Silver  won  for  her  article  on 
Edward  Ruscha,  “Every  Picture  Tells  a  Story.” 

Healthcare  Journalism  Award.  The  Rockland  (Maine) 
Courier  Gazette  was  awarded  the  1991  Maine  Hospital 
Association  James  Russell  Wiggins  Award  for  Excellence 
in  Healthcare  Journalism.  The  award  recognizes  out¬ 
standing  achievements  by  Journalists  and  news  organiza¬ 
tions  in  improving  public  awareness  of  important  health¬ 
care  issues. 

New  Jersey  Press  Association  Awards.  First  place  in  the 
daily  division  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association’s  1991 
Enterprise  Writing  Awards  went  to  Michael  Diamond  and 
William  J.  Watson  at  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City,  Pleasant- 
ville,  N.J.,  for  “Assault  on  the  Shore.” 

In  the  weekly  division,  the  winner  was  J.J.  Drautman  of 
the  Hunterdon  Review,  a  Recorder  Publishing  Company 
newspaper,  for  “Has  Spending  Improved  New  Jersey’s 
Schools?” 
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pospolita,  Warsaw,  Poland,  Rocky  Mountain  News’,  Vitas 
Tomkus,  publisher  and  editor  in  chief,  Respublika,  Vil¬ 
nius,  Lithuania,  Miami  Herald’,  Elena  Lybenova 
Urumova,  foreign  desk  editor,  Democratsia,  Sofia,  Bul¬ 
garia,  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

National  Press  Club  awards.  Jon  Sawyer  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  Washington  bureau,  has  been  named  the 
winner  of  the  National  Press  Club's  annual  Edwin  M. 
Hood  Award,  recognizing  excellence  in  reporting  on  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  related  issues.  The  award  is  for  his  series 
called  “Apartheid’s  Legacy.” 

Reporters  for  Newsday  were  named  winners  of  the 
National  Press  Club’s  Washington  Correspondence 
Award  for  1991.  The  award  honors  the  work  of  reporters 
who  cover  Washington  for  the  benefit  of  hometown  read¬ 
ers.  The  team  won  for  a  package  of  stories  called  “Uncle 
Sam,  Polluter,”  that  judges  cited  for  its  “overwhelming 
toughness,  for  its  scope  and  depth  of  reporting  and  for  the 
quality  of  its  writing.” 

Nancy  Stancill  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  has  been 
named  the  winner  of  the  National  Press  Club  Consumer 
Journalism  Award  for  newspaper  reporting  for  her  series 
examining  Texas’  nursing  homes.  The  judges  praised  her 
extensive  reporting,  which  caused  state  regulators  to  take 
notice  and  make  reforms. 

Lee  Davidson  of  the  Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  named  the  1991  winner  of  the  Robin  Goldstein 
Award  for  Regional  Reporters  in  Washington.  The  award, 
which  honors  reporters  who  demonstrate  excellence  and 
versatility  in  covering  Washington  from  a  local  angle  for 
hometown  newspapers,  is  for  all-around  work. 
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American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Fellowships. 
Twelve  journalists,  selected  from  65  applications,  from 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
traveled  to  the  United  States  for  a  six-week  journalism 
training  pro^am.  They  will  be  the  seventh  group  of  for¬ 
eign  journalists,  and  the  first  exclusively  from  this  part  of 
the  world,  that  ASNE  has  brought  to  the  U.S.  under  its 
International  Journalism  Exchange  Program. 

The  journalists  arrived  on  Sept.  21  for  a  week’s  orienta¬ 
tion  and  seminars  in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  departing 
for  four  weeks  at  their  host  newspapers.  A  week  in  New 
York  concludes  the  program  before  the  journalists  return 
home. 

The  1991  ASNE  fellows  and  their  host  papers  are: 
Vladimir  Abarinov,  editor  of  foreign  department,  Nezavi- 
simaya  Gazeta,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Nora  Balascakova-Majerova,  managing  editor, 
Slovensky  Dennik,  Bratislava,  CSFR,  the  Spartanburg 
(S.C)  Herald- Journal;  Karel  Cedch,  foreign  editor,  Prace, 
Prague,  CSFR,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution; 
George  Heimer,  editor/head  of  news  section,  Heti  Vilag- 
gazdasag,  Budapest,  Hungary,  Fresno  Bee;  Ranka  Ivelja, 
reporter/commentator,  CGP  Dnevnik,  Ljubljana,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald;  Mikhail  Kalkov, 
senior  news  editor,  INTERFAX  news  agency,  Moscow, 
U.S.S.R.,  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press;  Edward  Krzemien, 
news  reporter,  Gazeta  Wyborcza,  Warsaw,  Poland,  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times;  Zoltan  Laczik,  Beijing  bureau 
chief,  Nepszabadsag,  Budapest,  Hungary,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal;  Radomir  Licina,  foreign  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Borba,  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
Orange  County  edition,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif.;  Barbara 
Mathes-Cieszewska,  correspondent/economist,  Rzecz- 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Michael  Womack 


Neil  Westergaard 


Jon  Stepleton 


Michael  Womack,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times,  has  been  named 
circulation  director  at  the  newspaper. 
He  succeeds  Robert  Althaus,  who 
now  is  senior  vice  president  in  charge 
of  circulation  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  Detroit  News. 

Womack  previously  had  worked  as 
circulation  sales  and  marketing  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News- 
Sentinel,  assistant  to  the  publisher  at 
the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent- 
Mail,  a  reporter  with  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
News  and  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  Prog¬ 
ress-Index  and  press  secretary  to 
Rep.  Maijorie  S.  Holt  of  Maryland. 


The  Denver  Post  has  announced 
the  following  appointments. 

Neil  Westergaard,  formerly  a 
political  reporter  and  news  editor  for 
the  Post,  has  been  promoted  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

Allen  Walters,  formerly  sales 
development  manager  and  assistant 
classified  advertising  manager  at  the 
newspaper,  has  been  promoted  to 
classified  advertising  manager.  He 
succeeds  Jeannette  Dowd,  who  has 
been  named  classified  advertising 
manager  for  North  Jersey  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  New  Jersey. 

Jeanette  Chavez,  who  previously 
had  served  as  assistant  news  editor, 
news  editor  and  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Post,  has  been  named  fea¬ 
tures  editor. 

Vern  Mallinen  has  joined  the  Post 
as  director  of  sales  development. 


Gene  Williams,  previously  sports 
editor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  has 
been  named  metro  editor  of  the  Bee. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Bee,  he  was  sports 
editor  for  the  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Sam  Pollak,  previously  deputy 
sports  editor  of  the  Bee,  has  been 
named  sports  editor.  He  was  deputy 


—  NEWSPEOPLE  EDITOR 
TONY  CASE 


sports  editor  for  the  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland  before  joining  the  Bee. 

Brenda  Moore,  previously  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  Bee,  has  been 
named  executive  projects  editor.  She 
will  head  a  reporting  team  that  will 
handle  special  short-  and  long-range 
projects. 

John  Scalzi  has  been  named 
movie  critic.  He  joins  the  paper  from 
the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  the  university’s  ombudsman  and 
wrote  free-lance  articles  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

Ken  Hatfield  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
served  as  advertising  manager  of  mar¬ 
keting  services. 

Nicki  Rash  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  marketing  and  sales.  She  was 
previously  manager  of  circulation 
sales  and  single-copy. 


Jane  Larson  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Arizona  Business 
Gazette.  Larson  previously  worked 
at  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  in  Tucson. 
*  *  * 

The  New  York  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  editorial 
appointments: 

Allan  Kozinn,  a  contributing 
music  writer  and  editor  for  many 
publications  including  the  Times,  has 
joined  the  newspaper  as  a  staff 
reporter  covering  classical  music. 

Roberta  Smith,  formerly  a  con¬ 
tributing  art  critic  to  the  Times  and  art 
critic  for  the  New  York  City  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly  Village  Voice,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Times  as  an  art  critic. 

Carmel  McCoubrey,  formerly  an 
assistant  editor  at  Newsday  of  Mel¬ 
ville,  N.Y.,  has  been  hired  by  the 
Times  as  a  copy  editor  on  the  national 
desk. 

McCoubrey  previously  had  worked 
at  The  Advocate  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

*  *  * 

C.  Randy  Stano,  director  of  edito¬ 
rial  art  and  design  at  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 


Society  of  Newspaper  Design. 

Other  officers  elected  were;  Nancy 
Tobin,  director  of  publications  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  —  first 
vice  president;  George  Benge,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  News-Leader, 
Springfield,  Mo.  —  second  vice 
president;  Jim  Jennings,  assistant 
managing  editor/graphics  for  the  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  \n  Lexington,  Ky.  —  sec¬ 
retary;  and  Deborah  Withey,  design 
director  for  features  with  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  —  treasurer. 


The  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph  has  announced  the 
following  editorial  appointments. 

Jon  Stepleton,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  the  G-T,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  editor.  He  succeeds 
Thomas  J.  Mullen,  who  recently 
was  named  publisher  of  the  Lima 
(Ohio)  News. 

Stepleton  previously  had  worked  in 
several  reporting,  editing  and  man¬ 
agement  positions  with  newspapers  in 
Ohio  and  taught  business  and  jour¬ 
nalism  at  universities  in  the  Midwest. 

Wayne  Stewart,  formerly  deputy 
managing  editor,  has  been  promoted 
to  managing  editor. 

Stewart  previously  had  worked  as 
news  editor  at  the  G-T  and  held  edito¬ 
rial  positions  at  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal. 


Carolyn  Lochhead,  formerly  a 
writer  and  investigative  reporter  with 
Insight  magazine,  has  been  hired  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  in  its 
Washington,  D.C.,  bureau. 


The  Gazette  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  has  announced  the  following 
editorial  appointments. 

Dan  Dundon,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Waterloo  (Iowa)  Courier,  has 
been  named  metro-Iowa  editor  for  the 
Gazette;  and  Dan  Geiser,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Ames  (Iowa) 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  paper  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  editorial 
appointments: 

Larry  Snipes,  formerly  copy  edi¬ 
tor/news  editor  on  the  business  news 
desk,  has  been  promoted  to  business 
news  editor. 

Snipes  previously  had  served  as  a 
copy  editor  on  other  Times  desks  and 
on  the  journalism  faculties  of  Okla¬ 
homa  State  University,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  State  University  and  Califor¬ 
nia  State  University-Northridge. 

Richard  Beene,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor  for  the  Orange  County  edi¬ 
tion  and  earlier  a  reporter  for  the 
paper,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Suburban  section.  South  Bay  edition. 
He  succeeds  Merle  Harpe,  who  is 
on  leave  from  the  Times. 

Beene  previously  had  worked  for 
the  Spanish  news  agency  EFE  in 
Madrid,  United  Press  International  in 
New  York,  Cairo,  Miami,  Atlanta, 
and  Birmingham,  Ala. ,  and  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Mexico  City  for  the  Dal¬ 
las  Times  Herald. 

Mark  Saylor,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  County  edition,  has 
been  named  California  political  edi¬ 
tor.  He  succeeds  Leo  C.  Wolinsky, 
who  has  been  named  city  editor. 

Saylor  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  city  editor  for  San  Diego 
County,  government  and  politics  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter  at  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  and  reporter  for  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Democrat  in  Little  Rock. 

Peter  Warren,  formerly  acting 
editor  of  South  Bay,  has  been  named 
assistant  city  editor  for  Orange 
County. 

Warren  previously  had  worked  as 
assistant  editor  of  South  Bay  and  the 
Southeast/Long  Beach  edition, 
reporter  for  Orange  County,  reporter, 
bureau  chief  and  editor  at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  and 
writer  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  and  Portland,  Ore. 

Mary  Lou  Fulton,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  for  Orange  County, 
has  been  named  assistant  section  edi¬ 
tor  of  Suburban,  South  Bay. 

Fulton  previously  had  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  Southeast,  staff  writer 
and  on  the  city  desk  for  Orange 
County  and  reporter  and  editor  with 
the  AP  in  Little  Rock  and  Phoenix. 

Maria  L.  La  Ganga,  formerly 
business  writer  covering  agriculture, 
has  been  promoted  to  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  editor. 

La  Ganga  previously  had  worked 
as  a  business  writer  for  Orange 
County  and  reporter  for  Long  Beach 
and  Orange  County,  Metro. 

«  *  * 

John  Scalzitti,  formerly  major 
accounts  manager  for  Sun  Newspa¬ 


pers  in  Ohio,  has  been  named  retail 
sales  manager  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal. 

Scalzitti  previously  had  worked 
with  Brown-Thompson  Newspaper 
Group  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  several 
sales  positions  with  Sun  Newspapers. 
*  *  * 

Jeff  Squire,  formerly  assistant 
business  editor  at  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  has  been  named  business 
editor  at  the  newspaper. 

*  *  * 

James  W.  Collins,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Jersey  Herald  in 
Newton,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Association 
for  1992. 

Other  officers  elected  were: 
George  S.  Mitchell,  of  the  Morris 


County  Citizen  in  Denville  —  chair¬ 
man;  James  B.  Kilgore  of  Princeton 
Packet  Inc.  —  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent;  Richard  Bilotti  of  the  Trenton 
Times  —  vice  president  for  dailies; 
Patricia  Haughey  of  the  Central 
Record  in  Medford  —  vice  president 
for  weeklies;  and  Peter  E.  Leddy  of 
the  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News  in 
Passaic  —  treasurer. 

*  *  « 

Richard  S.  Feeney,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  of  the  Norwich 
(Conn.)  Bulletin,  has  been  named 
associate  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  eastern  Connecti¬ 
cut  edition. 

Feeney  previously  had  served  as 
office  manager  and  controller  at  the 
Bulletin. 


Woody  and  Deny  D’Oench  of  Middletown,  Connecticut 
have  sold 


THE  MIDDLETOWN  PRESS 

(DaUy  Circulation  19,500) 

To  Eagle  Publishing  Co.  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 

We  are  proud  to  have  served  as  the  broker  for 
Woody  and  Derry  D’Oench  in  this  transaction 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
313-646-4230 
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Newspaper  plant  construction  delayed 

City  council  OKs  Northern  California  newspaper's  muitimiilion- 
dollar  development  bond  package,  but  deal  falls  through 


By  Kathryn  Keatley  Garvey  ^ 

A  Northern  California  daily  news¬ 
paper  recently  won  city  council 
approval  for  a  $5.1  million  industrial 
development  bond  package  to  con¬ 
struct  a  new  newspaper  plant,  but  due 
to  time  constraints  in  meeting  an  Oct. 
16  state  deadline  and  mounting  prepa¬ 
ration  costs,  the  newspaper  backed 
out  of  the  creative  financing  plan. 

The  Reporter,  a  family-owned  and 
-operated  newspaper  in  Vacaville, 
Solano  County,  plans  to  move  its 
nearly  100-year-old  Main  Street  oper¬ 
ation  to  an  industrial  park  along  the 
Interstate  80  corridor. 

Plans  call  for  building  a  $6.2  mil¬ 
lion,  42,000-square-foot  facility  on 
7.23  acres  in  the  city’s  Interchange 
Business  Park,  at  the  intersection  of 
Crocker  Drive  and  Vaca  Valley  Park¬ 
way.  To  be  completed  by  June  1992, 
the  facility  would  house  a  $1  million 
printing  press  and  add  a  commercial 
printing  operation. 

“Instead  of  jumping  over  the 
hurdle,”  publisher  Richard  Rico  was 
quoted  as  saying  in  his  Oct.  9  edition, 
“we’re  going  to  run  around  it  and 
keep  going.”  He  announced  he  would 
pursue  more  traditional  financing,  a 
bank  loan. 

Rico,  second-generation  owner  of 
the  newspaper,  had  earlier  said  the 
success  of  the  project  hinged  “on 
whether  we  can  get  these  bonds  at  this 
interest  rate.” 

The  state  bond  program,  operated 
through  the  California  Industrial 
Development  Financing  Advisory 
Commission,  offers  tax-exempt,  low- 
interest  bonds  to  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  as  long  as  the  bonds  are  issued 
under  the  name  of  a  public  entity.  The 
City  Council,  a  public  entity  ,  is  trying 
to  lure  companies  to  the  industrial 
park  by  promising  to  help  them  with 
construction  loans  in  exchange  for 
bolstering  the  city’s  work  force  and 
tax  revenues. 

The  council  in  recent  years  has 
approved  financing  packages  for  two 
other  private  corporations,  Alza  and 
Applied  Biosystems. 

Michael  Palombo,  Vacaville’s  eco¬ 
nomic  director,  said  the  city’s  deci- 


(Keatley  Garvey  is  a  Northern  Cali¬ 
fornia  free-lance  journalist.) 


sion  to  get  involved  in  tax-exempt, 
low-interest  loans  is  “an  economic 
development  decision.”  New  jobs  are 
the  primary  target,  he  said. 

City  approval  is  the  first  step  in  a 
lengthy  process  allowing  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  to  qualify  for  the 
state  bond  program.  The  deadline  to 
submit  all  paperwork  to  the  state, 
however,  was  Oct.  16. 

Acting  in  its  role  as  the  Industrial 
Development  Authority,  the  City 
Council  voted  4-0,  with  Councilman 
Mike  Conner  abstaining,  in  favor  of 
the  bond.  Conner,  whose  neighboring 
insurance  firm  covers  the  Reporter, 
abstained  due  to  “conflict  of  inter¬ 
est.” 


completion,  the  Reporter  would  em¬ 
ploy  227  full-time  employees  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $3,565,000  and 
annual  revenues  of  $9,872,()0. 

Also  on  the  application  form  for  the 
$5.1  million  bond  package,  the  Ricos 
itemized  construction  costs  at  $3  mil¬ 
lion;  machinery,  equipment  and  in¬ 
stallation  at  $2  million;  and  financing, 
legal  and  miscellaneous  costs  at 
$100,000. 

“The  level  of  business  at  the 
Reporter  is  expected  to  increase  dra¬ 
matically  over  the  next  several  years 
due  to  the  huge  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion,”  Richard  Rico  wrote  in  the 
report.  “Headquartered  since  1883  in 
Vacaville,  Solano  County,  the  Re¬ 


Palombo  told  the  council  that  “According  to  the 
application  submitted,  the  company  expects  to 
expand  its  number  of  employees  from  131  to  227 
within  two  years  of  completing  the  project.” 


Palombo  told  the  council  that 
“According  to  the  application  sub¬ 
mitted,  the  company  expects  to 
expand  its  number  of  employees  from 
131  to  227  within  two  years  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  project. 

“These  bonds  do  not  require  any 
financial  contribution  on  the  part  of 
the  [Industrial  Development]  Au¬ 
thority,”  Palombo  said.  “The  respon¬ 
sibility  to  repay  the  bonds  is  solely 
that  of  the  application  and  do  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  debt  or  a  liability  to  the 
Authority  or  the  city.” 

The  application  lists  Richard  Rico 
as  the  publisher  and  John  Rico,  his 
father,  as  the  president  of  the  John 
Rico  Publishing  Co.  Major  sharehold¬ 
ers  are  Richard  Rico,  54%;  and  his 
parents,  John  and  Grace  Rico,  46%. 
John  Rico  used  to  work  for  the  former 
owners  and  then  purchased  the  paper. 

On  the  application  form — a  public 
document — the  Ricos  listed  their  cur¬ 
rent  annual  revenues  at  $7.3  million, 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  $3,079,000 
for  131  full-time  employees.  Once  the 
facility  is  completed,  the  full-time 
employees  would  total  156,  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $3,233,700,  and 
annual  revenues  of  $8,080,000,  the 
Ricos  estimated,  and  two  years  after 


porter  is  the  only  newspaper  in  a 
community  considered  by  state  eco¬ 
nomists  to  be  located  at  ‘ground  zero’ 
of  an  area  of  dramatic  expansion — 
along  the  1-80  corridor  between  Sac¬ 
ramento  and  the  Bay  area. 

“Our  resultant  labor  needs  will  be 
manifold,  as  will  our  needs  for  state- 
of-the-art  equipment.  Newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  most  affected, 
requiring  the  need  to  hire  and  train 
mainly  unskilled  personnel — from 
entry-level-aged  workers  to  senior 
citizens — to  service  the  growing 
region.  Circulation  growth,  new 
newspaper  products  now  ‘on  hold’ 
pending  a  new  facility,  and  a  planned 
expansion  into  the  field  of  commer¬ 
cial  printing  are  plans  that  will  result 
in  nearly  doubling  our  present  work 
force.” 

The  Reporter’s  existing  10,000- 
square-foot  facility  would  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  retail-professional  office 
space.  Rico  also  listed  another  benefit 
to  Vacaville  as  “an  increase  of  an 
estimated  $40,000  in  real  estate 
taxes.” 

Vacaville,  population  75,000  and 
often  described  as  “a  bedroom  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Bay  area  and  Sacra- 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Newsroom  computers  are  for  reporting,  not  just  writing 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Twenty  years  ago  this  magazine 
reported  a  warning  to  newspapers 
that  their  newsrooms  were  10  years 
behind  their  production  departments 
in  the  use  of  computers. 

Newspapers  and  their  systems  ven¬ 
dors  caught  up  fast.  Newer  prepress 
and  pagination  systems  brought  much 
of  production  into  the  newsrooms. 

But  more  recently  another  major 
step  has  placed  the  same  technology 
at  the  start  of  the  publishing  cycle  by 
allowing  journalists  to  exploit  com¬ 
puters  for  news  gathering. 

Aided  by  journalists  teaching  other 
journalists,  promotion  of  such  tech¬ 
niques  by  professional  organizations 
and  creation  of  university  programs 
to  teach  the  practice  to  students,  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  has  spread 
fer  from  the  first  few  newspapers’ 
prize- winning  efforts. 

E&P’s  weekly  technology  cover¬ 
age  and  its  reporting  in  periodic  spe¬ 
cial  sections  on  computers,  color  and 
photography  in  newspapers  have 
focused  primarily  on  issues  related  to 
production,  from  front-end  systems 
through  distribution.  It  has  also 
looked  at  business  systems  and  appli¬ 


cations  in  marketing  and  advertising. 

This  year’s  “Publishing  Comput¬ 
ers’’  section,  however,  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  computer- 
assisted  reporting.  Most  of  its  articles 
were  authored  by  staff  members  at 
the  Missouri  Institute  of  Computer- 
Assisted  Reporting  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  in 
Columbia.  Several  other  organiza¬ 
tions  noted  in  this  section  have  similar 
programs. 

Missouri’s  program  is  led  by  Elliot 
G.  Jaspin,  who  pioneered  the  field  of 
computer-assisted  reporting,  picking 
up  a  Pulitzer  along  the  way  for  work 
that  grew  out  of  his  exploration  of 
government  databases.  His  efforts 
and  those  of  others  since  have  often 
led  to  legal  battles  to  obtain  magneti¬ 
cally  recorded  public  information. 

That  fight  isn’t  over.  This  section 
contains  an  article  about  pertinent 
s-tate  statutes  and  another  that 
addresses  the  implications  of  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  copyright  U.S.  Government 
software. 

Also  in  this  section,  the  authors 
explain  computer-assisted  reporting, 
give  suggestions  on  where  to  look  for 
information  and  explain  how  newspa¬ 
pers  can  set  up  for  computer-assisted 


projects. 

While  much  government  informa¬ 
tion,  such  as  commercial,  economic 
and  census  data,  is  readily  accessible, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  a  wealth  of 
information  exists  outside  of  govern¬ 
ment  offices.  Commercial  databases 
for  publications  and  for  specialized 
information  are  accessible  from  sev¬ 
eral  sources,  although  the  informa¬ 
tion  will  not  necessarily  be  obtained 
and  later  processed  in  quite  the  same 
manner. 

Some  newspapers  will  not  have  to 
look  far  if  they  are  able  to  download 
information  from  their  own  electronic 
libraries  to  newsroom  PCs  loaded 
with  appropriate  software.  They  not 
only  can  lend  depth  and  breadth  to 
news  stories  but  may  also  be  able  to 
spot  local  trends  or  patterns  over 
time,  across  locations  or  among  indi¬ 
viduals  or  groups. 

Looking  back  to  1971,  this  pullout 
section  reprises  what  may  well  have 
been  the  earliest  effort  to  tie  together 
available  computer  technology  to 
produce  daily  newspapers  through 
entirely  electronic  means.  The  proj¬ 
ect  was  intended  to  demonstrate  that 
newsrooms  could  quickly  make  up  for 
their  technology  lag. 


Computers — ^just  another  reporting  tool 


By  Mary  Ann  Chick  Whiteside 

Insiders  call  the  technique  of  using 
computers  to  do  research  for  news 
stories  computer-assisted  journalism, 
but  many  leaders  of  this  growing  type 
of  journalism  suggest  that  the  label 
may  scare  some  of  the  reporters  and 
editors  who  could  benefit  most  from 
using  computers  to  get  good  stories. 

Instead  of  using  the  jargon,  those 
leaders  suggest  journalists  need  to 
think  of  using  computers  as  another 
reporting  tool  —  one  that  works  for 
some  stories  and  for  others  is  as  use¬ 
less  as  taking  notes  with  a  felt  pen  at  a 
rainy  event. 

Bill  Dedman,  who  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1989  for  articles  aided  by 
computer  research,  rushes  to  join  the 
growing  corps  of  people  writing 
books  on  computer-assisted  journal¬ 
ism. 

But  he  questions  the  description, 
asking,  “Did  anyone  write  books 
about  interview-assisted  journalism? 
Phone-assisted  journalism?  Note¬ 
book  journalism?” 

Using  the  phone  or  an  interview  to 
get  information  and  a  notebook  to 


record  the  findings  are  accepted  tech¬ 
niques  for  getting  the  story. 

Dedman  and  others  see  the  day 
when  computers  will  be  just  a  routine 
tool  used  by  all  good  journalists  on 
daily  stories  as  well  as  projects.  After 
all,  computers  can  help  journalists  get 
information. 

The  right  software  can  help  some- 


sort  through  databases,  collections  of 
records,  compiled  on  computers  by 
federal,  state  or  local  governments. 
For  instance,  a  journalist  using  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  Toxic  Release  Inventory 
can  get  background  information  on 
many  companies  in  the  United  States 
from  this  database  on  computers. 


Whatever  the  name  for  the  research  techniques,  it 
is  dear  that  journaiists  need  to  learn  to  use 
computers  to  do  a  good  job  today. 


one  sort  through  12,000  records  from 
the  city  building  inspector’s  office, 
spot  trends  of  crimes  in  1 ,000  or  more 
police  reports  and  build  a  resource  for 
tracking  campaign  contributions.  The 
right  software  and  information  can  let 
a  reporter  know  the  owner  of  burning 
property,  the  owner  of  a  car  or  the 
officers  of  any  corporation  registered 
with  the  state. 

Journalists  can  use  computers  to 


A  more  ambitious  person  could 
look  at  the  type  of  wastes  being 
released  in  a  community  by  all  area 
companies. 

However,  not  all  local,  state  and 
federal  records  are  kept  on  comput¬ 
ers.  Sometimes,  journalists  need  to 
build  their  own  databases  before  they 
can  discover  the  patterns  or  the 
unusual  instances  in  records. 

(Continued  on  page  20PC) 
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Resources  for  computer-assisted  journalism 


By  Mary  Ann  Chick  Whiteside 

Journalists  looking  for  help  in  get¬ 
ting  started  or  executing  a  computer- 
assisted  project  can  find  it  from  pri¬ 
vate  firms,  four  universities  with  for¬ 
mal  programs  or  other  community  re¬ 
sources  such  as  economic  develop¬ 
ment  agencies. 

Books,  newsletters  and  seminars 
also  offer  more  general  help  in  learn¬ 
ing  about  this  reporting  tool. 

Three  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Missouri,  who  worked  with  the 
Missouri  Institute  for  Computer- 
Assisted  Reporting  (MICAR),  are 
selling  their  computer  skills  through  a 
Seattle-based  company. 

Tom  Braden,  Adam  Berliant  and 
David  Washington  formed  Electronic 
Public  Information  Consultants 
(EPIC)  to  market  what  they  learned  at 
Missouri. 

(Chick  Whiteside  is  assistant  metro 
editor  for  the  Flint  [Mich.]  Journal, 
where  her  duties  include  directing 
computer-assisted  Journalism  projects 
and  overseeing  newsroom  training. 
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“We’re  looking  for  people  who 
can’t  afford  the  equipment  or  hire  the 
people  to  do  this  full  time  or  people 
who  don’t  know  what  to  do,”  said 
Berliant,  who  has  worked  extensively 
with  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency’s  database  on  toxic  releases 
by  companies. 

Although  the  firm  expects  most  of 
its  work  will  come  from  media  out¬ 
lets,  the  owners  also  expect  to  work 
for  public  interest  groups,  lawyers 
and  others  who  need  public  informa¬ 
tion  to  better  do  their  Jobs.  For 
instance,  a  lawyer  could  hire  the  firm 
to  study  court  records  and  determine 
the  conviction  rate  of  a  Judge,  Ber¬ 
liant  said. 

The  firm  is  building  its  own  data¬ 
base  library,  including  the  EPA’s 
Toxic  Release  Inventory  and  federal 
aviation  records.  That  library  will 
grow  as  it  acquires  records  and  data¬ 
bases  for  clients. 

The  firm’s  services  include  track¬ 
ing,  obtaining  and  analyzing  records 
and  producing  reports.  A  client  could 
contract  for  all  or  some  of  those  ser¬ 
vices  at  $65  an  hour,  Berliant  said. 

University  services 
The  firm  might  provide  some  com¬ 
petition  for  four  universities  that  offer 
similar  services. 

Those  universities  offer  programs 
designed  to  assist  Journalists  with 
using  electronic  records.  They  are: 
MICAR,  where  the  three  business¬ 
men  learned  the  most  about  com¬ 
puter-assisted  Journalism;  The  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Advanced  Report¬ 
ing  (NIAR),  based  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Indianapolis,  and  sponsor  of 
two  conferences  on  computer- 
assisted  Journalism;  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill’s 
Program  in  Precision  Journalism; 
Transactional  Records  Access  Clear¬ 
inghouse  (TRAC)  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity. 

The  four  can  help  news  organiza¬ 
tions  gain  access  to  the  power  of  a 
mainframe  computer  and  teach  Jour¬ 
nalists  how  to  use  personal  computers 
to  interpret  data.  (See  seminars  be¬ 
low.) 

At  MICAR,  the  Datacore  program 
allows  news  organizations  to  use  their 
own  nine-track  tapes  or  tapes  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  institute.  Subscribers, 
who  need  a  PC  and  modem,  must  buy 
a  $200  software  program  and  pay  an 
annual  fee  based  on  circulation  or 
market  price.  There  also  are  flat  per- 
minute  fees  for  using  the  mainframe. 

NIAR  also  offers  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  some  on  site.  Although  much 
of  the  institute’s  work  focuses  on 


research  such  as  a  study  of  the  value 
of  on-line  information  for  visual  Jour¬ 
nalists,  the  school  also  offers  help  in 
reporting  projects.  Help  also  is  avail¬ 
able  with  polling,  surveying  and  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  as  the  institute  strives 
to  meet  its  goal  of  encouraging  the  use 
of  computers  and  other  advanced 
methods  to  expand  the  range,  quality 
and  speed  of  reporting. 

The  Center  for  Computer  Analysis 
and  the  Center  for  Public  Opinion 
Polling  are  affiliated  with  the  insti¬ 
tute. 

At  UNC-CH,  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications 
works  with  the  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science  to  offer  help  to  news 
media. 

For  an  annual  fee,  subscribers  get 
staff  help  in  finding  the  right  data  for  a 
project  and  assistance  in  analyzing 
the  data. 

At  Syracuse  University,  TRAC 
uses  information  from  nine-track 
tapes  from  a  variety  of  sources  to 
provide  reports  on  subjects  such  as 
the  performance  of  U . S .  district  attor¬ 
neys  and  tax  enforcement  practices 
by  the  IRS.  The  institute  concentrates 
on  information  available  about  and 
from  the  federal  government. 

TRAC  will  provide  databases,  ex¬ 
tracts  from  those  databases,  analyti¬ 
cal  reports  and  consulting.  Fees  vary 
according  to  the  time  and  service 
required. 

Books 

A  lack  of  books  on  computer- 
assisted  Journalism  has  meant  teach¬ 
ers  and  others  wanting  to  learn  more 
about  the  subject  often  need  to  com¬ 
pile  their  own  resources,  using  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  subject  and  examples  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers. 

However,  some  are  starting  to 
write  books  on  the  subject.  For 
example,  the  newest  version  of  The 
Reporter’s  Handbook,  an  Investiga¬ 
tor’s  Guide  to  Documents  and  Tech¬ 
niques  discusses  many  of  the  issues 
and  techniques  related  to  computer- 
assisted  Journalism.  Published  in 
199I,  it  is  available  for  $19  from  In¬ 
vestigative  Reporters  &  Editors,  100  I 
Neff  Hall,  School  of  Journalism, 
Univ.  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
65211. 

IRE  also  is  working  with  three  for¬ 
mer  reporters  who  are  writing  a  book 
devoted  solely  to  computer-aided 
Journalism.  Bill  Dedman,  Elliot  Jas- 
pin  and  Richard  Mullins  are  writing 
“Power  Reporting:  Your  Complete 
Guide  to  Computer-Assisted  Report¬ 
ing.”  IRE  will  publish  and  sell  the 
(Continued  on  page  4PC) 
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New  SCSI  Interlace. 

A  SCSI  interlace  is  now 
available  for  direct  connec 
tion  to  a  variety  of  desktop 
computers  and  workstations. 

Automatic  Operation.  For  high  volume 
scanning  requiring  unattended  operation, 
an  optional  Auto-feeder  will  be  available.  It 
can  scan  up  to  300  slides  unattended. 
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book,  expected  to  be  available  by 
December. 

The  book  will  make  a  case  for  using 
computers  as  reporting  tools,  detail 
the  technique,  and  offer  advice  for 
those  wanting  to  do  their  own  pro¬ 
jects,  Dedman  said. 

The  three  also  want  to  include  a 
listing  of  every  computer-assisted 
article  published  so  that  others  can 
quickly  find  examples  of  this  type  of 
work,  Dedman  said. 

The  listing  also  would  be  available 
at  IRE  as  part  of  its  morgue  of  investi¬ 
gative  articles. 

Dedman  has  used  a  computer  as  a 
reporting  tool  for  many  stories, 
including  the  one  that  earned  a  1989 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative 
reporting.  Those  articles  documented 
racial  discrimination  by  Atlanta,  Ga., 
banks. 

Jaspin  is  director  of  MICAR  and 
co-developer  of  Nine-Track  Express, 
software  that  easily  translates  main¬ 
frame  computer  tapes  for  use  on  per¬ 
sonal  computers. 

Mullins,  a  former  reporter  and  copy 
editor,  now  works  for  a  company  that 
installs  newspaper  pagination  sys¬ 
tems.  He  trains  editorial  personnel  on 
using  the  new  systems. 

At  least  one  new  book  is  expected 
to  be  published  this  month. 

Philip  Meyer,  who  began  using 
computer-based  research  technology 
as  a  reporter  in  the  1960s,  updated  his 
classic  Precision  Journalism:  A 
Reporter’s  Guide  to  Social  Science 
Research  Methods.  The  book,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1973  and  updated  in  1978, 
has  been  out  of  print. 

In  New  Precision  Journalism  he 
covers  the  same  principles  as  in  the 
first  book  and  expands  the  coverage 
to  include  a  look  at  how  reporters  can 
use  computers,  surveys,  and  data¬ 
bases  to  do  a  better  job  of  reporting. 

The  book  ($35,  $12.95  paperback) 
is  available  from  Order  Dept.,  Indiana 
University  Press,  10th  &  Morton, 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  47405. 

James  Brown,  executive  director  of 
NIAR  and  an  associate  dean  of  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  is  writing  a  book  that  will 
discuss  using  computers  for  reporting 
and  will  feature  journalists  who  regu¬ 
larly  use  computers  in  their  work. 

Brown  also  expects  to  look  at  the 
issue  of  privacy  vs.  the  right  to  know 
and  the  ethics  of  data  collection  and 
analysis. 

Expected  out  in  early  1993,  the 
book  will  likely  be  marketed  as  a  sup¬ 
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plementary  text  for  reporting  classes. 
Brown  said.  It  also  will  work  for  those 
getting  started  in  using  computers  as  a 
reporting  tool,  he  said. 

John  Ulmann,  a  news  consultant, 
free-lance  investigative  reporter  and 
frequent  speaker  on  computer- 
assisted  reporting  techniques,  also 
plans  to  discuss  using  computers  in 
reporting  in  his  book  on  advanced 
investigative  reporting,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  St.  Martin’s  Press. 

Ulmann  was  executive  director  of 
Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
from  1979  to  1983,  where  he  started 
the  IRE  Journal  and  organized  the 
electronic  library.  He  also  originated 
IRE’S  reporter’s  handbook. 

As  assistant  manaping  editor  for 
projects  at  the  Star  7,  ihune,  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  he  supervised  a  project  that 
won  the  1990  Pulitzer  Prize  for  inves¬ 
tigative  reporting. 

Seminars 

The  four  universities  also  offer 
seminars  to  teach  journalists  com¬ 
puter  skills  so  they  can  direct  and 
conduct  their  own  projects. 

MICAR  (120  Neff  Hall,  Univ.  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo.  65211;  314/882-0684) 
offers  a  week-long  seminar  on  using 
electronic  records.  The  sessions, 
limited  to  10  students,  are  offered 
about  evei7  three  months.  Cost  is 
based  on  circulation  or  market  share 
of  a  news  organization. 

Sessions  are  geared  for  novices, 
and  about  70%  of  participants  have  no 
experience  working  with  computers, 
said  Jaspin,  who  also  is  an  assistant 
professor  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Jaspin  also  teaches  workshops  on 
site  for  newspapers  and  trade  organi¬ 
zations. 

NIAR  (ES4I04,  902  W.  New  York 
St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46202-5154), 
which  sometimes  offers  workshops 
on  software  such  as  Tape  view,  Para¬ 
dox  or  Ask  Sam  and  will  do  on-site 
workshops,  is  best  known  for  its 
annual  conferences  on  computer- 
assisted  journalism.  The  third  such 
conference  is  set  for  Mar.  20-22, 1992, 
in  Indianapolis. 

The  conference,  co-sponsored  by 
IRE,  includes  workshops  for  begin¬ 
ners  and  power  users;  vendors  for 
databases,  computer  equipment  and 
other  services  and  goods;  and  speak¬ 
ers  who  talk  about  techniques,  pro¬ 
jects,  and  problems  they’ve  encoun¬ 
tered. 

IRE  also  features  computer- 
assisted  journalism  at  its  regional  and 
national  conferences.  The  next 
national  conference  is  June  11-14, 
1992,  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

UNC-CH  (Dr.  Beverly  Wiggins, 


UNC-CH  Program  in  Precision  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Institute  for  Research  in 
Social  Science,  Manning  Hall,  CB 
3355,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.  27599-3355) 
offered  its  first  week-long  seminar  on 
computers  in  reporting  in  June  1991. 

The  sessions,  offered  with  the  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
also  explore  other  social-science 
research  techniques. 

TRAC  (478  Newhouse  II,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.Y.  13244-2100;  315/443- 
3196)  also  offers  seminars  for  report¬ 
ers  and  editors  interested  in  improv¬ 
ing  their  skills  on  computers. 

MICAR  and  IRE  offer  newsletters 
with  information  on  using  computers 
in  reporting.  MICAR’s  monthly 
Uplink  ($  15/year)  focuses  entirely  on 
computer-assisted  journalism.  The 
IRE  Journal  ($25;  free  to  IRE  mem¬ 
bers),  which  also  focuses  on  other 
investigative  techniques,  is  published 
every  other  month. 

Leaf  forms  senior 
management  team 

Late  last  month.  Leaf  Systems 
Inc.,  the  Southboro,  Mass.,  designer 
and  maker  of  electronic  photo-imag¬ 
ing  equipment  for  the  publishing 
industry,  named  three  senior  vice 
presidents  to  its  management  team. 

They  were  brought  aboard,  said 
Leaf  president  and  cofounder  Robert 
Caspe,  “to  carry  the  company 
smoothly  through  this  period  of  tre¬ 
mendous  growth  and  beyond.’’ 

In  sales  and  marketing,  Harold  R. 
Evans  brings  more  than  25  years 
experience  in  the  prepress  industry. 
He  joins  Leaf  from  R.R.  Donnelly  & 
Sons  Co.,  where  he  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  its  Customer  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tems  business.  Evans  had  earlier  held 
senior  marketing  and  general  manage¬ 
ment  positions  with  Crosfield  Elec¬ 
tronics,  Linotype,  Harris  Corp.  and 
Compugraphic. 

Dunn  Instruments  Inc.  founder 
James  F.  Dunn  heads  up  strategic 
development  at  Leaf.  His  company 
pioneered  development  of  the  first 
commercial  film  recorders  for  com¬ 
puter  imaging.  Later  he  worked  with 
Leaf  through  his  Dunn  Imaging  Inc. 
consulting  firm. 

Brian  G.  Eastman,  in  charge  of 
engineering,  joined  Leaf  from  Agfa 
Corp.’s  Compugraphic  division.  His 
engineering  and  management  work 
with  Compugraphic  go  back  25  years 
and  include  patents  on  some  the  com¬ 
pany’s  earlier  products.  During  the 
period  1985-87  he  was  president  of 
Bettex  Inc.,  developer  of  PC-based 
color  image  processing  computers  for 
the  newspaper  market. 
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Getting  started  in  computer-assisted  journalism 


By  Mary  Ann  Chkk  Whiteside 

News  organizations  wanting  to  use 
computers  as  a  reporting  tool  can 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  to  get 
started.  Or  they  can  spend  nothing — 
well,  almost  nothing. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  recently 
decided  to  set  up  a  workstation  for 
those  interested  in  computer-assisted 
journalism,  spending  thousands  to  get 
the  equipment  and  software  it 
wanted. 

In  contrast,  when  David  Ashenfel- 
ter  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press  first 
started  using  a  computer  as  a  report¬ 
ing  tool,  he  used  his  own  Kaypro  II. 

The  rest  spend  somewhere  in  be¬ 
tween. 

It  takes  a  personal  computer  to  get 
started.  It  can  be  an  IBM,  IBM  com¬ 
patible  or  an  Apple  Macintosh.  The 
computer  can  be  a  desktop  or  a  port¬ 
able  (especially  handy  when  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  let  the  records  leave  an 
office). 

The  computer  needs  at  least  one 
disk  drive.  Hard  drives  hold  more 
information  than  a  floppy  disk  drive. 
The  bigger  the  hard  drive,  the  more 


information  that  can  be  stored  and  the 
faster  it  can  be  processed.  (Bigger 
also  is  more  expensive.) 

The  system  also  needs  a  floppy  disk 
drive  to  get  programs  and  data  onto 
the  hard  drive.  News  organizations 
can  make  it  easier  on  information 
sources  by  having  access  to  drives 
that  can  read  5(4"  and/or  V/i  floppy 
disks. 

Next,  there  is  the  monitor.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  line  is  monochrome.  A 
high-resolution  graphics  and  color 
monitor  makes  screen  displays  more 
interesting. 

A  printer  or  access  to  a  printer  lets  a 
journalist  print  out  results. 

A  modem  allows  the  personal  com¬ 
puter  to  connect  with  a  mainframe 
computer — something  powerful 
enough  to  analyze  almost  all  elec¬ 
tronic  records  provided  by  a  govern¬ 
mental  unit.  To  make  a  modem  useful 
requires  a  communications  software 
program. 

A  nine-track  tape  reader,  with  a 
computer  card  and  some  software, 
lets  a  journalist  mimic  the  power  of  a 
mainframe  on  a  personal  computer. 


The  two  most  popular  software 
packages  for  journalists  are  Nine- 
Track  Express,  co-developed  by  a 
former  journalist,  and  Tapeview,  the 
only  company  that  expressed  interest 
in  working  with  the  National  Institute 
for  Advance  Reporting. 

However,  all  this  equipment  is 
powerless  without  instructions  (soft¬ 
ware.)  First,  it  needs  a  base  language. 
For  IBM  or  compatibles,  MS-DOS  is 
the  operating  system  that  sets  up  the 
computer  to  run  other  programs. 
Then,  the  computer  needs  something 
to  work  with  words,  numbers  and 
records. 

A  word-processing  program,  such 
as  XyWrite  or  WordPerfect,  works 
with  text;  a  spreadsheet,  such  as 
Excel  or  Lotus  1-2-3  takes  care  of  the 
numbers  and  complex  calculations, 
and  a  database  program,  such  as 
dBase  or  Paradox,  will  sort,  index  and 
analyze  records. 

Sometimes,  a  news  organization 
can  do  the  first  projects  without  buy¬ 
ing  any  equipment.  For  instance,  the 
business  or  marketing  offices  often 
(Continued  on  page  6PC) 
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The  Right  Angle  on  News  Communications 


Now  you  don’t  have  to  settle 
for  the  news  wire  module 
that  tagged  along  with  your 
editorial  publishing  system.  Azimuth 
is  a  full  electronic  news  management 
system  that  encompasses  everything 
from  news  wire  retrieval  to  advanced 
remote  communications  of  text  and 
graphics. 

Azimuth  is  platform-independent, 
so  it  works  with  the  technologies  you 


have  in  place  now  and  those  you’ll 
migrate  to  in  the  future.  And  because 
the  system  is  entirely  software-driven, 
the  features  on  your  wish  list  are 
now  an  affordable  option. 

■  Full  Remote  Communications 

■  Comprehensive  Classification 

■  Urgency  Notification 

■  Key  Word  Search 

■  Story  Archiving 

■  Supports  DOS,  Mac,  Atex,  etc. 


At  Tolman  Technologies,  news 
communications  for  newspapers  is 
what  we  do  —  end  of  story. 

For  a  free  information  kit,  call 
1-800-257-8399,  24  hours  a  day, 

7  days  a  week. 

touK! 
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already  have  equipment  and  software 
that  a  reporter  could  use  once  the 
offices  are  closed.  Many  use  spread¬ 
sheets  routinely;  some  use  database 
programs  that  can  work  for  news¬ 
room  projects. 

The  art  department  also  might  have 
equipment  and  software  that  will 
work.  For  instance,  many  artists  use 
Excel  on  their  Macintoshes  in  build¬ 
ing  bar  graphs  or  pie  charts.  The  same 
program  will  work  for  journalists  who 
want  to  work  with  numbers  from 
records. 

The  equipment,  with  the  right  soft¬ 
ware,  also  may  work  when  acquiring 
records  from  small  government  units. 

Many  of  the  governmental  units 
keep  their  records  in  personal  com¬ 
puters  and  use  off-the-shelf  software 
such  as  dBase  or  Lotus  1-2-3.  It  is 
possible  to  get  copies  of  their  com¬ 
puterized  records  on  disks  to  view  on 
a  news  organization’s  computer. 

For  instance,  when  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  recently  asked  area 
school  districts  for  employee  income 
information  reported  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  several  districts 
gave  us  the  information  as  Lotus 
1-2-3  data  on  floppy  disks. 

However,  journalists  interested  in 
records  from  larger  governmental 
units  are  likely  to  find  the  information 
stored  on  nine-track  tape.  The  tape 
has  nine  tracks  of  stored  information 
and  can  be  read  by  a  mainframe  com¬ 
puter  or  by  a  tape  drive  connected  to  a 
personal  computer  with  a  controller 
card  and  software. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment  (a  tape  reader)  and  software 
(Tapeview  or  Nine-Track  Express  for 


IBM-compatibles  and  several  pro¬ 
grams  for  Macs),  purchases  may  not 
be  necessary.  Oftentimes,  the  news 
organization  may  already  have  a 
mainframe.  It  is  being  used  to  process 
payroll  or  circulation  information  and 
may  have  time  available  for  editorial 
projects. 

Many  reporters  have  worked  with 
their  systems  people,  said  Phillip 
Meyer,  author  of  New  Precision  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Sometimes,  the  news  organi¬ 
zation's  systems  people  write  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  convert  nine-track  tapes  to 
floppy  disks  for  use  in  a  personal  com¬ 
puter. 


major  businesses. 

Services  based  at  three  universities 
offer  help  designed  for  journalists. 
They  are  the  Missouri  Institute  for 
Computer-Assisted  Reporting 
(MICAR),  National  Institute  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Reporting  (NIAR)  and  the  Un¬ 
iversity  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill’s  Institute  for  Precision  Journalism. 

Meyer  says  borrowing  equipment 
is  a  good  way  for  news  organizations 
to  test  the  technique  of  using  comput¬ 
ers  as  a  reporting  tool. 

But  Elliot  Jaspin,  now  director  of 
MICAR  and  the  reporter  who  helped 


With  borrowed  equipment,  or  with  their  own 
equipment,  many  journaiists  are  showing  how 
computers  change  reporting.  No  ionger  do  Journaiists 
need  to  reiy  on  researchers  or  government 
representatives  to  interpret  data. 


Sometimes,  the  journalists  are 
trained  and  given  access  to  the  main¬ 
frame  after  hours.  Other  journalists 
took  in  the  community  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  to  read  nine-track  tapes. 

Businesses  and  local  universities 
offer  their  services.  They  often  offer 
deals  to  those  wilting  to  use  their 
equipment  after  5  p.m.  or  on 
weekends.  Meyer  said  he  used  com¬ 
mercial  services  when  he  began  an¬ 
alyzing  raw  data  available  from  gov¬ 
ernment  sources. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit 
News  also  often  pay  for  computer 
time  at  Wayne  State  University  or  the 
University  of  Michigan  when  a  pow¬ 
erful  computer  is  needed. 

A  modem  will  connect  a  personal 
computer  to  any  mainframe  that  will 
sell  time,  and  those  mainframes  can 
be  found  at  every  university  as  well  as 


develop  Nine-Track  Express,  be¬ 
lieves  journalists  need  to  know  how  to 
use  the  computers  themselves  and 
have  their  own  equipment. 

Owning  the  equipment  and  know¬ 
ing  how  to  use  it  mean  journalists  do 
not  need  to  wait  for  someone  else  to 
finish  the  payroll  or  another  project, 
Jaspin  said.  Journalists  then  are  able 
to  use  the  power  of  computers  as 
quickly  as  needed,  he  said.  On  dead¬ 
line  reporting,  that  access  can  make  a 
difference. 

With  borrowed  equipment,  or  with 
their  own  equipment,  many  journal¬ 
ists  are  showing  how  computers 
change  reporting. 

No  longer  do  journalists  need  to 
rely  on  researchers  or  government 
representatives  to  interpret  data. 
Journalists  can  do  the  analysis  them¬ 
selves. 


Census  connection 


By  Mary  Ann  Chick  Whiteside 

Journalists  with  a  personal  com¬ 
puter,  modem  and  subscription  to 
CompuServe  or  Dialog  quickly  can 
get  up-to-date  information  from  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau.  The  bureau  first 
releases  information  from  the  1990 
census  on  magnetic,  nine-track  tape. 
The  data  quickly  shows  up  in  CEN- 
DATA  on  CompuServe. 

While  the  census  bureau  delivers 
the  information  free,  users  need  to 
pay  communication  charges  and  con¬ 
nect  time  —  about  $15  an  hour. 

The  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  has  used 
CENDATA  to  get  details  about  the 


population  and  housing  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  our  circulation  area.  We  save 
the  information  on  cities  and  counties 
from  our  area  on  floppy  disks,  then 
import  it  into  a  word-processing  or 
database  program  and  look  for 
unusual  developments. 

The  news  and  lifestyle  departments 
have  developed  a  number  of  stories, 
including: 

•  A  look  at  how  the  city  of  Flint  is 
becoming  a  rental  community.  For 
years,  it  had  one  of  the  highest  home- 
ownership  rates  in  the  country.  The 
latest  census  data  show  the  city’s 
rate  is  below  the  national  average. 

•  The  need  for  male  role  models  in 


schools  because  58%  of  all  families  in 
Flint  are  one-parent  families.  About 
52%  are  headed  by  females. 

•  More  and  more  grandparents  are 
raising  their  grandchildren.  Often,  the 
census  information  is  only  a  para¬ 
graph  or  two  in  a  20-  to  40-inch  story, 
but  the  numbers  help  us  quantify  sto¬ 
ries  about  the  commumty. 

Information  about  (JENDATA  (a 
trademark  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census)  is 
available  from  CompuServe  (Go 
CENDATA)  and  DIALOG  (BEGIN 
CENDATA)  or  by  calling  the  Data 
Access  and  Use  Staff  at  the  Census 
(Continued  on  page  20PC) 
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AP  BusinessWatch 

PC  software  puts  papers  in  touch  with  latest 
stock  quotes  and  breaking  business  news 


By  James  Kennedy 

When  I  was  a  business  editor  of  a 
metro  newspaper  a  few  years  ago,  I 
wondered  why  the  Associated  Press 
couldn’t  make  its  stock  market  data 
more  accessible. 

The  stories  were  there  to  be  edited 
on  the  tube,  but  the  stock  prices  were 
going  straight  to  the  composing  room. 

The  only  way  to  check  a  stock  price 
was  to  read  over  a  production  per¬ 
son’s  shoulder  in  the  composing 
room.  But  those  days  are  over  with 
the  development  of  AP  Business- 
Watch. 

One  user,  Kansas  City  Star  busi¬ 
ness  editor  Randy  Smith,  noted:  “For 
the  first  time,  reporters  and  editors 
have  access  to  on-line  stock  quotes 
and  related  stories  without  having  to 
call  brokerages  to  get  updates.” 

At  the  Star,  where  BusinessWatch 
was  first  tested,  “It  is  particularly 
helpful  on  deadlines  when  working  on 
a  variety  of  different  stories,  from 
Debra  Skodack’s  stock  column  to 
breaking  news  stories  like  TWA  or 
Ameribanc,”  Smith  said. 

Basically,  BusinessWatch  is  a 
piece  of  computer  software.  Newspa¬ 
pers  plug  it  into  a  personal  computer 
to  track  news  and  stocks  on  the  same 
screen.  Among  the  system’s  uses  are: 

•  alerting  reporters  and  editors  to 
unusual  price  changes  and  news  about 
stocks  of  interest  to  your  readers; 

•  storing  data  for  selected  stocks 
over  a  full  quarter  for  use  in  con¬ 
structing  spreadsheets  or  graphs; 

•  finding  the  current  price  on  any 
stock  with  all  the  detail  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  in  printed  stock 
tables; 

•  observing  scrolling  headlines 
from  the  AP  business  report  and  pull¬ 
ing  up  full  text  of  stories  of  interest. 

Some  newspapers  may  already  be 
using  stockbroker-type  terminals. 
BusinessWatch,  by  contrast,  is  ajour- 
nalist’s  box,  designed  by  journalists. 
It  is  based  on  Microsoft  Windows,  a 
PC  environment  featuring  a  mouse- 
controlled  graphical  user  interface. 
Information  can  be  stored  and  printed 
out.  For  a  $400  installation  fee, 
BusinessWatch  is  available  to  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  with  IBM  or  compati¬ 
ble  386-based  PCs  that  subscribe  to 
AP’s  SelectStocks  I  or  II  services. 


(Kennedy  is  business  editor  at  the 
Associated  Press.) 
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To  complement  BusinessWatch, 
AP  member  newspapers  can  access  a 
historical  database  called  AP  Trade- 
line,  in  which  data  for  U.S.  stocks  are 
held  for  15  years.  This  database  (the 
same  underlying  database  used  by 
Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval)  also  can 
be  accessed  from  a  PC. 


BusinessWatch  and  Tradeline 
round  out  the  AP’s  stable  of  stock 
services  that  also  includes  the 
SelectStocks  production  system  for 
custom-designed  printed  tables.  Used 
together,  the  services  provide  more 
editorial  control  over  stock  data  than 
was  formerly  available. 


cred  •  i  •  bil  •  i  •  ty 

adj  :  The  quality  or  power 
of  inspiring  belief: 
trustworthy,  believable 


INSI  is  working  harder  than 
ever  to  prove  itself  as 
THE  premier  newspaper 
systems  developer.  But  it 
takes  more  than  hard  work 
&  promises  to  get  the  job  done. 
That's  why  we've  invested  over 
$10  million  into  developing  our 
application  software. 

INSI  has  something  to  prove. 

Credibility  is  essential. 


INTEGRATED  NEWSPAPER  SYSTEMS 


Credibility  •  Support  •  Stability 


INTERNATIONAL 


Circulation  Management  Systems  •  Consultation  •  Site  Analysis  &  Systems  Design  •  Payroll  Systems 
Accounts  Payable  Systems  •  User  Training  •  Advertising  Management  Systems 
Rnancial  Management  Systems  •  PC  Networks  •  IBM®  Midrange  Ratforms 
Credit  Management  Systems  •  Transient  Management  Systems  •  24  Hour  Support 

1589  Lamberton  Road  •  Trenton,  New  Jersey  0861 1  •  609/393-9293  •FAX:  609/393-9391 
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statutory  language  needed 

Access  to  computerized  government  records  must  be  made  easier 


By  Sandra  Davidson  Scott 

Law  has  a  hard  time  keeping  up  with  technology. 
Nowhere  is  this  truer  than  in  the  area  of  access  to  informa¬ 
tion.  Government  information  increasingly  is  stored  in 
computers,  but  many  states’  laws  do  not  adequately 
reflect  this  fact. 

In  1990,  a  Connecticut  appeals  court  held  in  Chapin  v. 
Freedom  of  Information  Commission  that  an  agency  with 
computerized  records  needed  only  to  provide  a  computer 
printout,  not  a  disk  or  tape.  Connecticut  had  a  statute  (§1- 
19a)  that  said,  “Any  public  agency  which  maintains  its 
records  in  a  computer  storage  system  shall  provide  a 
printout  of  any  data  properly  identified.”  The  court  read 
that  language  narrowly.  The  law  was  changed  this  year 
and,  effective  in  1992,  requesters  will  be  able  to  receive 
computerized  information  on  disk  or  tape. 

In  1990  in  New  York,  Brownstone  Publishers  Inc.,  an 
information  services  company,  asked  the  New  York  City 
Department  of  Buildings  (DOB)  for  its  computerized 
records  of  statistical  information  on  all  real  estate  in  New 
York  City.  Brownstone  wanted  the  information  on  com¬ 
puter  tapes  because  it  wanted  to  make  the  computerized 
data  available  on  a  subscription  basis.  The  DOB  said  it 
would  make  the  data  available  only  in  hard  copy,  which 
would  require  more  than  a  million  sheets  of  paper,  alone 
costing  over  $10,000.  Then  Brownstone  would  have  to 
spend  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  convert  the 
information  back  to  computer  form.  A  New  York  appeals 
court  ordered  the  DOB  to  release  the  information  on 
computer  tape.  The  cost  to  Brownstone  for  the  tape  was 
only  $46. 

The  point  is  that  sometimes  courts  are  good  to  request¬ 
ers  wanting  computer  tapes,  sometimes  not.  Courts  inter¬ 
pret  statutes.  If  the  statutes  are  good,  requests  for  com¬ 
puter  tapes  stand  a  better  chance  of  quick  approval,  or 
better  yet,  requesters  will  not  even  have  to  go  to  court 
because  the  statutes  so  clearly  require  production  of 
tapes. 

A  good  law  for  access  to  computerized  information 
should  include,  at  a  minimum,  the  following  dozen  ele¬ 
ments. 

A  deflnition  of  “public  record”  broad  enough  to  include 
computerized  records.  Here  is  an  example  of  a  bad  statute: 
Alabama  §41-13-1  says,  “[T]he  term  ‘public  records’  shall 
include  all  written,  typed  or  printed  books,  papers,  letters, 
documents  and  maps  made  or  received  in  pursuance  of  law 
by  .  .  .  public  officers  .  .  . 

Kansas  §45-501(b)  calls  for  a  “printed  copy,”  and  New 
Hampshire  §91-A:4.V  provides  for  “printouts.”  Does  this 
mean  that  a  requester  may  receive  disks  or  tapes,  or  only 
printouts?  Rhode  Island  §38-2-3(e)  says,  “Any  public 
body  which  maintains  its  records  in  a  computer  storage 
system  shall  provide  a  printout  of  any  data  properly  identi¬ 
fied.”  What  about  tapes? 

A  clear  trend  in  state  statutes  is  for  the  definition  of 
“public  record”  to  include  all  records  kept  by  government 


(Davidson  Scott  is  an  assistant  professor  of  communica¬ 
tions  law  at  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  the  attorney  for  the  newspaper  produced  by  the  school, 
the  Columbia  Missourian.  Contributing  to  the  research  for 
this  article  were  Nancy  Waters  and  Lisa  Kremer.) 


agencies,  “regardless  of  physical  form  or  characteris¬ 
tics,”  unless  the  records  are  exempt  from  public  disclo¬ 
sure.  Kentucky  §61.870(1)  goes  further,  making  clear  that 
computerization  may  not  be  used  to  impede  public  access 
to  information:  “[A]ny  unit  of  .  .  .  government  .  .  .  may 
maintain  any  records  by  computer  or  other  rapid  access 
data  collection  system,  provided  that  those  records  which 
are  public  records  shall  be  kept  in  a  manner  which  will 
allow  the  public  unlimited  and  speedy  access  to  them.” 

“Regardless  of  physical  form”  language,  or  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  is  incorporated  into  the  statutes  of  many  other 
states:  Alaska  §09.25.220(6);  Arkansas  §25-19-103;  Colo¬ 
rado  §24-72-203  (6)-(7);  Delaware  §29-502(1)  and  §29- 
10002;  Florida  §1 19.202(c);  Hawaii  §92F-3;  Illinois  §116- 
201(c);  Indiana  §5-14-3-2(7);  Kansas  §45-2 17(f)(1);  Loui¬ 
siana  §44: 1(A)(2);  Maryland  §  10-61  l(f)(ii);  §Mas- 
sachusetts  4-7;  Mississippi  §25-16-3(b);  Montana  §2-6-101 
and  §2-6-202;  Nebraska  §84-712.01;  New  Mexico  §14-3-2; 
New  York  §6-86.4;  North  Carolina  §132-1;  North  Dakota 
§44-04-18.6;  Oklahoma  §24A.3.1;  Oregon  §192.005(5)  and 
§192.420  (4);  Rhode  Island  §38-1-1.1  and  §38-2-2;  South 
Carolina  §30-3-20;  South  Dakota  §1-27-9(2);  Tennessee 


Some  exemptions  are  harder  to 
understand.  Washington  exempts 
“information  on  commerciai  fertiiizer 
distribution”  but  may  provide 
identifiabie  personai  records  considered 
necessary.  Researchers  must  agree  in 
writing  to  keep  identities  confidentiai. 


§10-7-301(6)  (foL  state  records,  but  10-7-403,  for  county 
records,  only  says  “[a]ll  documents,  papers,  records, 
books,  and  books  of  account”);  Utah  §63-2-61;  Virginia 
§42.1-77;  Washington  §40.14.010;  West  Virginia  §29B-1- 
2(5);  Wisconsin  §19.32(2);  Wyoming  §  1 6-4-20 l(a)(v). 

A  presumption  that  information  is  open.  Exceptions 
necessary  for  privacy  must  be  explicitly  cited  and  nar¬ 
rowly  construed.  They  should  be  periodically  reviewed, 
and  after  passage  of  a  specified  number  of  years  private 
information  should  become  public  information.  Also,  spe¬ 
cial  use  of  restricted  information  should  be  allowed  for 
research.  Texas  §6252-17(a)  proclaims:  “Pursuant  to  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  the  American  constitutional 
form  of  representative  government  which  holds  .  .  .  that 
government  is  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  not  the 
master  of  them,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  the  State  of  Texas  that  all  persons  are,  unless  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  law,  at  all  times  entitled  to  full  and 
complete  information  .  .  .  The  people  insist  on  remaining 
informed  so  that  they  may  retain  control  over  the  instru¬ 
ments  they  have  created.  To  that  end,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  shall  be  liberally  construed  .  .  .  .” 

Missouri  §610.011  is  straightforward:  “It  is  the  public 
policy  of  this  state  that  meetings,  records,  votes,  actions, 
and  deliberations  of  public  governmental  bodies  be  open 
to  the  public  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law.  [This  law] 
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shall  be  liberally  construed  and  .  .  .  exceptions  strictly 
construed  to  promote  this  public  policy.” 

Florida  §119. 14  provides  for  periodic  legislative  review 
of  disclosure  exemptions  —  a  “sunset  provision.”  Many 
states  provide  that  information  shall  become  public  infor¬ 
mation  after  a  specified  number  of  years.  For  instance, 
Georgia  §50-18-98  and  Nevada  §378.310  limit  restrictions 
on  records  of  constitutional  officers  to  25  years.  Alaska 
§18.50.310(0  restricts  birth  records  for  100  years. 

Generally,  as  few  disclosure  exemptions  as  possible 
should  exist,  consistent  with  protection  of  bona  fide  pri¬ 
vacy  and  security  interests  of  humans  and  protection  of 
endangered  flora,  fauna,  and  archaeological  sites.  For 
example,  Virginia  §2.1-342  (36)  has  this  exemption: 
“Records  containing  information  on  the  .  .  .  location  of 
rare,  threatened,  endangered  or  otherwise  imperiled  plant 
and  animal  species,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  body 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  such  information, 
disclosure  .  .  .  would  jeopardize  the  continued  existence 
or  the  integrity  of  the  resource  .  .  .  .” 

Some  exemptions  are  harder  to  understand.  Washing¬ 
ton  §42.17.317  exempts  “information  on  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizer  distribution,”  but  on  the  positive  side,  Washington 
§42.48.020  says  researchers  can  get  hold  of  identifiable 
personal  records  —  when  necessary  for  research  pur¬ 
poses.  A  “standing  human  research  review  board”  will 
review  the  proposal  for  “ethical  and  scientific  sound¬ 
ness.”  The  researcher  must  agree  in  writing  to  keep  identi¬ 
ties  confidential. 

“Redaction.”  Redaction  is  allowing  restricted  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  excised  from  a  record  and  the  remaining  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  released  instead  of  restricting  the  whole 
record.  Statistical  information  is  a  special  form  of  redacted 
information  which  should  be  specifically  allowed. 

Florida  §9.07(2)(a)  says:  “Any  person  who  has  custody 
of  public  records  and  who  asserts  that  an  exemp¬ 
tion  .  .  .  applies  to  a  particular  record  shall  delete 
or  excise  from  the  record  only  that  portion  of  the  record 
for  which  an  exemption  is  asserted  and  shall  produce  for 
inspection  and  examination  the  remainder  of  such 
record.” 

Other  states  mandating  redaction  include:  California 
§6257;  Illinois  §116-208;  Indiana  §5-14-3-6;  Kansas  §45- 
221  (35)  (d);  Louisiana  §44:32(B)  (“may”  redact);  Mary¬ 
land  §10-614(3)(iii);  Massachusetts  §66-10  (a);  Minnesota 
§13.03(3);  Mississippi  §25-61-9  (2);  Nebraska  §84-712.06; 
New  York  §89(2)(a)  (“may”  redact);  Rhode  Island  §38-2- 
2(22);  Virginia  §2.1-342  (AX3)  (“may”  redact);  Washing¬ 
ton  §42-17.160;  and  Wisconsin  §19.36  (6). 

Indiana  §5-14-3-6(a)-(b)  provides  for  redaction  on 
request,  but  this  “does  not  apply  to  public  records  that  are 
stored  on  computer  tape  [or]  computer  discs  ...  if  the 
disclosable  information  is  made  available  for  inspection 
and  copying  in  some  other  form.”  Given  the  ease  with 
which  redaction  can  be  accomplished  on  computerized 
records  as  compared  to  paper  records,  this  statute  makes 
little  sense. 

Statistical  information  generally  is  released.  For 
instance,  Idaho  §9-338(10)  says,  “Nothing  contained 
herein  shall  prevent  a  public  agency  from  disclosing  statis¬ 
tical  information  that  is  not  descriptive  of  an  identifiable 
person  or  persons.” 

Access  for  all  citizens  regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which 
information  is  sought.  The  government's  passing  on  proper 
“purpose”  is  intolerable  in  a  free  society.  Meanin^ul 
access  also  requires  public  access  to  terminals  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  persons  needing  it.  The  ideal  is  interactive  access, 
and  we  appear  to  be  heading  that  way. 

Texas  §6252- 17b  forbids  making  “any  inquiry  of  any 
person  who  applies  for  inspection  or  copying  of  public 
records  beyond  the  purpose  of  establishing  proper  identifi¬ 


cation  and  the  public  records  being  requested  .  .  .  .” 

Wisconsin  §19.35(i)  goes  further,  requiring  no  identifi¬ 
cation:  “[N]o  request  .  .  .  may  be  refused  because  the 
person  making  the  request  is  unwilling  to  be  identified  or 
to  state  the  purpose  of  the  request.” 

As  for  access  to  terminals,  Alaska  §09.25.115  says, 
“When  offering  on-line  access  to  an  electronic  file  or  data 
base,  a  public  agency  also  shall  provide  without  charge  on¬ 
line  access  .  .  .  through  one  or  more  public  terminals.” 

As  for  instruction,  Illinois  §I  16-205.5  is  designed  to  help 
the  computer  illiterate  public:  “[EJach  public  body  shall 
furnish  upon  request  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
public  records  stored  by  means  of  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing  may  be  obtained  in  a  form  comprehensible  to 
persons  lacking  knowledge  of  computer  language  or  print¬ 
out  format.” 

Oregon  §192.310  wants  all  public  records  to  be  com¬ 
prehensible,  requiring  that  they  “be  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  or  in  a  machine  language  capable  of  being  converted 
to  the  English  language  by  a  data  processing  device  or 
computer.” 

Contributing  to  ease  of  access,  Florida  §1 19.085(1)  pro¬ 
vides  for  “remote  electronic  access”:  “As  an  additional 
means  of  inspecting,  examining,  and  copying  public 
records  .  .  .  public  records  custodians  may  provide 
access  to  the  records  by  remote  electronic  means  .  .  .  The 
custodian  shall  provide  safeguards  to  protect  the  contents 
of  public  records  from  unauthorized  remote  electronic 
access  or  alteration  and  to  prevent  the  disclosure  or  mod¬ 
ification  of  those  portions  of  public  records  which  by 
general  or  special  law  are  exempt.” 


The  Dayton  Daily  News,  in  the  fall  of 
1989,  asked  the  state  of  Ohio  for  its 
computer  records  on  its  seven  million 
licensed  drivers.  The  paper  was  told  it 
could  receive  the  records  for  $3  each, 
or  a  total  of  over  $21  million.  Over  a 
year  later,  the  paper  finally  received  the 
computer  tapes  for  a  reasonable  $400. 


Kentucky  §61.975(4)  and  Texas  §405 .01 8(a)(1),  (bXl)- 
(2),  (d)  also  provide  for  electronic  access  of  their  data¬ 
bases.  Some  states  allow  remote  access  of  particular 
records.  Louisiana  §49:228  authorizes  “direct  computer 
access”  to  records  of  the  Department  of  State,  and  Oregon 
§79.4080(4)  authorizes  such  access  to  the  Uniform  Com¬ 
mercial  (Tode  data  base  held  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Cost  containment.  “Actual”  or  “reasonable”  cost  is  not 
adequate  because  an  accountant’s  view  would  require  that 
cost  include  such  things  as  real  estate  and  utilities.  Cost 
containment  requires  three  provisions: 

•  Computer  records  shall  cost  no  more  than  staff  time 
and  cost  of  duplication.  A  waiver  of  part  or  even  all  of  staff 
time  is  highly  desirable. 

Minnesota  §13.03.3  and  Washington  §42.17.300  say  no 
fee  can  be  charged  for  inspecting  records.  Illinois  §116- 
206.6(a)  says,  “[Fjees  shall  exclude  the  costs  of  any 
search  for  and  review  of  the  record  .  .  .  .” 

Maryland  §10-621  (b)  excludes  from  costs  the  “first  two 
hours”  of  staff  time,  and  Alaska  §09.25. 110(c)  excludes 
the  first  five  hours  per  month.  Michigan  §4.1801(4).4(3) 
says  that  staff  fees  may  be  charged  only  for  “unreasonably 
high  costs.” 

•  Reduction  or  a  total  waiver  of  any  costs  when  infor- 

(Continued  on  page  lOPC) 
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mation  is  to  be  used  for  informing  the  public  (i.e.,  a 
journalist’s  waiver).  It  is  common  for  states  to  provide  for 
reductions  or  waivers  in  the  public  interest.  “Shall”  is 
better  than  “may”;  “waive”  is  better  than  “waive  or 
reduce.” 

Connecticut  §1-15  and  Oklahoma  §51-24A.5  say  “shall” 
and  mandate  a  waiver.  Maryland  §  10-621(3)  also  mandates 
a  waiver,  but  says  “may.”  Alaska  §09.25. 110.3(d)  uses 
“may”  and  adds,  “Fee  reductions  or  waivers  shall  be 
uniformly  applied  among  persons  who  are  similarly 
situated.”  “Shall”  and  “waiver  or  reduction”  are  used  by 
Illinois  §206.6(b)  and  Texas  §6252-17a.9(g);  “may”  and 
“waiver  or  reduction”  are  used  in  Michigan 
§4. 1801(4). 4(1),  Missouri  §610.026(1),  and  Wisconsin 
§19.35  (e). 

•  In  cases  where  raw  public  information  is  released  to  a 
private  group  for  compilation  of  statistics  or  any  other 
manipulation  and  the  results  are  then  sold  to  the  public  for 
a  profit,  the  raw  information  will  still  be  available  to  the 
public  from  the  government  for  the  costs  listed  above. 

Statutes  in  Idaho  (§22.2.2)  and  Ohio  (§22.2)  say  that  a 
governmental  body’s  contract  with  a  nongovernmental 
body  shall  not  diminish  the  public’s  rights  to  examine  and 
copy  records.  Effective  July  1,  1992,  Connecticut  law  §1- 
19(b)  will  say:  “Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  state 
statute,  no  public  agency  shall  enter  into  a  contract  with, 
or  otherwise  obligate  itself  to,  any  person  if  such  contract 
or  obligation  impairs  the  right  of  the  public  ...  to  inspect 
or  copy  the  agency’s  nonexempt  public  records  existing 
online  in,  or  stored  on  a  device  or  medium  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with,  a  computer  system  owned,  leased  or  otherwise 
used  by  the  agency  in  the  course  of  its  governmental 
functions.” 


Sometimes  requesters  just  need  to 
keep  reading  untii  they  come  to 
favorabie  ianguage. 


It  would  be  hard  to  overstress  the  importance  of  holding 
the  line  on  costs.  Costs  for  gaining  computer  tapes  can  be 
unreasonably  high. 

The  Dayton  Daily  News,  in  the  fall  of  1989,  asked  the 
state  of  Ohio  for  its  computer  records  on  its  seven  million 
licensed  drivers.  The  paper  was  told  it  could  receive  the 
records  for  $3  each,  or  a  total  of  over  $21  million.  Over  a 
year  later,  the  paper  finally  received  the  computer  tapes 
for  a  reasonable  WOO. 

Persons  wanting  voter  registration  lists  in  Arizona 
under  §16-168(E)  will  pay  20  for  each  name  on  the  register 
for  a  printed  list  and  1^  each  for  a  computer  tape. 

Some  statutes  on  their  face  warn  of  possible  high  costs. 
Under  California  Rev.  &  Tax  Code  §408. 3(a)  and  (c),  an 
assessor’s  “property  characteristics  information”  is  pub¬ 
lic.  As  for  cost:  “The  actual  cost  of  providing  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  not  limited  to  duplication  or  production  costs,  but 
may  include  recovery  of  developmental  and  indirect  costs, 
such  as  overhead,  personnel,  supply,  material,  office, 
storage,  and  computer  costs.”  For  remote  electronic 
access,  Florida  §1 19.085(1)  says  the  fee  “shall  include  the 
direct  and  indirect  costs.”  And  costs  in  Texas  under 
§6252-17a.8(b)  include  “materials,  labor,  and  overhead.” 
“Indirect”  costs  or  “overhead”  could  include  helping  to 
pay  for  the  building  and  utilities. 

For  cost  containment,  language  of  “actual”  or  “reason¬ 
able”  cost  is  not  adequate  by  itself  because  it  lacks  clarity. 

Do  “actual”  costs  include  “overhead?”  Is  “overhead” 
a  “reasonable”  charge?  Tennessee  §10-7-507  and  Virginia 
§2.1-342  (A)(4)  use  both  “reasonable  charge”  and  “cost.” 


States  using  “actual  cost”  or  “cost”  language  include: 
Connecticut  §1-15;  Iowa  §22.3;  Michigan  §4.1801.4  (1); 
Minnesota  §13.03.3;  Mississippi  §25-61-7;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  §91-A:4(IV);  New  York  §6-87  (b)  (iii);  Vermont  §1- 
316  (b);  West  Virginia  §298-1-3  (5).  States  using  “reason¬ 
able”  cost  language  include:  Arizona  §39-121.03;  Colo¬ 
rado  §24-72-205;  Iowa  §22.3;  Kansas  §45-219;  Kentucky 
§61.975(4)  (remote  access);  Louisiana  §44:32  (C);  Mary¬ 
land  §10-621  (2);  Massachusetts  §66-10  (a);  Minnesota 
§13.03; ;  Rhode  Island  §38-2-4  ($15  per  hour  maximum  for 
search  charges);  South  Carolina  §30-1-60;  Wyoming  §16- 
4-202  (a);  and  Utah  §63-2-66. 

“Actual  cost”  is  limited  to  that  for  reproduction  in 
Illinois  §1 16-206.6(a),  Washington  §42.17.300,  and  Wis¬ 
consin  §19.35. 

Missouri  §610.026(2)  is  good  for  cost  containment: 
“Fees  for  providing  access  to  public  records  maintained 
on  computer  .  .  .  tapes  or  discs  .  .  .  shall  include  only  the 
cost  of  copies  and  staff  time  required  for  making  copies.” 

Requester’s  choice  of  form  of  information  (tailoring).  If  a 
requester  wants  information  in  a  specific  form,  and  if  a 
computer  system  can  produce  information  in  that  form, 
then  the  requester  should  receive  the  information  in  that 
form. 

For  example,  if  a  requester  wants  a  computer  tape  of  a 
limited  number  of  fields  in  raw  ASCII  format  for  a  specific 
size  of  tape,  and  if  the  machinery  can  produce  the  tape, 
then  the  requester  should  receive  such  a  tape.  Tailoring  (or 
programming)  should  not  be  deemed  to  be  creating  a  new 
record.  Some  states  require  tailoring. 

For  instance,  Alaska  §09.25.220.1  speaks  of  agencies 
doing  “electronic  manipulation  of  the  data  contained  in 
public  records  in  order  to  tailor  the  data  to  the  person’s 
request  .  .  .  .” 

Iowa  election  law  §48. 5. 2(a)  provides  that,  “Each  list 
[of  qualified  voters]  shall  be  produced  in  the  order  and 
form  specified  by  the  requester,  so  long  as  .  .  .  within  the 
capacity  of  the  record  maintenance  system  .  .  .  .” 

Kentucky  §61.975(3)  provides  for  “non-standardized” 
requests  of  computerized  information  and  adds  that  fees 
“shall  not  exceed  the  reasonable  cost  of  computer  and 
personnel  time  and  printing  cost  needed  to  produce  such 
products.” 

Oregon’s  law  §192.44(K2)  says:  “If  the  public  record  is 
maintained  in  a  machine  readable  or  electronic  form,  the 
custodian  shall  provide  copies  of  the  public  record  in  the 
form  requested,  if  available.  If .  .  .  not  available  in  the 
form  requested,  it  shall  be  made  available  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  maintained.” 

Although  that  passage  does  not  seem  to  provide  for 
tailoring,  the  language  on  costs  says  the  requester  would 
pay  “costs  for  summarizing,  compiling  or  tailoring  such 
record,  either  in  organization  or  media,  to  meet  the  per¬ 
son’s  request.” 

Sometimes  requesters  just  need  to  keep  reading  until 
they  come  to  favorable  language. 

Utah  §63-2-201(5)  says  “a  governmental  entity  is  not 
required  to  create  a  record  in  response  to  a  request.”  It 
continues:  “A  governmental  entity  shall  provide  a  record 
in  a  particular  format  if:  (I)  The  governmental  entity  is  able 
to  do  so  without  unreasonably  interfering  with  [its]  duties 
and  responsibilities;  and  (II)  The  requester  agrees  to 
pay  ...  for  additional  costs  if  the  governmental  entity 
actually  incurs  additional  costs  .  .  .  .” 

Some  states  give  custodians  discretion  on  whether  to 
tailor.  Virginia  §2.1-342.4  says:  “Public  bodies  shall  not  be 
required  to  create  or  prepare  a  particular  requested  record 
if  it  does  not  already  exist.  Public  bodies  may,  but  shall  not 
be  required  to,  abstract  or  summarize  information  from 
official  records  or  convert  an  official  record  available  in 
one  form  into  another  form  at  the  request  of  the  citizen.” 
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Rhode  Island  §38-2-3  uses  language  perhaps  even  less 
friendly  to  requesters:  “Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
as  requiring  a  public  body  to  reorganize,  consolidate,  or 
compile  data  not  maintained  by  the  public  body  in  the  form 
requested  at  the  time  the  request  to  inspect  such  public 
records  was  made.” 

California  §6256  says  “Computer  data  shall  be  provided 
in  a  form  determined  by  the  agency.”  Such  language  is 
dangerous,  for  depending  on  the  interpretation  of  the  term 
“form,”  discretion  might  apply  not  only  to  format,  but 
also  to  whether  a  requester  receives  a  computer  disk  or 
tape  at  all. 

Some  states  give  custodians  discretion  on  whether  to 
provide  tapes,  which  can  be  very  undesirable  for  re¬ 
questers. 

For  instance,  Indiana  §5-14-3-3(c)  says,  “[A]  public 
agency  may  or  may  not,  in  accordance  with  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory  uniform  policy  of  the  agency,  permit  a  person  to 
duplicate  or  obtain  a  duplicate  copy  of  a  computer  tape, 
computer  disc,  microfilm,  or  other  .  .  .  analogous  record 
system  .  .  .  .  ” 

Pennsylvania  §66.3  and  Tennessee  §10-7-506(a)  say, 
“The  lawful  custodian  of  .  .  .  records  shall  have  the  right 
to  adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  rules  governing  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  .  .  .  extracts,  copies,  photographs,  or  photostats.” 

New  Mexico  §15-1 -9(c)  allows  requesters  to  get  com¬ 
puter  tapes,  but  it  attaches  strings.  The  requester,  among 
other  things,  must  agree  “not  to  make  unauthorized 
copies”  and  “not  to  use  the  data  base  for  any  political  or 
commercial  purpose”  or  “allow  access  to  the  data  base  by 
any  other  person  unless  .  .  .  approved  in  writing  .  .  .  .  ” 

Access  to  and  retrieval  of  all  information  on  computer 
tapes.  Custodians  should  have  an  affirmative  duty  to 
ensure  that  all  information  is  functionally  available, 
including  accurate  record  layout  of  tapes  that  list  the 


density,  blocking,  and  whether  the  type  is  in  ASCII, 
EBCDIC,  or  COBOL. 

The  Florida  Court  of  Appeals  in  1982  in  Seigle  v.  Barry, 
declared  that  “all  of  the  information  in  the  computer,  not 
merely  that  which  a  particular  program  accesses,  should 
be  available  for  examination  and  copying  in  keeping  with 
the  public  policy  underlying  the  riglil-to-know  statutes.” 
That  language  should  be  incorporated  into  a  statute. 

Time  limits  for  production  of  records  by  custodians. 
Specific  time  limits  are  needed  to  guard  against  sluggish 
custodians. 

Connecticut  §1-15  says  production  shall  be  done 
“promptly”;  Rhode  Island  §38-2-4(c)  and  Ohio  §149.43 
(B)  say  “within  a  reasonable  time”;  and  Washington 
§42.17.290  calls  for  “the  most  timely  possible  action.” 
Wyoming  §16-4-202  also  lacks  specific  times. 

As  for  specific  times,  a  couple  of  Southern  states 
demand  the  greatest  speed.  Arkansas  §25-19-105  (B) 
allows  24  hours  for  a  custodian  to  determine  if  “personnel 
or  evaluation  records”  are  exempt,  24-hour  “written 
notice  via  overnight  mail  to  the  subject  of  the  records  at  his 
[or  her]  last  known  address,”  and  three  days  for  the 
attorney  general  to  issue  an  opinion  on  whether  those 
records  should  be  released  if  asked  by  the  “custodian, 
requester,  or  the  subject.” 

Mississippi  §25-16-5(2)  says  agencies  not  adopting  con¬ 
trary  regulations  must  produce  records  within  one  day, 
and  14  days  is  the  maximum  for  contrary  regulations.  At 
the  other  extreme,  Maryland  §10-614  allows  30  days. 

Other  time  periods  for  production  include:  Kentucky 
§61.872(4),  Louisiana  §44:32,  and  Missouri  §610.023.2, 
three  days;  Maine  §409,  New  York  §89.3,  West  Virginia 
§29B-l-3(4)  and  Wisconsin  §19.35(4),  five  days;  Michigan 
§4.1801(5),  five  days  (10-day  extension  under  “unusual 
(Continued  on  page  12PC) 
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circumstances”);  New  Hampshire  §91-A;4.IV,  five  days 
(or  “written  acknowledgment”  and  “a  statement  of  the 
time  reasonably  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
request  shall  be  granted  or  denied”);  Virginia  2.1- 
342(A)(1), (4),  five  days  (seven-day  extension  if  “practi¬ 
cally  impossible”  in  five);  Illinois  §1 16- 203(c),  seven  days 
(seven-day  extension  for  specific  reasons);  Massachusetts 
§66-10(b),  10  days;  California  §6256,  6256.1,  10  days  (10- 
day  extension);  Texas  §6252-17a.4A(a),  10  days  (10-day 
extension);  Rhode  Island  38-2-7,  10  days  (30-day  exten¬ 
sion). 

Guidance  and  technical  help  for  custodians  of  records.  A 
state  board  or  agency  to  help  both  state  and  local  officials 
is  necessary  to  provide  custodians  access  to  expertise  in 
maintenance  and  access  of  computer  records.  The  board 
or  agency  should  also  have  the  duty  of  keeping  abreast  of 
developments  in  computer  storage  and  retrieval. 

Having  such  a  board  or  agency  is  a  clear  trend.  For 
example,  California  §1 17(X)  established  an  Office  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  “to  identify  new  applications  for 
information  technology,  to  improve  productivity  and  ser¬ 
vice  to  clients  and  to  assist  agencies  in  designing  and 
implementing  the  use  of  information  technology.” 

South  Dakota  §1-2-11  has  a  state  board  “which  will 
apply  efficient  and  economical  management  methods  to 
the  creation,  utilization,  maintenance,  retention,  preser¬ 
vation  and  disposal  of  state  records.” 

Texas  §205.007  and  441.151.4  ensures  a  state  body  with 
expertise  will  oversee  local  attempts  at  computerization 
by  requiring  local  governments  to  make  “an  electronic 
storage  authorization  request”  to  the  State  Library  and 
Archives  Commission  before  electronically  storing  “any 
local  government  record  data  of  permanent  value.” 

Other  examples  include  Connecticut  §l-21j(a)  (“Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Commission”);  Florida  §13-1.005 
(“Division  of  Electronic  Data  Processing”);  Kentucky 
§16.945  (“Information  Systems  Commission”);  Nebraska 
§81-1116.02  (“Central  Data  Processing  Division”);  and 
Virginia  §2.1-343.1  (“Department  of  Information  Tech¬ 
nology”). 

Mandatory  instructions  to  custodians  on  proper  mainte¬ 
nance  and  storage  of  records.  The  state  board  or  agency 
should  promulgate  and  enforce  appropriate  regulations, 
for  example,  on  correct  facilities  and  temperatures  to 
protect  our  legacy  of  information. 

Florida  administrative  regulations  are  very  specific  on 
how  to  preserve,  for  instance,  microfiche  records  down  to 
the  material  from  which  protective  coverings  are  made 
and  the  temperature  and  humidity  during  storage.  Such 
detail  should  be  reserved  for  regulations,  which  can  be 
more  easily  changed  than  statutes. 

Washington  §40.10.020  shows  its  interest  in  protecting 
records  from  disasters:  “In  order  to  provide  for  the  conti¬ 
nuity  and  preservation  of  civil  government,  each  .  .  .  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  state  shall  designate  those  public  documents 
which  are  essential  records”  needed  in  any  such 
emergency.  Then  officers  must  protect  these  essential 
records  “by  vaulting,  planned  or  natural  dispersal  of 
copies,  or  any  other  method  approved  by  the  state  archiv¬ 
ist.” 

Minnesota  §138.7.8  explicitly  mentions  “nuclear”  as 
well  as  “natural”  disasters  as  reasons  for  its  program  to 
preserve  essential  records. 

Mandatory  instructions  on  destruction  of  records. 
Although  many  paper  records  cannot  be  kept  forever, 
their  premature  destruction  without  appropriate  micro¬ 


fiche,  optical,  magnetic,  or  computer  backup  could  result 
in  irretrievably  lost  information. 

Arthur  Howe  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  series  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that  began  with  the  Jan.  30,  1985 
story,  “Computer  wipes  out  10,000  tax  records  then  duns 
for  nonpayment.”  If  the  IRS  can  wipe  out  records,  we 
should  have  some  concern  about  local  custodians  doing 
the  same. 

The  issue  of  the  form  in  which  information  will  be 
available  well  may  become  moot  in  an  increasing  number 
of  states.  Paper  takes  too  much  storage  room.  Already,  in 
some  jurisdictions  only  computer  records  will  be  kept. 

Alabama  §40-2-12  expresses  faith  in  technology  by 
allowing  destruction  of  at  least  some  original  paper 
records  if  the  records  are  stored  on  microphotographic 
film  or  in  a  computer  system. 

For  instance,  the  Department  of  Revenue  may  store 
data  on  “electronic  media  and  computer  output  microfilm 
and,  after  validation  of  accuracy  .  .  .  destroy  the  original 
documents.” 

Iowa  §144.36.1,  144.37  allows  destruction  of  original 
court  records  (with  court  approval)  and  marriage  and 
dissolution  books  if  the  information  is  stored  in  comput¬ 
ers. 

Nevada  §239.051.1  allows  destruction  of  virtually  any 
originals  if  records  are  on  microphotographic  film  or  in  a 
computer  system. 

Referring  to  public  records.  South  Dakota  §6-1-11  says, 
“To  the  extent  an  office  is  computerized,  the  office  need 
not  keep  a  hard,  paper  copy  .  .  .  .” 

Other  state  laws,  such  as  Arizona  §11-479,  are  still  in 
transition  and  require  that  backup  paper  be  kept. 

In  an  interesting  twist,  Tennessee  §10-7-202  (b)  allows 
use  of  a  computer,  but  not  paper,  for  indexes.  Tennessee 
requires  that  public  records  have  an  index.  A  computer 
index  is  acceptable,  but  “a  security  copy”  must  be  made 
and  two  hardcopies  must  be  made  at  least  weekly. 

“The  use  of  the  computer  hardcopy  printout  by  the 
public  may  be  banned  or  restricted,”  Tennessee  law  says, 
“.  .  .  so  long  as  computer  or  word  processors  are 
available  ...  for  viewing  the  information  contained  in  the 
restricted  printouts.” 

Sanctions  on  custodians  for  failure  to  follow  statutes  on 
access  to  information.  Sanctions  can  be  criminal,  civil,  or 
both.  They  create  the  necessary  “teeth”  in  the  law.  Any 
requester  who  has  to  resort  to  a  suit  should  be  reimbursed 
for  all  legal  costs  and  reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Many  states  use  criminal  sanctions,  including:  Arkan¬ 
sas,  §25-19-104,  $200,  30  days,  or  both;  Florida  §119.02, 
“misdemeanor  in  the  first  degree”;  Iowa  §22.6,  a  “simple 
misdemeanor,”  and  §22. 10.3(c),  impeachment  if  two  prior 
violations;  Louisiana  §44:37,  $100-$1000  and  1-6  months 
for  a  first  conviction,  or  both,  and  then  $250-$2,000  and  2-6 
months,  or  both;  Nebraska  §84-712.09,  class  III  misde¬ 
meanor,  subject  to  impeachment;  Nevada  §239.010,  a 
misdemeanor;  New  Mexico  §239.010.2,  a  misdemeanor; 
North  Dakota  §44-04-18,  “punishable  as  an  infraction”; 
Oklahoma  §24A.  17,  $500  or  one  year  in  jail,  or  both;  South 
Carolina  §30-1-140,  $50  per  month  of  refusal;  Vermont  §1- 
314  (a),  $500;  West  Virginia  §29B-l-6,  $100-$500,  up  to  10 
days  in  jail;  and  Wyoming  §16-4-205,  $100. 

Some  states  use  civil  fines:  Florida  119.10,  not  over 
$500;  Kentucky  §61.882(5),  $25  per  day  of  denial  paid  to 
the  complainant;  Louisiana  §44:35(e)(l),  $100  per  day  and 
actual  damages;  Mississippi  §25-61-15,  $100  plus  “reason¬ 
able  expenses”;  Missouri  §610.027.3,  $300;  Rhode  Island 
§38-2-9(d),  not  exceeding  $1,000  for  “willful  violation”; 
Virginia  §2.1-346.1,  $25-$l,000  to  be  paid  to  the  State 
Literary  Fund;  and  Washington  §42.17.340,  $25  per  day 
paid  to  the  complainant. 

Awarding  attorney  fees  and  court  costs  to  winning 
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plaintiffs  is  common.  New  York  §6- 
89(c),  however,  only  allows  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  costs  if  “(i)  the 
record  involved  was,  in  fact,  of 
clearly  significant  interest  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public;  and  (ii)  the  agency  lacked 
a  reasonable  basis  in  law  for  with¬ 
holding  the  record.”  New  Jersey 
§47:lA-4  limits  the  recovery  of  attor¬ 
ney  fees  to  $500. 

Other  states  permitting  attorney 
fees  include:  Arkansas  §25-19-107; 
Arizona  §39-121.02;  Florida 
§119.12(1),(2);  Hawaii  §92F-15(d); 
Illinois  §11^21 1(h);  Indiana  §5-14-3- 
9  (h);  Iowa  §22. 10.3(c);  Kansas  §45- 
222(c);  Kentucky  §61.882(5);  Loui¬ 
siana  §44:35  (E)  (2);  Maryland  §10- 
623(f);  Michigan  §4.1801  (10); 
Nebraska  §84-712.07;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  §91-A:8;  ;  Oregon  §192.490  (3); 
Tennessee  §10-7-505(g);  Vermont 
§3 19(d);  Wisconsin  §19.37(2);  and 
Washington  §42.17.340(3). 

Kansas  §45-222  (d)  allows  attor¬ 
neys  fees  to  winning  defendants  if  the 
plaintiff’s  suit  was  "not  in  good 
faith.” 

Satisfying  these  12  elements  will 
contribute  to  providing  access  to 
public  information  stored  in  comput¬ 
ers.  Journalists  need  to  help  educate 
legislators  about  these  important 
issues  concerning  access  to  com¬ 
puterized  information. 


DSI  enhances 
Papertrak 

Data  Sciences  Inc.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  has  introduced  its  Fourth  Gen¬ 
eration  Language  Report  Writer  and 
Graphics  Package  for  its  Papertrak- 
2000  family  of  newspaper  business 
systems. 

The  enhancement  enables  users  to 
more  easily  obtain  specific  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  software  and  get  a  fast 
visual  information  display  without 
having  to  export  data  to  another  sys¬ 
tem  for  graphics. 

The  4GL-RW  integrated  Query 
System,  Report  Writer  and  Graphics 
System  allows  managers  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  without  producing  full  printed 
reports.  Operating  in  secure,  read¬ 
only  mode,  it  displays  data  on  screen 
and  suggests  how  to  display  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  “conversational”  interactive 
software  can  export  Papertrak-2(X)0 
data  to  Lotus  1-2-3,  Multiplan,  DIF 
and  ASCII  formats.  Its  expert  mode 
allows  users  to  bypass  standard 
menus.  A  Limit  Search  Option  tests 
features  for  new  reports.  Report  Writer 
includes  predefined  data  dictionaries 
for  all  Papertrak-20(X)  applications. 


Du  Pont  gets 
Whirlwind  orders 

Du  Pont  Printing  and  Publishing 
has  announced  the  sale  of  a  complete 
Whirlwind  display  ad  system  to  the 
Morning  News  Tribune,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 

According  to  the  paper,  the  order 
will  supply  quality  ad  production  and 
fast  PostScript  output. 

The  $1.15  million  system  for  the 
News  Tribune  (118,00  daily,  134,000 
Sunday)  is  expected  to  be  in  and  run¬ 
ning  by  year’s  end.  The  paper  will  use 
a  combination  of  Apple  Macintosh 
and  Sun  Sparcstations  for  its  new  dis¬ 
play  ad  production  system. 

Software  for  both  the  Mac  and 
Sparc  platforms  make  use  of  "essen¬ 
tially  the  same  piece  of  code,”  said 
Du  Pont  Printing  and  Publishing  sales 
development  director  Bill  McKeon. 
Originally  known  as  the  Breeze  and 
AdStylist  products,  respectively,  the 
Sun-  and  Mac-based  products  have 
been  integrated  within  the  Whirlwind 
product  line  and  run  off  the  same 
database.  McKeon  said  “Breeze  2000 
is  the  display  ad  segment  of  the  Whirl¬ 
wind  system”  and  AdStylist,  origi¬ 
nally  a  separate  product,  is  Breeze 
code  ported  to  the  Mac. 


Harness  the 
power  of 


lict’s  face  faas.  You  don’t  need  overly 
complex,  expensive,  or  unproven 
technology  to  publish  your  newspaper. 

In  faa,  our  customers  have  proven  time 
and  again  that  Baseview’s  Macintosh®- 
based  publishing  software  is  far  less 
cosdy,  easier  to  use,  and  quicker  to 
install  than  any  other  products  on  the 
market  today. 

From  editorial,  wire  service,  and 
advertising  management,  to  pagination 
and  composition,  to  communication 
packages  that  link  existing  (font-end 
systems  and  give  them  new  life,  we  offer 


The  Whirlwind  Advertising  System 
is  built  on  Sybase  relational  database 
technology  and  includes  the  Traffic 
Management  System,  a  basket-ori¬ 
ented  set  of  tools  for  close  control  of 
workflow.  Object  Database  Software 
underlies  traffic  management  to  pro¬ 
vide  automatic  failover  to  a  second 
server,  support  for  multiple  server 
pairs  and  load  balancing  among  work¬ 
stations. 

Adobe  RIPs  will  process  PostScript 
in  Tacoma  for  output  of  ads  and  clas¬ 
sified  pages  on  Du  Pont  SuperSetters. 
The  system  will  use  PostScript  and 
TIFF  in  its  interface  to  a  Diadem 
color  system.  Automatic  Colormask 
Editing  (ACE)  on  the  Sparcstation 
will  allow  operators  to  prepare  intri¬ 
cate  color  masking. 

Earlier,  Du  Pont  announced  it  had 
taken  an  order  for  its  Whirlwind  edi¬ 
torial  and  pagination  system  from 
Krause  Publications,  lola,  Wis.  The 
large  firm  built  on  hobby  pQblications 
has  grown  to  include  other  publica¬ 
tions,  many  in  newspaper  format. 

McKeon  called  Krause  “a  great 
beta  site  for  us”  because  its  many 
different  publications  represent  the 
production  challenges  of  a  metro 
newspaper  paginating  and  publishing 
many  zoned  editions. 


simplicity. 

efficient,  no-nonsense  solutions  to  all 
your  publishing  needs.  Here  and  now. 
Simply  and  elegandy. 

There’s  no  mystery  involved  in  getting 
your  paper  out.  Only  mastery.  Harness 
the  power  of  simplicity  with  Baseview. 

It  works! 
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VIEWPOINT 


Should  government-developed  software  be  copyrighted? 


By  Elliot  G.  Jaspin 

and  Sandra  Davidson  Scott 

On  the  face  of  it,  an  amendment  to 
the  Stevenson-Wydler  Act  to  allow 
copywriting  of  government-devel¬ 
oped  software  is  not  something  likely 
to  electrify  the  next  editorial  board 
meeting. 

In  fact,  most  newsrooms  would  be 
hard  pressed  to  see  any  connection 
between  the  amendment  and  their 
efforts  to  cover  government. 

However,  this  obscure  proposed 
amendment  to  an  equally  obscure  fed¬ 
eral  law  illustrates  the  new  challenges 
facing  the  press  as  government  shifts 
from  storing  records  on  paper  to  stor¬ 
ing  them  on  computers. 

The  current  version  of  the  Steven¬ 
son-Wydler  Technology  Innovation 
Act  makes  it  profitable  for  private 
companies  to  use  discoveries  that  are 
jointly  developed  with  government 
labs  —  partnerships  known  as  co¬ 
operative  research  and  development 
agreements,  or  CRADAs. 

The  law  permits  the  government  to 
obtain  patents  on  inventions  resulting 
from  CRADAs.  Federal  employees 
who  help  develop  the  inventions 
share  in  the  royalties,  and  private 
industry  receives  a  license  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  patents  to  develop  com¬ 
mercial  products. 

While  the  law  allows  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  hold  patents,  it  does  not  cover 
copyrights.  Current  copyright  law 
prohibits  the  federal  government 
from  applying  for  copyright  protec¬ 
tion  for  its  works,  including  software. 

One-sixth  of  our  country’s  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  work  at  the  over 


(Jaspin  is  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Univ.  of  Mis¬ 
souri — Columbia.  While  a  Gannett 
Center  fellow  in  1988-89,  he  developed 
software  for  PC-based  probing  of  com¬ 
plex  public  records.  He  had  earlier 
been  an  investigative  reporter,  most 
recently  for  the  Providence  [R.I.] 
Journal-Bulletin.  He  received  the 
American  Bar  Association’s  Silver 
Gavel  Award  in  1978  and  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1979. 

Davidson  Scott  is  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  of  communications  law  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  attorney  for  the  newspaper 
produced  by  the  school,  the  Columbia 
Missourian.  Bob  Jackson  and  Jon 
Schmid  of  MICAR  contributed  re¬ 
search  for  this  article.) 


700  government-run  laboratories. 
Rep.  Connie  Morelia  (R-Md.)  and 
Sen.  John  Rockefeller  (D-W.Va.)  rea¬ 
soned  that  by  encouraging  the  private 
sector  to  form  CRADAs  with  these 
labs,  this  country  could  protect  a  val¬ 
uable  lead  it  has  in  computer  technol¬ 
ogy.  Their  proposal  would  extend  the 
Stevenson-Wydler  Act  to  include 
copyright  protection  for  CRADA- 
produced  software.  Copyrighting 
software  would  also  prevent  foreign 
countries  from  obtaining  what  is  now 
public-domain  software  without  pay¬ 
ing  royalties.  These  identical  bills  are 
now  winding  their  way  through  Con¬ 
gress  (see  sidebar  for  text  of  bill). 


Besides  the  economic  benefits, 
there  is  the  beauty  of  greater  consis¬ 
tency  in  our  laws.  Currently,  the 
inventions  of  CRADAs  do  receive 
patent  protection  under  the  1986 
amendment  to  the  Stevenson-Wydler 
Act.  It  defies  logic  that  the  law  allows 
a  patent  for  the  enhanced  computer 
the  CRADA  develops  but  demands 
that  the  software  enter  the  public 
domain. 

But  what  does  this  bill  have  to  do 
with  a  reporter’s  access  to  informa¬ 
tion? 

Everything. 

Electronic  data  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  dominant  form  of  record  keeping 
in  the  United  States.  The  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  at  last  count,  had  over 
30,000  mainframes  and  mini-comput¬ 
ers  storing  information  on  everything 
from  crop  reports  to  cancer  research. 
This  means  that  if  reporters  want  to 
do  their  jobs,  they  will  have  to  know 
how  to  obtain  and  use  electronic 
records.  While  electronic  information 
is  similar  to  its  paper  counterpart, 
there  are  significant  differences-^if- 
ferences  which  the  bills  by  Morelia 
and  Rockefeller,  despite  their  good 
intentions,  do  not  address. 

When  a  reporter  requests  a  paper 
record  from  a  government  agency, 
there  is  an  assumption  that  is  so  well 
accepted  that  it  goes  unstated:  the 
information  will  be  in  English.  This 


may  seem  so  obvious  that  at  first 
glance  it  looks  like  one  of  those  fussy 
observations  that  only  academics  can 
love,  but  there  is  no  accepted  form  for 
electronic  records. 

There  are  two  different  coding 
schemes  (ASCII  and  EBCDIC),  at 
least  four  different  methods  of 
recording  information  on  magnetic 
tape,  and  a  seemingly  endless  number 
of  record  formats.  What  is  crucial  to 
note  here  is  that  the  form  in  which 
information  is  recorded  on  a  tape  is 
controlled  by  software.  This  makes  it 
exceedingly  easy  for  a  government 
agency  to  keep  its  records  secret  by 
hiding  behind  the  protection  of  the 


Morella-Rockefeller  amendment. 

With  the  help  of  a  private  company, 
an  agency  could  develop  database 
software  that  uses  a  proprietary 
scheme  for  storing  information. 
When  reporters  ask  for  a  copy  of  the 
government’s  database,  the  agency 
would  gladly  oblige.  If  reporters  com¬ 
plain  that  they  can’t  decipher  the  way 
the  information  is  stored,  the  agency 
can  say,  “Sorry,  the  copyrighted 
instructions  for  deciphering  the  infor¬ 
mation  are  not  public.’’ 

At  least  one  state,  Oregon,  realiz¬ 
ing  this  problem,  has  developed  laws 
to  protect  public  access.  Oregon’s 
law  says:  “With  the  exception  of 
physicians’  prescriptions,  all  records, 
reports  and  proceedings  required  to 
be  kept  by  law  shall  be  in  the  English 
language  ....’’ 

More  importantly,  the  law  adds 
that  records  in  “machine  language” 
must  be  “capable  of  being  converted 
to  the  English  language  by  a  data  pro¬ 
cessing  device  or  computer.”  While 
that  gives  some  protection,  Oregon  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Morelia  and 
Rockefeller  are  trying  to  upend  the 
concept  of  open  government.  Propo¬ 
nents  of  the  amendment  argue  that 
only  the  software  will  be  copyrighted, 
not  the  data. 

“I  know  that  some  in  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  data  industry  are  concerned 


However,  this  obscure  proposed  amendment  to  an 
equally  obscure  federal  law  illustrates  the  new 
challenges  facing  the  press  as  government  shifts  from 
storing  records  on  paper  to  storing  them  on 
computers. 
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that  this  bill  might  lead  Congress  to 
propose  copyrighting  all  federal  docu¬ 
ments  and  data,”  Sen.  Rockefeller 
explained.  “I  want  to  assure  every¬ 
one  that  this  bill  deals  only  with 
software  .  .  .  .” 

Software  in  this  view  is  the 
mechanical  version  of  a  clerk  that 
retrieves,  sorts,  counts,  indexes  and 
stores  information  as  if  it  were  paper 
records. 

Unfortunately,  Rockefeller  draws  a 
distinction  that  does  not  necessarily 
exist  between  software  —  a  set  of 
instructions  to  the  computer  —  and 
data.  When  we  think  of  information  in 
paper  form,  it  exists  as  a  single  physi¬ 
cal  entity.  While  the  income  tax  form 
we  file  every  year  may  be  several 
pages  long,  it  exists  physically  on 
paper  and  can  be  copied,  stapled  and 
filed  away. 

Information  on  electronic  records, 
however,  does  not  need  to  exist  in  one 
place  or  even  to  exist  in  anything  that 
we  recognize  as  a  single  record.  Often 
different  pieces  of  information  exist  in 
different  places  and  are  assembled 
and  displayed  on  a  screen  by  the  soft¬ 
ware  in  the  time  it  takes  to  tap  a  key. 
In  other  words,  the  distinction 
between  software  and  information  is 
blurred. 

Much  of  the  data  can  also  be  stored 
as  a  series  of  codes.  When  it  comes 
time  to  display  the  information,  the 
software  reads  the  code  and  displays 
what  the  code  means  to  the  user.  It  is 
able  to  do  this  because  the  meaning  of 
a  particular  code  is  embedded  in  the 
software.  What  then  is  data  and  what 
is  software? 

The  distinction  between  software 
and  data  is  likely  to  become  even 
more  tenuous  as  increasingly  power¬ 
ful  software  programs  are  developed. 
What  do  we  make  of  artificial  intelli¬ 
gence  (AI)  software,  where  the 
knowledge  base  is  built  into  the  soft¬ 
ware  as  a  series  of  general  rules?  Are 
the  rules  software,  data,  or  something 
else?  Even  more  esoteric  is  software 
that  “learns.”  This  software  devel¬ 
ops  its  own  rules  as  it  examines  infor¬ 
mation. 

Is  it  likely  that  government  will  be 
working  with  such  exotic  software?  If 
the  Morella-Rockefeller  amendment 
is  passed,  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 
software  that  the  bill’s  proponents 
envision.  The  amendment,  as  its 
backers  explain,  will  allow  coopera¬ 
tion  between  government  and  indus¬ 
try  to  keep  America  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology,  which  is  precisely 
the  place  where  the  most  serious 
problems  will  occur. 

One  way  out  of  this  thicket  is  to 
copyright  the  software  but  require  the 
government  to  provide  public  access 
to  the  information,  but  this  rings  hol¬ 


low.  The  use  will  be  free  only  if  you 
are  using  a  government  computer 
loaded  with  the  government’s  copy¬ 
righted  software  in  the  government’s 
building.  This  will  be  the  stand-in-line 
use,  the  you-can’t-take-it-home-or- 
to-the-office  use.  This  will  be  a  use 


The  following  are  taken  from  the 
text  of  H.R.  191,  a  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Stevenson-Wydler  Tech¬ 
nology  Innovation  Act  of  1980.  To  the 
end  of  Section  12  of  that  act,  it  would 
add: 

“(h)  Copyright  of  Computer  Soft¬ 
ware  —  Each  federal  agency  may 
secure  copyright  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  as  author  or  proprietor 
in  any  computer  software  prepared  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  employees  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the 
course  of  work  under  a  cooperative 
research  and  development  agreement 
entered  into  under  the  authority  of 
subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  section,  or 
under  any  other  equivalent  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  limitations  con¬ 
tained  in  section  105  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code;  and  may  grant  or  agree 
to  grant  in  advance  to  a  collaborating 
party,  licenses  or  assignments  for 
such  copyrights,  or  options  thereto, 
retaining  a  nonexclusive,  nontrans- 
ferrable,  irrevocable,  paid-up  license 
to  reproduce,  adapt,  translate,  dis¬ 
tribute,  and  publicly  perform  or  dis- 


devoid  of  much  convenience  and  soli¬ 
tude. 

The  government,  of  course,  can 
license  reporters  to  use  the  software 
in  the  newsroom,  but  the  bill  does  not 
require  the  government  to  grant  a 
(Continued  on  page  20PC) 


play  the  computer  software  through¬ 
out  the  world  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  and  such  other  rights  as 
the  Federal  agency  deems  appropriate.” 

To  Section  4  of  the  act  it  adds:  “( 1 4) 
‘Computer  software’  means  a  com¬ 
puter  program,  as  defined  in  section 
101  of  title  17,  United  States  Code, 
and  any  associated  documentation, 
supporting  materials,  or  user  instruc¬ 
tions.” 

The  Stevenson-Wydler  Act  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  the  addition  of  “or 
computer  software”  to  the  words  “in¬ 
vention”  and  “inventions”  wherever 
those  words  appear.  Similarly,  it 
inserts  “or  author,”  “or  co-author” 
and  “or  author’s”  after  each  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  words  “inventor,”  “co¬ 
inventor”  and  “inventor’s.” 

Also,  other  references  to  an  inven¬ 
tion  or  inventions,  including  their 
occurrence,  licensing,  and  resulting 
income,  would  be  amended  to  include 
reference  to  computer  software.  In 
Section  14(c),  the  words  “or  author” 
would  be  added  to  “including  inven¬ 
tor.” 


Medial.lne° 

MediaLine,  an  online  infomnation  retrieval  and  electronic 
communications  program,  was  developed  to  promote  reading, 
research  and  computer  skills,  while  increasing 
daily  classroom  use  of  the  newspaper.  For  information 
about  this  innovative,  new  educational  program  call  (305)  376-3994. 

Bringing  Tomorrow  to  the  Classroom  Today! 
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Early  “desktop”  publishing 

Demo  dispensed  with  paper  tape;  VTDs 
and  OCR  deiiver  aii-eiectronic  copy  to  editors 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  advent  of  newsroom  comput¬ 
ers  promised  to  overcome  a  major 
impediment  to  productivity  —  the 
paper-tape  link  to  typesetting.  In  an 
effort  to  prove  the  viability  of  the 
emerging  technology,  a  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Technical  Center  of  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association 
assembled  a  newsroom-electronic 
prepress  system  in  October  1971  in 
Chicago's  Ambassador  West  Hotel, 
site  of  the  lAPA’s  27th  General 
Assembly. 

Today’s  newspaper  production 
techniques  already  were  taking 
shape:  Two  national  dailies  had  begun 
using  page  facsimile  machines;  the 
first  two  major  metros  were  convert¬ 
ing  to  offset;  the  Associated  Press 
was  going  electronic  and  was  already 
sending  stories  by  satellite  in  South 
America. 


October  was  a  busy  month.  The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association’s  Research  Institute  had 
just  consolidated  operations  in  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.  Already  working  with  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers,  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  expressed  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  collaborate  with  the 
lAPA’s  Technical  Center. 

Throughout  the  month  several 
groups  exhorted  their  industry  to 
adopt  electronic  systems.  ANPA/RI 
special  projects  director  Jules  Tew- 
low  (now  a  New  York-based  produc¬ 
tion  consultant  and  writer)  warned 
the  AP  Managing  Editors’  New  Tech¬ 
nology  Committee  not  to  “keep  your 
heads  in  the  sand”  hoping  new  tech¬ 
nology  “will  go  away.” 

Just  days  later,  a  Southern  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  Produc¬ 
tion  Methods  and  Labor  Committee 
meeting  was  told  the  newsroom  was 
10  years  behind  production  in  the  use 


of  computers,  according  to  a  report  in 
E&P.  The  same  issue  reported  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Newspapers  Inc.  was 
about  to  fit  together  “the  major  com- 
ponents  of  the  technology 
puzzle  ...  in  a  completely  tape-free, 
electronic  production  system  .  .  .  .” 
VDTs,  optical  character  readers, 
phototypesetters  and  plastic  plates 
were  on  hand  or  on  the  way. 

Much  the  same  equipment  lineup 
was  brought  together  by  Technical 
Center  director  Noel  Leon  for  a  live, 
all-electronic  demonstration  that 
would  produce  separate  daily  English 
and  Spanish  editions  (not  transla¬ 
tions)  of  a  tabloid  newspaper  con¬ 
taining  general  news  and  coverage  of 
the  lAPA  meeting. 

Leon’s  newspaper  background  in¬ 
cludes  work  as  an  editor  (photo,  city, 
copy,  makeup)  at  the  The  Record,  in 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  and  the  Star-Led¬ 
ger,  in  Newark,  N.J.  He  remains 


involved  in  various  projects  through 
his  Leon  Publications  Inc.,  based,  as 
is  the  Technical  Center,  in  Miami. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  Leon  con¬ 
tacted  equipment  manufacturers  and 
wire  services  to  discuss  his  idea. 
When  the  project  was  agreed  upon, 
required  interfaces  were  developed. 
Suppliers’  representatives  and  stu¬ 
dent  journalists  were  drafted  as  the 
staff  for  what  would  be  the  Daily  SIP 
and  El  SIPeho. 

The  conference  convened  on  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  but,  said  Leon,  “These 
people  never  got  together  until  the 
afternoon  or  Sunday  evening.  Before 
it  was  over  (when  each  staffer 
received  two  bottles  of  champaign), 
“some  people  hadn’t  slept  for  more 
than  KK)  hours,”  he  added,  noting 
that  in  that  time  he  had  managed  all  of 
about  five  hours  himself. 

Leon  recently  supplied  E&P  with 
copies  of  the  12-  and  16-page  tabloids. 


The  Daily  SIP  reported  that  its  pro¬ 
duction  represented  “the  first  time 
that  all  [the  systems]  have  been  com¬ 
bined  into  a  single  production  opera¬ 
tion.  Even  more  important,”  it  con¬ 
tinued,  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
“accomplished  without  the  use  of 
punched  tape.” 

Wire  copy  arriving  in  tape  form  had 
to  be  properly  cut  to  takes,  pegged 
and  carried  to  linecasters  or  filed 
for  future  use.  In  his  demonstration, 
Leon  dispensed  with  that  process. 
Harris-Intertype  VDTs  (Harris  1 100s) 
were  used  with  the  UPI  wire,  while  a 
Hendrix  3400  system  handled  the  AP. 
Both  services  set  up  machines  in  the 
hotel  lobby  to  bring  in  their  “A” 
wires,  Latin  American  wires  and  fac¬ 
simile  newsphotos. 

Electrical  signals  from  a  wire 
machine  were  passed  directly  to  a 
computer,  from  which  text  could  be 
called  and  edited  on  the  video  termi¬ 
nals.  Edited  text  was  then  sent 
directly  from  the  computer  to  a  Com- 
pugraphic  4%1  typesetter. 

Through  that  time,  said  Leon,  to 
ensure  that  Linotype  machines  could 
process  paper  tapes  from  faster  wire 
service  machines,  “they’d  actually 
set  a  garbage  can  and  .  .  .  kind  of  put 
a  whole  big  loop  of  tape  into  the  gar¬ 
bage  can  so  that  the  Linotype  would 
be  accepting  material  at  its  own 
speed.” 

Leon  and  his  partners  substituted 
an  electrical  signal  for  the  tape  and  a 
computer  for  the  garbage  can.  A  PDP 
8  for  each  wire  “was  essentially  doing 
that  buffering,”  which  accommo¬ 
dated  the  different  speeds  of  the  wire 
receiver  and  the  editorial  computer 
that  fed  a  fast  phototypesetter,  said 
Leon.  The  computers  also  permitted 
hookup  of  VDTs  for  electronic  edit¬ 
ing. 

But  Leon  described  a  complication 
that  put  a  big  wrinkle  in  his  hastily 
assembled  electronic  newsroom — 
one  that  served,  however,  to  further 
demonstrate  the  computer’s  poten¬ 
tial. 

While  the  Hendrix  system’s  PDP  8 
serving  the  AP  wire  was  there  in  the 
hotel,  the  program  that  handled  the 
UPI  feed  resided  on  a  computer  at  the 
Daily  News  in  New  York.  So  the  sig¬ 
nal  from  the  UPI  machine  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  hotel  was  sent  via  modem  over 


OCR  technology  was  little  used  and  only  for 
demonstration.  VDTs  were  far  more  popular  with  the 
staff  of  young  kids,  mostly  Interns,''  said  Leon.  "It 
was  like  a  new  toy  to  them.  Our  problem  was  pulling 
them  off  the  chair  so  we  could  get  someone  else 
writing  copy." 
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phone  lines  to  New  York,  where  it 
was  processed,  then  sent  back  to  Chi¬ 
cago  (where  the  text  was  available  on 
VDTs)  and  passed  to  the  typesetter 
only  a  few  yards  away. 

In  addition  to  news  stories  from  the 
General  Assembly  that  were  directly 
entered  into  the  VDTs,  some  reports 
were  pounded  out  on  special  IBM 
typewriters.  They  imprinted,  on  spe¬ 
cif  paper,  the  familiar  alphanumeric 
characters.  Under  each  was  a  code 
that  instructed  Datatype  optical  char¬ 
acter  readers  (OCR)  to  produce  elec¬ 
trical  signals  that  corresponded  to  the 
type  characters  but  which  was  recog¬ 
nizable  by  the  Harris  system  com¬ 
puter  to  which  the  readers  were  inter¬ 
faced. 

OCR  technology  was  little  used  and 
only  for  demonstration.  VDTs  were 
far  more  popular  with  the  staff  of 
“young  kids,  mostly  interns,”  said 
Leon.  “It  was  like  a  new  toy  to  them. 
Our  problem  was  pulling  them  off  the 
chair  so  we  could  get  someone  else 
writing  copy.” 

A  third  newsroom  technology 
available  for  the  project,  the  Picture- 
fone  foreshadowed  today’s  ubiqui¬ 
tous  office  fax  machine,  but  did  not 
rely  on  facsimile.  While  it  could  show 
the  speaker  on  the  other  end  of  the 
phone  line,  it  could  also  be  used  to 
provide  a  live  image  of  a  document  or 
story  available  only  at  a  remote  loca¬ 
tion. 

Headlines  were  set  separately.  A 
Daily  SIP  photo  shows  Ed  Slattery 
early  in  his  career  keying  in  headlines 
on  a  Compugraphic  7200. 

Printed  throughout  the  five  days’ 
issues  were  photos  from  the  lAPA 
General  Assembly,  the  work  of  for¬ 
mer  Star-Ledger  staffer  Dwight  John¬ 
son  who,  Leon  noted,  would  later 
become  Muhammad  All’s  photogra¬ 
pher. 

“We  even  had  an  artist  ...  my  for¬ 
mer  wife,”  said  Leon,  adding  that  she 
went  on  to  become  House  &  Garden 
managing  editor  and  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  executive  editor.  Coralee 
Leon  had  done  fashion  drawings  for 
the  Star-Ledger,  and  fashion  figured 
in  the  lAPA  coverage. 

At  midweek,  the  papers’  center 
spreads  featured  four-color  pictures 
from  a  “.  .  .  luncheon  and  fashion 
show,  given  for  lAPA  wives  by 
WGN”  radio.  Halftoning  and  color 
separating  were  performed  by  con¬ 
ventional  photographic  means  at 
News  Web  Corp.,  local  printer  of  the 
daily  SIP  and  El  SIPeho.  Desktop 
imaging  and  color  work  were  still 
years  away. 

So  was  pagination,  which  the  Daily 
SIP  called  the  “missing  link.”  But  the 
outlook  was  optimistic.  Twenty  years 
ago,  before  pagination  was  put  on  a 


revolving  five-year  plan.  Daily  SIP 
staffer  Robert  Hunter  wrote  that 
“from  all  reports  it  should  not  be 
many  months  before  such  equipment 
will  be  available.”  Using  Goodkin 
waxers,  the  staff  pasted  up  SIP/ 
SIPefio  on  nuArc  light  tables. 

Leon  said  publishers  attending  the 
lAPA  General  Assembly  showed  great 
interest  in  his  operation  and  its  equip¬ 
ment. 

“Part  of  it  was  to  show  them  that 
relatively  inexperienced  people  in  a 


vei7  modest  surrounding  could  pro¬ 
duce  a  newspaper,”  he  said. 

He  cited  E.W.  Scripps  Jr.  as  a  par¬ 
ticularly  supportive  lAPA  officer, 
who  had  been  involved  with  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Center. 

“He  was  very  encouraging,”  said 
Leon.  “I  guess  he’s  got  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  spirit  his  father  and  grandfather 
had.” 

Also,  a  member  of  the  team  pro¬ 
ducing  the  Daily  SIP  was  Scripps 
League  president  Ed  Scripps  II. 


Asheville  is  first  triple-l  EPP  site 


The  Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen- 
Times’  purchase  of  a  39-terminal  PC- 
based  TECS/2  Editorial  front-end 
system  from  Information  Interna¬ 
tional  Inc.  will  mark  the  first  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  vendor’s  Editor’s  Page 
Planner  (EPP),  adding  nine  worksta¬ 
tions. 

The  61,000-circulation  paper 
(73,000  Sundays)  will  replace  its  10- 
year-old  newsroom  system  in  a  two- 
phase  project,  installing  the  new  front 
end  this  month  and  EPP  in  December. 

The  Citizen-Times  said  it  sought 
fast  response,  more  storage  space  and 
customizable  workstations.  It  also 
noted  TECS/2’s  ease  of  use,  including 
split-screen  capabilities,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  power  with  automatic  backup 
without  recourse  to  fileservers. 
Among  other  things,  the  paper  cited 
EPP’s  “approach  to  outputting  area- 
composed  modular  copy,”  in  con¬ 
trast  to  systems  requiring  more  oper¬ 
ating  time  and  skill. 

The  installation  consists  of  the  EPP 
workstations,  nine  editorial  termi¬ 


nals,  25  reporters’  workstations  and  a 
communications  station  in  the  news¬ 
room,  a  workstation  in  each  of  two 
bureaus,  a  wire  service  station  and  an 
output  device  station  on-line  to  the 
paper’s  new  Hyphen  PostScript  RIP 
linked  to  an  ECRM  108  Pelbox 
recorder. 

A  real-time  PC-based  news  layout 
and  page  design  system,  EPP  pro¬ 
vides  news  hole  geometry  to  the 
TECS/2  front  end.  A  hot  key  converts 
the  workstation  from  a  design  and 
layout  terminal  to  an  editor’s  termi¬ 
ni.  EPP  automates  page  design  with 
various  dummying  tools,  giving  lay¬ 
out  personnel  full  control  over  as¬ 
signed  pages  or  sections.  With  EPP 
linked  to  TECS/2,  editors  can  fit  copy 
precisely  to  allocated  space.  Through 
its  story  budget,  reporters  can  learn 
stories’  layout  status. 

Interfacing  Editor’s  Page  Planner 
to  TECS/2  is  triple-I’s  Page  Design 
Node.  Run  on  a  dedicated  TECS/2 
workstation,  PDN  manages  the  flow 
(Continued  on  page  20PC) 


Production  Directors, 

Press  Room  Managers, 

Mail  Room  Managers 

are  all  asking  the  questions  - 

Where  did  all  of  our  copies 

go? 

How  can  we  reduce  newsprint 

waste? 

How  can  we  eliminate  re-orders  and  minimize 

overproduction? 

What  is  the  estimated  edition  completion 

time? 

Answers  to  these  questions  plus  much  more  with  real  time  monitoring  and 
control  by  the  proven  TKS  (U  S. A.) 

Production  Totalizing  System 

Fof  additional  information  or  a  demonstration.  Call  Susan  Eppler,  P  E. 
TKS  A  (USJLJinc  (214)437-4466 
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Interfaces  retrofit  front  ends  with  pagination 

Vendors’  work  brings  PC/Mac  pagination  to  oider  ciassified  systems 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

Interfaces  developed  by  separate 
vendors  recently  have  brought  pagi¬ 
nation  to  the  production  of  classified 
advertising  sections  at  two  newspa¬ 
pers  using  older  Digital  Equipment 
Corp. -based  systems. 

In  early  September,  the  New  York 
Times  group’s  30,000-circulation 
Daily  Commercial,  Leesburg,  Fla., 
began  live  pagination  of  classified 
pages  using  a  back-end  solution  sup¬ 
plied  by  Dewar  Information  Systems 
Corp.,  Westmont,  Ill.,  that  works 
with  data  from  its  Atex  system. 

Proposed  about  six  months  earlier, 
Dewar  said  work  on  the  project  was 
completed  in  three  months.  The  paper 
said  it  expects  the  change  to  cut  pro¬ 
duction  time  in  half. 

By  capturing  the  typeset  dump  file 
of  ads  generated  on  the  Atex  classi¬ 
fied  system,  the  paper  now  produces 
its  four-  to  five-page  daily  classified 
section  using  DISC’S  classified  pagi¬ 
nation  product.  The  file  is  captured  by 
tapping  the  RS-232  serial  cable  con¬ 
necting  the  Atex  front  end  to  a  Com- 
pugraphic  CG9600  typesetter. 

When  captured,  a  program  written 
by  DISC  converts  the  typesetter  com¬ 
mands  to  DISC’S  own  internal  com¬ 
position  language  commands,  yield¬ 
ing  files  that  can  be  manipulated  at  a 
high-end  PC  workstation  running 
DISC’S  pagination  software.  DISC 
supplied  both  hardware  and  software. 

DISC  president  Steuart  Dewar  said 
that  while  “it  was  done  as  a  project 
for  Leesburg,”  the  interface  his  com¬ 
pany  supplied  was  not  entirely  cus¬ 
tom  work.  He  said  it  can  be  used  at 
other  Atex  installations,  which  do  not 
necessarily  represent  “a  totally 
closed  architecture.” 

“That  was  just  the  first  one  that  we 
put  in,”  he  said,  noting  pending  talks 
with  two  other  Atex  users  and  a  third 
newspaper  regarding  similar  projects. 
“The  solution  itself  is  really  pretty 
independent  of  the  front-end  sys¬ 
tem,”  said  Dewar,  who  expected  no 
difficulty  in  providing  similar  solu¬ 
tions  for  other  newspapers  running 
different  combinations  of  front  ends 
and  typesetters. 

The  installation  in  Leesburg  is  an 
outgrowth  of  disc’s  experience  in 
similar  projects  over  the  years. 
Dewar  said  his  company  had  long  of¬ 
fered  newspapers  a  phototypesetter 
translator,  or  “little  black  box,”  with 
software  that  converted  one  typeset¬ 
ter’s  coding  to  another’s.  He  said  one 


black  box  converted  Fototronic  TXT 
code  into  ICL  coding  for  an  Autologic 
Micro  5. 

Dewar  said  two  such  translators 
ran  for  years  on  a  Chicago-area  pa¬ 
per’s  old  DEC  system,  converting 
code  at  far  less  cost  than  what  the 
original  vendor  would  have  charged 
to  write  a  driver  for  the  new  typeset¬ 
ter. 

“It  even  converted  fonts  and  did 
some  line  rejustification  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  fact  that  they  had  a  differ¬ 
ent  font  package,”  he  added. 

A  similar  project  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  picked  up  Fototronic  gal¬ 
ley  output  from  an  Indiana  paper’s 
CSI  classified  system,  converted  it  to 
Compugraphic  8600  code  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  output  of  six  columns  across 
the  film  width. 

At  about  the  same  time  DISC  was 
at  work  in  Leesburg,  Deadline  Data 
Systems  Inc.,  Topsfield,  Mass., 
installed  a  two-way  interface  between 
a  10-year-old  Xenotron/ECRM  7000 
classified  ad  system  and  a  Hyphen 
OPI  (Open  Prepress  Interface)  server 
at  Courier  Newspapers  in  Tunbridge 
Wells,  England. 

Deadline  Data  said  the  interface 
links  the  classified  system’s  DEC 
minicomputer  with  a  network  of 
Macintosh  text  and  graphics  worksta¬ 
tions  connected  via  Ethernet  to  the 
OPI  server  running  on  a  Sun  Micro¬ 
systems  Sparcstation. 

The  interface  allows  sorted  classi¬ 
fied  ad  data  files  to  be  called  directly 
onto  QuarkXPress  pages  on  a  Mac 
workstation.  Deadline  Data  devel¬ 
oped  a  Quark  Xtension  to  convert 
classified  ad  formats  and  composition 
commands  into  XPress  style  tags. 
The  Xtension  also  provides  for  trans¬ 
lation  and  automatic  on-page  posi¬ 
tioning  of  classified  headers,  boxed 
ads,  logos  and  other  graphic  ele¬ 
ments. 

Graphics  are  called  as  medium-res¬ 
olution  view  files  in  PICT  format, 
which  can  be  freely  moved,  edited  or 
manipulated.  Each  contains  an  OPI 
“comment”  identifying  its  corre¬ 
sponding  high-resolution  image 
residing  on  the  fileserver  in  encapsu¬ 
lated  PostScript  (EPS)  format.  When 
a  completed  page  is  ready  for  output 
ononeoftwoECRM  Pelbox  108-pica 
recorders,  high-resolution  images  are 
substituted  for  the  view  files  and 
merged  with  the  classified  text. 

Deadline  Data  acquired  rights  to 
the  Xenotron/ECRM  7000  classified 
and  editorial  systems  in  1989.  Since 


then  it  has  provided  hardware,  soft¬ 
ware  and  system  integration  services 
to  more  than  65  newspapers  world¬ 
wide. 

Varityper  announces 
OEM  deals  with 
Kodak,  Sequel 

Varityper  Inc.,  East  Hanover, 
N.J.,  signed  an  agreement  with  East¬ 
man  Kodak  Co.  to  market  the  Kodak 
Prophecy  color  workstation  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  VariColor  Pub¬ 
lishing  System. 

It  is  available  as  the  VPS  2500 
WYSIWYG  Workstation,  an  option 
in  the  hardware/software  product 
line. 

Designed  for  professional-quality 
color  image  manipulation,  separation 
and  image  serving  for  networked  VPS 
2000  Master  Workstations,  the  2500 
interfaces  to  all  Varityper  imageset¬ 
ting  systems  and  all  VariColor  input 
devices.  It  incorporates  Kodak  color 
management  technology  for  device¬ 
independent,  on-screen  color  calibra¬ 
tion  to  accurately  reflect  final  output. 

The  Unix-based  workstation  in¬ 
cludes  its  own  central  processing 
unit,  a  1GB  disc  drive,  a  tape  drive  for 
archiving,  custom  20"  color  monitor, 
Kodak  image-processing  accelerator 
and  15"  monochrome  monitor. 

Varityper  will  also  OEM  the  Sequel 
System  Calibrator  and  Sequel  Soft¬ 
ware  Instrument  from  Sequel  Imaging 
Inc.,  initially  within  the  VariColor 
system  to  measure  transmission  densi¬ 
ties  and  percent  dot  interactively  with 
Varityper  ToolBox  software  for  the 
Macintosh  and  with  Varityper  Win- 
dowBox  for  Windows  3.0  in  the  PC 
environment.  Readings  will  be  used 
to  calibrate  Varityper  imagesetters. 

According  to  Varityper  marketing 
director  John  Cullen,  ToolBox  and 
WindowBox  allow  users  to  linearize 
gray  scale  response  in  their  own  pro¬ 
duction  environments,  and  the  Sequel 
System  Calibrator  streamlines  and 
automates  the  process. 

The  mouselike  device,  measuring 
monitor  luminance  and  reflective/ 
transmissive  copy,  is  integrated  into 
the  workstation,  “enabling  one 
instrument  to  provide  control  and 
calibration  across  the  entire  range  of 
color  desktop  publishing  and  elec¬ 
tronic  prepress  systems  functions.” 
Its  integration  also  provides  for  main¬ 
tenance  of  historical  data  that  can 
serve  as  a  basis  for  quality  control. 
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Atex  adds  Mac  Preference,  launches  ColorFlow 


When  Eastman  Kodak  announced 
in  1990  that  IBM  would  become  a 
marketing  and  technology  partner,  it 
seemed  Atex  Inc.  might  develop 
solely  for  IBM-based  products,  leav¬ 
ing  behind  DEC,  Sun  and  Apple  plat¬ 
forms.  Any  Macintoshes  would  be 
reserved  for  design  and  color  prod¬ 
ucts. 

A  year  later,  IBM  and  Apple 
formed  their  own  highly  publicized 
joint  venture,  sharing  technology  and 
cooperating  on  common  product  de¬ 
velopment  goals.  The  world  changed, 
and  only  days  after  IBM  and  Apple 
announced  they  had  finalized  their 
technology  alliance,  Atex  demon¬ 
strated  Preference  for  the  Macintosh 
at  the  IFRA  91  newspaper  technology 
exposition  in  Amsterdam. 

Atex’s  PC  Preference  product,  de¬ 
veloped  several  years  ago  to  meet 
demand  for  systems  using  industry-^ 
standard  hardware,  allows  an  IBM 
PS/2  or  compatible  machine  to  emu¬ 
late  an  Atex  terminal. 

The  Macintosh  now  has  the  same 
capabilities  as  Atex’s  Preference  for 
Windows  3.0  and  Preference  for  X 
Windows  (for  terminals  hooked  into 
Unix  systems).  Users  can  open  win¬ 
dows  into  an  Atex  Applications 
Server  network  and  operate  in  the  full 
Atex  environment.  Multiple  Atex  edi¬ 
tor  sessions  can  be  run  in  separate 
windows,  allowing  a  user  to  view  a 
queue  directory  in  one  window  and  a 
story  or  ad  in  another.  Use  of  resiz¬ 
able  and  movable  windows  permits 
access  to  the  Atex  system  and  run¬ 
ning  of  third-party  applications. 

Atex  said  Preference  for  the  Macin¬ 
tosh  would  be  of  use  to  users  of  its 
Mac-based  Renaissance  publication 
design  product  and  “can  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  some  components”  of  the 
recently  introduced  ColorFlow  prod¬ 
uct  line. 


Los  Angeles-based  Investor’s  Busi¬ 
ness  Daily  has  purchased  Media- 
Plus  Circulation  Management  data¬ 
base  software  from  Publishing  Busi¬ 
ness  Systems,  Des  Plaines,  Ill.,  to 
support  a  significant  circulation 
increase  expected  by  the  1 13,()00-cir- 
culation  paper. 

PBS  said  the  MediaPlus  order  came 
after  the  paper  abandoned  a  two-year 
project  to  rewrite  its  own  existing  cir¬ 
culation  system  to  handle  database 


Though  ColorFlow’s  “basic  prod¬ 
uct  is  [Kodak]  Prophecy,”  said  an 
Atex  spokesman,  its  added  value  lies 
in  its  integration  with  Atex  systems 
and  the  addition  of  automatic  trap¬ 
ping.  “In  fact,  Atex  was  instrumental 
in  the  early  development  of  Proph¬ 
ecy,”  he  added. 

IFRA  marked  the  unveiling  of  the 
ColorFlow  series  of  modular  prod¬ 
ucts  for  either  standalone  operation 
or  as  an  integrated  “total  system  solu¬ 
tion”  to  function  with  Atex  pagina¬ 
tion  products.  ColorFlow  products 
support  such  industry  standards  as 
the  TIFF  digital  image  format,  Post¬ 
Script  language,  the  Open  Prepress 
Interface  (OPI)  and  the  Publishing 
Interchange  Language  (PIL). 

In  all,  ColorFlow  will  comprise  five 
product  categories:  color  electronic 
prepress  systems,  integration  prod¬ 
ucts,  input/output  devices,  communi¬ 
cations  and  process  management. 

Offered  as  an  “alternative  to  the 
traditional  high-end  systems,”  the 
ColorFlow  Workstation  5000  is  de¬ 
signed  for  fast,  high-quality  image 
processing  and  output  through  Post¬ 
Script  recorders.  Other  ColorFlow 
products  in  the  initial  release  are  the 
ColorFlow  Workstation  2000,  a  Mac¬ 
intosh-based  color  separation  pre¬ 
press  system,  ColorFlow  SX  Bridge, 
which  interfaces  Macintosh  applica¬ 
tions  and  Scitex  systems,  and  Color- 
Flow  Trapper,  an  automatic  color 
trapping  application. 

The  Workstation  5000’s  ease  of  use 
is  based  on  adoption  of  the  uvL  col¬ 
orspace  and  real-time  WYSISYG  op¬ 
eration.  It  recognizes  color  much  as  it 
is  visually  perceived  by  the  operator, 
through  hue,  saturation  and  bright¬ 
ness  characteristics.  Included  are  ink 
table  utilities  for  system-wide  color 
calibration,  automatic  color  trapping. 


marketing  and  improve  routing. 

The  Sun  workstation-based  PBS 
product,  written  in  Progress,  a  fourth- 
generation  database  system,  will 
allow  users  to  make  decisions  faster 
by  doing  their  own  data  inquiry,  man¬ 
ipulation  and  reporting.  Phased  im¬ 
plementation  is  planned,  with  distrib¬ 
uted  database  capability  in  five 
remote  printing  and  distribution  sites 
scheduled  to  be  fully  operational  next 
year. 


tonal/contrast  correction,  sharpen¬ 
ing/blurring,  silhouetting,  cloning, 
masking  and  image  rotation. 

The  Unix-based  Sun  Sparcstation 
platform  comes  with  a  1GB  SCSI  hard 
disc  drive,  black-and-white  control 
monitor,  high-resolution,  color-cali¬ 
brated  image  monitor  and  accelerator 
boards  to  optimise  sharpening,  man¬ 
ipulation  of  large  files  and  back¬ 
ground  processing. 

ColorFlow  Workstation  2000  is 
aimed  at  desktop  publishing,  with 
various  image  editing  and  separation 
functions  in  a  Macintosh  application, 
including  dot  gain  calibration,  under¬ 
color  removal,  gray  component  re¬ 
placement,  user-definable  curve  li¬ 
braries,  dot  shape  control  and  on-line 
densitometer. 

The  ColorFlow  SX  Bridge  is  a  two- 
way  link  between  ColorFlow  prod¬ 
ucts  and  Scitex  color  systems,  allow¬ 
ing  Mac-based  programs  to  perform 
tasks  previously  assigned  to  high-end 
equipment.  ColorFlow  SXP  Bridge, 
which  incorporates  a  highspeed  soft¬ 
ware  RIP,  converts  PostScript  files 
for  use  on  Scitex  systems. 

The  ColorFlow  Trapper  applica¬ 
tion,  included  with  the  Workstation 
5000,  is  available  separately.  Operat¬ 
ing  in  background  without  user  in¬ 
tervention,  it  automatically  handles 
trapping  of  PostScript  files’  color  ele¬ 
ments. 


Equipment 

Failures? 

If  mechanical  equipment 
is  sound  but  controls  are 
failing  and  parts  are  hard 
to  find  or  nonexistent, 
have  you  considered  PC 
and  PLC  based  controls? 
For  more  information  call: 

Standlee  &  Associates,  Inc. 
7609  Pine  Hollow  Court 
Orlando,  FL  32822 
(407)  273-5218  (800)  741-1937 


Investor’s  Business  Daily 
get  PBS  circulation  system 
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Software 

(Continued  from  page  1 5 PC) 


license  to  anyone  for  any  purpose. 
The  bill  itself  says  the  government 
“may  grant  or  agree  to  grant”  a 
license  to  its  research  partner.  But 
what  if  the  government  chooses  not  to 
grant  any  sort  of  license? 

For  convenient,  take-it-with-you 
use,  the  government  can  also  exact  a 
price  —  a  payment  for  acquiring  its 
copyrighted  software  to  use  on  your 
own  computer.  Without  strict  teeth  in 
the  law  to  control  the  price  of  govern- 
ment’s  copyrighted  software,  the 
government  can  simply  price  its 
citizenry  out  of  the  information  mar¬ 
ket.  U.S.  citizens  could  pay  twice — 
for  the  initial  development  of  the  soft¬ 
ware  and  for  the  privilege  of  conve¬ 
nient  use  of  that  software. 

Even  if  the  price  of  the  software 
were  reasonable  —  even  if,  indeed, 
journalists  could  receive  a  waiver  for 
the  cost  of  the  software  —  there  are 
additional  problems.  Much  software 
is  machine  specific,  as  anyone  with  a 
favorite  Apple  program  has  learned 
when  trying  to  run  it  on  an  IBM-com¬ 
patible  computer.  What  good  is  soft¬ 
ware  to  the  public  if  it  only  runs  on  a 
Cray  supercomputer  costing  millions 
of  dollars? 

Assuming  such  software  ran  on  a 
machine  from  Radio  Shack,  there  still 
would  need  to  be  legislation  requiring 
government  to  provide  the  copy¬ 
righted  software  in  a  timely  fashion. 

For  the  importance  of  timeliness, 
imagine  this  scenario:  The  govern¬ 
ment,  shortly  before  an  important 
election,  has  released  new  figures  on 
the  “negative  growth  incline”  (reces¬ 
sion)  which  show  that  the  economy 
has  turned  around  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  U.S.  will  have  a  projected 
10%  positive  growth  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  government’s  new,  copy¬ 
righted  software  made  the  analysis 
possible.  Phenomenal  figures,  you 
think.  Impossible,  in  fact. 

You  want  to  check  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  figures,  but  to  do  so,  you  have 
to  use  the  government’s  software.  In 
fact,  you  want  to  check  out  the  soft¬ 
ware,  not  just  the  figures  it  produces. 
You  need  a  copy  of  the  software 
immediately.  That’s  impossible,  you 
are  told.  The  first  time  ;he  much-in- 
demand  software  can  be  available 
is  —  you  guessed  it  —  after  Election 
Day. 

Without  passing  on  whether  the 
proposed  legislation  is  needed,  this 
amendment  points  to  a  much  larger 
problem.  Current  laws  on  access  to 
information  were  written  before  the 
rise  of  the  computer,  and  government 


simply  has  not  thought  through  the 
implications  of  this  fundamental 
change  in  the  way  we  store  and  use 
information. 

The  result  is  that  some  well-mean¬ 
ing  legislators  trying  to  correct  an 
obscure  problem  can  unwittingly  de¬ 
molish  the  concept  of  an  open  and 
accountable  government. 

The  Morella-Rockefeller  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  seen  as  a  signal  flare  in 
every  newsroom  in  America.  If  we  do 
not  develop  a  national  policy  on 
access  to  electronic  information,  we 
may  wake  up  one  morning  to  a  closed 
society.  “We  would  love  to  give  you 
that  information,”  the  clerk  explains, 
“but  it’s  on  a  computer.” 


Tool 

(Continued  from  page  IPC) 


Joseph  Hallinan  and  Susan  Head- 
den  won  a  Pulitzer  in  1990  for  a  series 
on  medical  malpractice  in  Indiana. 
The  reporters  for  the  Indianapolis 
Star  put  thousands  of  pieces  of  infor¬ 
mation  on  doctors,  medical  practices, 
and  malpractice  cases  into  a  com¬ 
puter  and  had  the  machine  look  for 
patterns. 

In  the  mid-1980s  Andrew  Schnei¬ 
der,  co-founder  of  Indiana  Universi¬ 
ty’s  National  Institute  for  Advanced 
Reporting,  put  together  a  database  on 
helicopter  crashes  that  helped  him 
learn  a  faulty  engine  often  was 
responsible  for  the  crashes.  His  col¬ 
lection  of  information  on  computers 
was  gathered  through  surveys  and 
other  more  traditional  reporting  tools. 

Journalists  also  can  use  on-line  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  governments  and  pri¬ 
vate  companies  to  do  research  for 
articles. 

It’s  possible  to  use  computers  to 
quickly  check  what  other  newspapers 
and  magazines  have  written  on  almost 
any  subject.  Computers  also  allow 
access  to  thousands  of  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  research  resources  such  as  a 
thesis  or  other  published  reports. 

Whatever  the  name  for  the  research 
techniques,  it  is  clear  that  journalists 
need  to  learn  to  use  computers  to  do  a 
good  job  today. 


Italy’s  new  daily 
uses  Harris  system 

La  Gazzetta  del  Piemonte,  a  new 
Tuesday-through-Sunday  newspaper 
in  Turin,  Italy,  began  publication  in 
June  using  the  Page  Layout  Systems 
and  PC  Editorial  Network  System 
(PEN)  from  Harris  Corp. 


Census 

(Continued  from  page  6PC) 


Bureau  at  301/763-2074. 

The  information,  which  includes 
much  more  than  19%  census  data,  is 
easy  to  use  and  frequently  updated. 
The  records  also  bear  the  names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  census  special¬ 
ists  if  you  need  more  help. 

The  menu-driven  product  offers 
information  on  agriculture,  construc¬ 
tion  and  housing,  foreign  trade, 
populations,  government  and  manu¬ 
facturing. 


Asheville 

(Continued  from  page  17PC) 


of  area  composition  information  and 
geometry  between  EPP  and  TECS/2, 
translating  triple-I’s  Pll-format 
geometry  files  into  standard  TECS/2 
formatting  commands  to  give  TECS/2 
users  composition  and  layout  guide¬ 
lines  for  each  story. 

EPP  was  designed  to  speed  and 
simplify  layout  or  page  revisions  and 
repetitive  tasks.  Automatically  gener¬ 
ated  story  boxes  feature  color-coded 
layout  geometry  for  all  text  compo¬ 
nents,  rules,  ads,  line  art  and  half¬ 
tones.  A  story  budget  menu  shows  job 
status,  copy  completed  and  column- 
inch  requirements. 

Screen  sets  up 
regional  units 

On  Nov.  1,  Screen  (USA)  estab¬ 
lished  three  regional  operating  com¬ 
panies  to  improve  service  and  foster 
customer  partnerships.  East,  Mid¬ 
west  and  West  units  correspond  to 
existing  sales  and  service  divisions’ 
territories  and  are  fully  responsible 
for  customer  and  dealer  transactions 
and  all  day-to-day  activities. 

The  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  head¬ 
quarters  coordinates  all  efforts  and 
directs  national  programs  and 
national  accounts.  The  South  and 
Central  American  market  is  handled 
by  Screen  (West).  Screen  (Canada) 
reports  to  Screen  (USA)  headquar¬ 
ters. 

Each  new  unit  has  complete  facili¬ 
ties  for  technical  support,  customer 
education  and  demonstrations. 
Screen  (East),  Fairfield,  N.J.,  is  man¬ 
aged  by  K.  Tamaru;  Screen  (Mid¬ 
west),  Rolling  Meadows,  Ill.,  is  man¬ 
aged  by  H.  Hayashi;  Screen  (West), 
Irvine,  Calif.,  is  managed  by  E. 
Kakiuchi;  Screen  (Canada),  Toronto, 
is  managed  by  Reed  Manning. 
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Where  do  print  advertising  doUars  go  in  your  market! 
Which  publications  are  advertisers  using  and  to  what  extent! 

Is  your  newspaper  getting  a  fair  share  of  an  advertiser’s  spending! 


Daily 

Newspapers 

20% 


Penny 

Savers 

10% 


Shoppers  Yellow 

10%  Pages 

10% 


Do  you  know  where  opportunities  exist  to  obtain 
new  business  or  increase  existing  business? 

These  are  essential  competitive  questions,  and  the 
answers  are  crucial  to  your  newspaper’s  success.  LNA 
Newspaper  has  been  helping  find  the  answers  to  these 
and  many  other  questions  for  more  than  sixty  years. 

The  information  we  provide  gives  newspapers  a 
greater  ability  to  plan  and  market  themselves  more  effec¬ 
tively.  Today’s  marketkplace  requires  more  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  than  ever  before.  It’s  critical  to  fully  understand 
how  advertisers  are  allocating  their  advertising  budgets. 
LNA  Newspaper’s  services  can  give  you  new  competitive 
insights  into  print  advertising  in  your  market. 


Our  standardized  tracking  methods  can  provide 
the  necessary  market  intelligence  vital  to  competing 
effectively  in  today’s  print  sales  marketplace.  We  can 
track  advertising  in  Dailies,  Suburbans,  Weeklies,  Penny- 
savers,  Shoppers,  Yellow  Pages  and  Local  Magazines. 
Information  can  be  provided  based  on  advertising 
volume,  spending  or  insertions  in  any  number  of  report¬ 
ing  formats.  Additionally,  On-Line  access  to  data  is 
also  available. 

Don’t  be  caught  without  important  competitive 
information  for  your  marketing  plans.  To  find  out  what 
LNA  Newspaper  can  do  for  your  newspaper,  simply  give 
us  a  call  at  (214)  521-6421. 


LNA  NEWSPAPER  •  3102  OAK  LAWN  AVENUE  -  SUITE  500  •  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75219 
LEADING  NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS/A  VNU  BUSINESS  INFORMATION  SERVICES  COMPANY 


Fnank  Darnels  Jr. 
Publisher 

He  wants  maximum  return  on  investment. 


He  wants  to  increase  ad  revenues  and  cut  costs. 

□ 

He  wants  to  improve  deadlines  for  news  and  advertisers 

□ 

And  he  wants  it  all  now. 


Tbe  News  and 
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System  Integrators,  Inc.® 

Real  Issues.  Solid  Answers. 


®  Registered  Trademarks  of  System  Integrators,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  13626.  Sacramento  CA  95853 


IN  BRIEF 


Carrier  featured 
on  tv  program 

The  story  of  a  Milford  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  carrier  Jimmy  Carbary 
will  appear  in  an  upcoming  January 
episode  of  CBS-TV’s  Rescue  911 
show. 

While  delivering  his  route  in  Hope- 
dale  on  Sept.  6,  Jimmy  came  to  the 
door  of  customer  George  Lemon,  75. 
Lemon  usually  leaves  his  door  open 
for  delivery,  but  on  this  Friday  after¬ 
noon  the  door  was  locked  tight. 
Jimmy  attempted  to  push  open  the 
door  when  he  heard  moans  coming 
from  inside. 

The  carrier  ran  to  the  Hopedale 
Fire  station,  located  just  one  block 
away  from  Lemon’s  home.  Firefight¬ 
ers  and  Rescue  personnel  returned 
with  Jimmy  to  find  Lemon  in  a  dia¬ 
betic  shock.  Lemon  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital  where  he  spent  several  days 
in  Intensive  Care. 

Jimmy  stayed  to  help  firefighters 
clean  up  the  broken  glass  caused  by 
breaking  into  Lemon’s  home.  When 
the  last  pieces  of  glass  were  disposed 
of,  Jimmy  told  the  firefighters,  “I’ve 
got  to  finish  my  route.’’ 


Price  hike 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  raising  the 
cover  price  of  daily  papers  sold  out¬ 
side  the  eight-county  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area  to  500  on  Nov.  25. 

Inside  Chicago  and  its  suburbs  the 
published  price  will  remain  at  350. 
The  published  price  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  will  remain  the  same  in  all 
areas. 

The  new  out-of-Chicago  price  will 
apply  to  about  90,000  copies  of  its 
average  741,000  circulation,  the  Tri¬ 
bune  said. 

The  price  of  the  Tribune  outside  the 
metropolitan  area  was  last  increased 
March  29,  1982,  when  it  was  raised 
from  300  to  350.  The  in-area  cover 
price  was  increased  to  350  on  April  4, 
1988. 

S.C.  daily  works 
hard  to  combat 
adult  illiteracy 

The  Florence  (S.C.)  Morning  News 
completed  its  busiest  year  to  date  in 
working  to  solve  adult  illiteracy. 

With  illiteracy  rates  in  eastern 
South  Carolina  at  25%  in  some  areas. 


the  Morning  News  began  looking  at 
ways  it  could  reduce  the  numbers  four 
years  ago. 

In  addition  to  projects  run  in  the 
newspaper  itself,  the  publication  has 
supported  and  helped  fund  projects 
by  several  local  literacy  action 
groups.  Projects  included  an  annual 
Literacy  Ball;  an  ANPA  Literacy  sec¬ 
tion  published  in  September  with  as 
much  local  literacy  information  as 
available;  Knock  for  Literacy,  local 
youths  go  door-to-door  handing  out 
information,  in  hopes  of  soliciting 
more  tutors;  features  on  literacy  pro¬ 
grams,  profiles  of  literacy  tutors,  and 
an  open  house  for  a  new  literacy 
learning  site. 

$5,000  reward  In 
hit-run  accident 
of  sports  editor 

The  Chicago  Defender  is  offering  a 
$5,000  reward  for  information  leading 
to  the  arrest  of  the  driver  who  criti¬ 
cally  injured  sports  editor  Larry 
Gross  in  a  hit-and-run  collision  Oct. 
18. 

Gross,  49,  suffered  multiple  breaks 
in  his  arms  and  legs  and  was  first 
treated  for  multiple  trauma  at  Christ 
Hospital  in  Oak  Lawn,  Ill.  His  condi¬ 
tion  was  upgraded  from  critical  to 
satisfactory  fSter  two  days  in  the  hos¬ 
pital. 

Gross  was  struck  by  what  police 
describe  as  a  “small  dark  blue  van’’ 
while  walking  across  a  South  Side 
street  at  9:50  p.m.  on  the  Friday  night. 

A  Chicago  Defender  story  by  Scott 
Burnham  said  witnesses  reported  the 
car  carried  Gross  for  about  50  feet 
before  the  sports  editor  fell  off  near  an 
alley. 


Council  honors 
Boston  Globe 

The  Boston  Globe  has  been  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Merrimack  River 
Watershed  Council  for  its  special 
report,  “The  New  Merrimack,’’  pub¬ 
lished  July  21  in  the  North  Weekly  and 
Northwest  Weekly  Sunday  sections  of 
the  Sunday  Globe. 

A  team  of  five  reporters  worked  on 
the  special  report  under  the  direction 
of  Globe  metropolitan  editor  John 
Burke.  They  included  staff  reporters 
Andy  Dabilis  and  Jordana  Hart  and 
correspondents  Robert  Braile,  Amy 
Seesler  and  Kathy  McCabe.  Photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  by  staff  photogra¬ 
phers  Jim  Wilson  and  Bill  Ryerson. 
The  report  covered  the  environmen¬ 
tal  issues,  recreational  opportunities, 
and  historical  significance  of  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  River,  the  fourth  largest  river 
basin  in  New  England. 


Section  Improved 

One  year  after  introducing  its  suc¬ 
cessful  “Sunday  Careers  &  Classi¬ 
fied’’  lift-out  section,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  has  added  more 
improvements  and  innovations  to  the 
section. 

The  section  will  now  feature  a  more 
user-friendly  format  that  organizes 
job  listings,  highlighting  them  with 
symbols  to  make  them  easy  to  find. 
TTie  index  will  be  moved  to  the  front 
page  of  the  section.  It  will  contain 
more  detailed  information  on  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  section  with  location  num¬ 
bers  for  employment  categories. 

The  improved  section  will  also  fea¬ 
ture  articles  targeted  to  particular 
employment  fields. 
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California  sheriff 
ordered  to 
reiease  records 

A  California  sheriff  has  been 
ordered  to  release  the  name  of  a 
deputy  who  killed  a  man  or  appear  in 
court  to  explain  why  he  won’t. 

The  Tulare  Advance-Register  sued 
Sheriff  Melvin  “Butch”  Coley  under 
the  state’s  open  records  act  to  get  the 
name  of  the  deputy,  who  has  been 
cleared  of  wrongdoing. 

According  to  a  sheriffs  report,  the 
unnamed  deputy  fatally  shot  a  motor¬ 
ist  who  had  ignored  the  officer’s  red 
light  and  siren  after  committing  a 
traffic  violation. 

The  deputy,  the  report  stated,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  man.  Bill  Ray  Baugas,  61, 
to  his  home,  where  he  got  a  rifle  from 
his  garage  and  pointed  it  at  the  officer, 
who  then  shot  him. 

Advance-Register  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  John  Irby  said  the  paper  felt 
obligated  to  challenge  the  sheriff 
“because  we  believe  they  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  law.  We  strongly  support 
law  enforcement  but  we  also  strongly 
support  the  public’s  right  to  know. 
That  is  the  issue  here,  yet  the  sheriff 
has,  in  our  opinion,  illegally  withheld 
information.” 

Irby  said  that  when  he  tried  to 
explain  this  to  Sheriff  Coley,  “he  told 
me  it  wouldn’t  add  anything  to  the 
story  if  we  had  the  name.” 

Coley  also  has  maintained  that 
revealing  the  deputy’s  name  might 
“endanger  the  safety  of  a  person 
involved  in  the  investigation.” 

Baugas’  son  Don  has  asserted  that 
the  shooting  was  unnecessary.  He 
was  quoted  in  an  A-R  story  as  saying, 
“My  dad’s  a  crippled  old  man.  He  can 
hardly  stand  up  and  he’s  drunk  and 
this  cop  can’t  handle  him.” 

Don  Baugas  also  has  demanded  the 
release  of  the  deputy’s  name. 

“If  he  hadn’t  been  a  police  officer 
they  would  have  released  his  name,” 
Baugas  said.  “I  don’t  think  his  having 
a  badge  entities  him  to  special  priv¬ 
ileges.” 

A  recent  A-R  editorial  stated:  “If 
Mr.  Average  Citizen  shot  a  stranger 
tomorrow  in  self-defense,  you  can 
be  sure  the  name  would  appear  unhes¬ 
itatingly  in  the  official  record  and 
made  available  to  the  public.  The  pro¬ 
tection  and  special  treatment  Sheriff 
Coley  has  afforded  the  unnamed  de¬ 
puty  would  not  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Citizen.” 

The  paper  also  charged  Coley  with 
being  out  of  step  with  many  other  law 


enforcement  agencies  “who  realize 
not  only  the  importance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know,  but  also  the  legali¬ 
ties  of  it.  The  primary  obligation  for 
openness  lies  with  law  enforcement 
agencies.” 

Superior  Court  Judge  Kenneth 
Conn  signed  an  order  requiring  Coley 
either  to  release  the  name  or  appear  in 
court  to  explain  his  refusal. 

Court  rejects 
challenge  to 
1886  libel  law 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejected  a 
challenge  to  Colorado  libel  law  that 
makes  it  a  crime  to  expose  someone’s 
“natural  defects”  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  prosecutors  to  prove  the  state¬ 
ments  are  false. 

The  Court,  without  comment,  let 
stand  the  criminal  charges  pending 
against  an  Iowa  man  who  mailed  ficti¬ 
tious  “Wanted”  posters  about  his  ex¬ 
girlfriend  to  several  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  businesses. 

Dennis  E.  Ryan  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa, 
was  charged  in  1989  for  distributing  a 
poster  that  said  his  former  girlfriend 
was  wanted  for  child  abuse,  spouse 
abuse,  prostitution,  theft  and  other 
crimes. 

The  poster  also  said  the  woman  had 
venereal  disease  and  was  at  “high  risk 
for  AIDS.” 

After  his  arrest,  Ryan  challenged 
the  state  law  as  unconstitutional. 

The  law,  as  written,  made  it  a  crime 
to  “impeach  the  honesty,  integrity, 
virtue  or  reputation  or  expose  the 
natural  defects”  of  any  living  person. 
The  law,  which  dates  to  1886,  says 
truth  of  the  publication  was  an  affir¬ 
mative  defense  except  for  statements 
that  tended  to  expose  natural  defects. 

Violation  of  the  law  is  punishable 
by  one  to  two  years  in  prison  and  a 
fine  of  up  to  $100,000. 

A  state  trial  judge  threw  out  the 
charges  against  Ryan  after  ruling  the 
state  law  was  invalid. 

But  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court 
last  March  reinstated  the  charges. 
The  state’s  highest  court  invalidated 
the  law  “only  insofar  as  it  reaches 
constitutionally  protected  statements 
about  public  officials  or  public  figures 
on  matters  of  public  concern.” 

The  state  court  ruling  did  not  dis¬ 
cuss  the  part  of  the  law  that  seems  to 
treat  as  irrelevant  a  defamatory  state¬ 
ment’s  truth  if  it  exposes  someone’s 
natural  defects  —  a  term  that  has 
never  been  defined  by  Colorado 
courts. 


In  the  appeal,  Ryan’s  lawyers 
argued  that  the  law  as  restructured  by 
the  state  Supreme  Court  still  is  too 
vague  and  broad  to  be  constitutional. 

“Even  if  it  incorporated  the  First 
Amendment  safeguards  of  fault  and 
burden  of  proof  on  falsity  ...  its 
archaic  phrasing  and  its  limitations  on 
truth  as  a  defense  render  it  at  once 
impermissibly  vague  and  hopelessly 
overbroad,”  the  appeal  said. 

—  AP 

NBC  finally  clear 
of  Newton 
libel  case 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently 
refused  to  revive  the  $5.27  million 
libel  judgment  entertainer  Wayne 
Newton  had  won,  and  then  lost, 
against  NBC  News  over  a  1980  broad¬ 
cast  linking  him  to  a  reputed  Mafia 
chieftain. 

The  justices,  without  comment,  left 
intact  a  federal  appeals  court  ruling 
that  said  the  entertainer  had  failed  to 
prove  the  report  was  libelous. 

A  federal  jury  in  Las  Vegas  stunned 
the  news  industry  in  1986  when  it 
awarded  Newton  $19.3  million  in  his 
lawsuit  against  NBC  News.  An  addi¬ 
tional  $3.5  million  was  added  to  the 
jury  award  before  a  federal  judge 
sliced  the  total  amount  to  $5.27  mil¬ 
lion  in  1987. 

The  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  over¬ 
turned  Newton’s  victory  last  year, 
ruling  he  had  failed  to  prove  that  the 
broadcast  was  either  deliberately  or 
recklessly  false. 

Public  figures  who  sue  for  libel 
must  prove  such  “actual  malice.” 

The  appeals  court  said  it  found 
“almost  no  evidence  of  actual  malice, 
much  less  clear  and  convincing 
proof’  of  that  type  of  journalistic  mis¬ 
conduct. 

Newton  contended  that  the  1980 
broadcast  falsely  implied  that  Mafia 
figures  had  helped  him  buy  the  Alad¬ 
din  hotel  and  casino  in  exchange  for  a 
hidden  share. 

However,  the  9th  Circuit  Court 
said  most  of  the  facts  reported  by 
NBC  were  true:  Newton’s  friend 
Guido  Penosi  was  reputed  to  be  a 
Mafia  boss;  Newton  had  sought  Peno- 
si’s  help  in  resolving  a  problem; 
Penosi  later  discussed  “earning  off’ 
Newton’s  ownership  of  the  Aladdin; 
and  Penosi  was  indicted  by  a  grand 
jury  that  heard  testimony  by  Newton. 

Newton  said  he  had  asked  Penosi, 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Apple-IBM  update 

Computer  makers  finalize  technology  alliance,  outline  joint  efforts; 
Apple  introduces  portables,  high-end  workstations,  new  Classic 


A  series  of  agreements  constituting 
the  technology  alliance  between 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Business  Machines  Corp.  an¬ 
nounced  in  summer  was  finalized  and 
announced  early  last  month. 

Macintoshes  are  expected  to  com¬ 
municate  more  readily  with  large-sys¬ 
tem  networks  and  IBM  RISC,  and 
Apple  Macintosh  technologies  will 
extend  “across  a  broader  range  of 
open-system  platforms,”  according 
to  the  companies’  joint  announce¬ 
ment. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  two  com¬ 
puter  makers’  joint  software  ventures 
will  seek  to  create  new  capabilities, 
make  computers  easier  to  use,  and 
simplify  and  speed  programming. 


Apple  chairman  and  CEO  John 
Sculley  called  the  agreements  “the 
foundation  for  a  renaissance”;  IBM 
chairman  John  F.  Akers  said,  “The 
second  decade  of  personal  computing 
begins  today.” 

Motorola  Inc.  also  takes  a  promi¬ 
nent  role,  contributing  microproces¬ 
sor  design  and  manufacturing  exper¬ 
tise  to  the  endeavor. 

The  alliance  will  undertake  three 
initiatives  to  expand  the  partners’ 
existing  technologies  and  two  more  to 
create  “new  foundation  technolo¬ 
gies.” 

The  agreements  also  include  cross- 
licensing  of  patent  and  visual  dis¬ 
plays,  including  a  limited  license  to 
the  Macintosh  visual  displays. 

Through  new  technology  develop¬ 
ment  and  software  licensing,  Apple 
and  IBM  will  expand  integration 
options  for  Macintoshes  with  IBM 
mainframe  and  midrange  computers 
and  in  networks.  Macs  are  expected 
to  gain  improved  access  to  IBM  AS/ 
400  data  and  applications,  and  Apple 
will  implement  its  Data  Access  Lan¬ 
guage  server  for  the  AS/400. 


Through  a  common  OS/2  server, 
AppleTalk  services  for  OS/2  will 
allow  Macintosh,  OS/2  and  DOS  sys¬ 
tems  to  share  files,  query  databases 
and  access  communications  services. 
Apple  licensed  IBM’s  Token  Ring 
technology  for  use  in  a  product  to  be 
released  within  weeks.  Also,  Macin¬ 
toshes  are  to  participate  more  fully  in 
IBM  System  Network  Architecture 
for  exchanging  information  across 
large  networks.  Network  manage¬ 
ment  integration  will  be  designed  to 
permit  managing  mixed  Mac-IBM  PC 
networks  by  IBM’s  LAN  Network 
Manager  or  NetView. 

Based  on  IBM’s  single-chip  im¬ 
plementation  of  its  Power  RISC 
architecture.  Motorola  and  IBM  engi¬ 


neers,  with  input  from  Apple,  will 
design  RISC  processors  especially  for 
personal  computers  and  entry-level 
workstations. 

Expected  to  be  available  within 
three  years,  resulting  PowerPC  chips 
made  by  Motorola  (which  licensed 
the  underlying  IBM  technology)  will 
be  used  in  some  future  Apple  and 
IBM  products.  Motorola  will  also 
make  the  new  microprocessor  avail¬ 
able  to  other  computer  makers. 

Apple  said  the  PowerPC  chips  will 
remain  compatible  with  the  existing 
Macintosh,  and  IBM  said  it  will  offer 
a  new  release  of  its  AIX  operating 
system  for  the  PowerPC. 

PowerOpen  is  the  partnership’s 
new  open-systems  environment  to  be 
achieved  through  cross-licensing  of 
the  Mac  interface  from  Apple’s  A/UX 
version  of  Unix  (customers  will  also 
be  able  to  acquire  the  OSF/Motif  user 
interface),  IBM’s  AIX  Unix  version, 
based  on  the  Open  Software  Founda¬ 
tion’s  OSF/1 ,  and  the  Power  architec¬ 
ture.  Apple  said  it  will  port  A/UX  to 
the  OSF/1  kemal.  The  objective  is  the 
capability  of  running  both  Macintosh 


and  AIX  applications  on  RISC -based 
hardware  from  Apple  and  IBM,  such 
as  a  future  IBM  RS/6000  and  a  RISC- 
based  Macintosh.  This,  too,  is  ex¬ 
pected  within  three  years. 

The  agreement  calls  for  Power- 
Open  to  support  current  AIX,  A/UX 
and  Macintosh  applications.  Indepen¬ 
dent  of  their  joint  effort,  Apple  will 
continue  development  of  A/UX  and 
IBM  will  continue  to  enhance  its 
RISC  System/6000. 

The  “new  foundation”  technolo¬ 
gies,  to  become  available  in  the  mid- 
1990s  through  new,  independent  ven¬ 
tures,  include  creation  and  licensing 
of  multimedia  technologies  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  “a  next-generation  oper¬ 
ating  environment  based  entirely  on 
object-oriented  technology,”  which 
will  be  widely  licensed  and,  in  some 
aspects,  integrated  into  Macintosh, 
OS/2  and  AIX  operating  systems. 

Object-oriented  programming  em¬ 
ploys  reusable  modules  of  preas¬ 
sembled  code. 

Unlike  use  of  object-oriented  lay¬ 
ers  in  current  operating  systems,  the 
new  company  will  develop  an  operat¬ 
ing  environment  entirely  from  object- 
oriented  technology.  It  is  also 
planned  to  be  platform  independent 
so  that  it  will  run  on  various  hardware 
platforms.  The  software  technology 
will  be  openly  licensed  to  other  sys¬ 
tem  vendors.  Apple  and  IBM  said 
they  intend  to  offer  compatibility 
between  future  joint  venture  products 
and  their  current  products. 

*  *  * 

Within  three  weeks  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  outlining  its  joint  efforts 
with  IBM,  Apple  introduced  new 
desktop  and  laptop  machines  and  its 
under-$10,000  workstations,  the 
Motorola  68040-based  Quadras. 

In  addition  to  the  68030-based 
Classic  II,  with  more  power  than  its 
popular  predecessor,  the  company 
brought  out  its  first  notebook  comput¬ 
ers,  laptops  that  are  smaller  and 
lighter  than  the  earlier  Macintosh 
portable.  The  least  expensive  of  the 
three  “Powerbook”  models  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  is  made  by  Apple  sup¬ 
plier-partner  Sony  Corp.,  which 
reportedly  is  at  work  on  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  for  Apple. 


Apple  chairman  and  CEO  John  Sculley  called  the 
agreements  “the  foundation  for  a  renaissance”;  IBM 
chairman  John  F.  Akers  said,  “The  second  decade  of 
personal  computing  begins  today.” 
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Bowater  buys  80%  of  Great  Northern 

Acquiring  almost  an  eighth  of  Maine, 
newsprint  giant  doubles  its  timberiands 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

A  company  reported  to  be  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  newsprint  maker  has  pur¬ 
chased  what  was  once  the  world’s 
largest  newsprint  mill  from  the  winner 
of  a  takeover  that  resulted  in  the 
largest  merger  ever  in  the  industry. 

Less  than  two  years  after  its 
takeover  battle  for  Great  Northern 
Nekoosa  Inc.,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp. 
has  sold  80%  of  its  Great  Northern 
Paper  Inc.  operations  in  Maine  to 
Darien,  Conn. -based  Bowater  Inc. 

While  the  move  keeps  G-P  out  of 
newsprint  manufacturing,  it  greatly 
expands  Bowater’ s  share  in  that  busi¬ 
ness.  The  $300  million  acquisition 
carries  an  option  to  pick  up  the 
remaining  20%  interest  sometime 
after  next  June  for  $22  million.  Pend¬ 
ing  regulatory  approval,  the  transac¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
year’s  end. 

For  its  cash,  Bowater  got  paper 
mills  in  Millinocket  and  East  Milli- 
nocket,  Maine,  hydroelectric  plants 
that  supply  power  to  the  mills,  a  lum¬ 
ber  company,  and  approximately  2.1 
million  acres,  which  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  said  amounted  to 
“roughly  12%’’  of  Maine  and  25%  of 
its  north  woods. 

With  Great  Northern,  Bowater  ca¬ 
pacity  increases  by  about  40%  and  its 
owned  and  leased  woodlands  more 
than  double  in  size.  Bowater  report¬ 
edly  plans  no  layoffs  at  the  properties 
and  said  it  intends  to  immediately 
install  a  newspaper  and  directory 
paper  recycling  facility.  With  suffi¬ 
cient  demand,  Bowater  said  it  may 
also  increase  lightweight  coated  pa¬ 
per  production  in  Maine. 

Last  December,  Bowater  and  G-P 
announced  joint  feasibility  studies  for 
producing  lightweight  coated  papers 
at  Great  Northern  Paper’s  mills, 
where,  said  Bowater  chairman  An¬ 
thony  P.  Gammie,  manufacturing 
“would  significantly  broaden  our 
coated  paper  line  by  adding  lighter- 
weight  northern-fiber  papers  to  our 
well-established  southern  grades.” 

In  its  1990  annual  report,  Gammie 
said  demand  for  coated  publication 
papers  continued  growing,  with  U.S. 
shipments  up  3.8%  for  the  year.  While 
magazines  were  hit  by  lower  ad 
revenues,  he  noted  that  use  of  coated 


papers  in  catalogs  and  similar  printed 
materials  remained  strong. 

With  other  mills  in  Tennessee  (as 
majority  partner  with  Newhouse 
newspaper  group’s  Advance  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.),  South  Carolina  and  Nova 
Scotia  (as  majority  partner  with  the 
Washington  Post  Co.),  Bowater  is 
among  the  largest  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  in  North  America.  It  also 
produces  other  paper  grades  and 
pulp,  but  newsprint  is  by  far  its  big¬ 
gest  product,  accounting  for  $617.2 
million  in  sales  last  year. 

In  Calhoun,  Tenn.,  its  operations 
include  a  new,  $300  million,  300-ton- 
per-day  recycled  pulp  mill.  It  was 
expected  to  begin  producing  recycled 
newsprint  by  this  fall  from  repulped 
and  deinked  old  newspapers  and 
magazines  (E&P,  Jan.  12). 

Beyond  an  interest  in  recycling, 
Bowater  has  emphasized  a  concern 
with  its  environmental  impact  by  not¬ 
ing  that  the  Calhoun  operation  began 
by  removing  more  than  99%  of  parti¬ 
culate  emissions  from  its  stack,  that 
its  Catawba  mill  was  South  Carolina’s 
first  industrial  site  to  treat  its  own 


ANPA/TEC  format 
altered  for  ’92 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  announced  that  its 
ANPA/TEC  Arrangements  Commit¬ 
tee  has  planned  changes  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  next  year’s  technical  exposi¬ 
tion  and  conference,  to  be  held  in 
Atlanta. 

Under  the  proposed  changes,  Mon¬ 
day,  June  8,  will  begin  with  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  only  general  session,  which  will 
be  followed  by  five  concurrent  work¬ 
shops.  Tuesday  will  feature  six  work¬ 
shops,  each  held  twice. 

Workshops  on  prepress  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing  are  scheduled  to  run 
Wednesday  morning  from  8:30  to  10, 
before  the  show  floor  opens  for  the 
exposition’s  last  day. 

New  next  year  will  be  round-table 
breakfasts  on  Sunday,  June  7,  when 
representatives  from  same-size  news- 


waste  water  and  that,  as  part  of  its 
woodland  management,  the  Nova 
Scotia  mill  pioneered  a  sustainable 
forestry  program  that  protects  local 
ecosystems. 

In  a  brief  history  of  the  mills,  the 
Press  Herald  noted  that  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  began  with  eight  machines 
in  Millinocket  in  1900,  making  it  the 
world’s  largest  mill.  Four  machines 
started  up  in  1906  in  East  Millinocket. 
Fifty  years  later  the  East  Millinocket 
mill  had  new  machines  that  more  than 
doubled  the  company’s  capacity. 
Five  years  ago  it  announced  cutbacks 
and  a  modernization  plan. 

Georgia-Facific’s  moved  to  acquire 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa  two  years 
ago.  The  companies  were  merged  in 
June  1990,  resulting  in  what  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  account  called  the  largest 
merger  in  the  forest  products  indus¬ 
try. 

A  week  after  the  sale  of  Great 
Northern  Paper  was  announced,  Geor¬ 
gia-Pacific  posted  a  $27  million  loss 
for  the  third  quarter,  compared  with 
$95  million  net  income  in  third-quar¬ 
ter  1990. 


papers  can  meet  to  discuss  technol¬ 
ogy. 

The  committee  is  expected  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  final  version  of  its  program 
plans  in  January.  ANPA  said  a  goal 
for  ’92  is  expansion  of  attendance  to 
include  personnel  from  editorial, 
advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments. 

Canadian  dailies 
expand  Nexis 

Mead  Data  Central’s  Nexis  has 
added  four  Canadian  dailies  to  its  on¬ 
line  electronic  information  service. 
Coverage  from  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
Montreal  Gazette,  Calgary  Herald 
and  Vancouver  Sun  goes  back  to  July 
2,  1991. 

The  newspaper  files  are  available 
within  48  hours  of  their  publication 
dates.  Nexis  already  carries  the 
Toronto  Star. 
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ANPA  issues  Clean  Air  compliance  alert 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  alerted  members  that 
they  may  be  subject  to  mandatory 
state  permitting  regulations  by 
November  1994  if,  under  federal 
Clean  Air  Act  amendments,  they  are 
classified  as  major  industrial  sources 
of  air  pollutants.  By  1999,  all  station¬ 
ary  industrial  sources  in  a  restricted 
air  quality  district  will  require  per¬ 
mits. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  is  implemented 
by  the  states,  where  permits  may 
supercede  existing  regulations.  The 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  drafting  guidelines  to  help 
states  develop  an  emission-control 
program  for  offset  lithography. 

Classification  as  a  major  industrial 
source  depends  on  emissions  volume 
and  whether  a  facility  is  located 
within  a  restricted  air  district.  States 
and  the  air  districts  within  them  must 
have  federally  approved  programs  to 
prevent  air  quality  degradation. 
Implementation  and  permitting  pro¬ 
grams  must  be  in  place  by  November 
1993.  Programs  can  set  permit  fees, 
restrict  building  construction  and 
modification,  and  require  use  of  emis¬ 
sion  controls. 

According  to  the  ANPA,  “states 
may  use  the  ‘potential  to  emit’  in 
determining  if  a  newspaper  is  a  major 
source.”  That  potential  is  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  emission  level  corresponding  to  a 
plant’s  round-the-clock  operation  365 
days  a  year.  “The  permit,  however, 
must  be  based  on  the  actual  emission 
calculated  for  your  facility,”  the  alert 
noted. 

ANPA  furnished  the  EPA  with 
technical  data  that  resulted  in  a  pre¬ 
liminary  guideline  in  which  newspa¬ 
per  printing  was  separated  from  heat- 
set  and  sheetfed. 

So  far,  said  the  ANPA,  “a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  30%  volatile  organic  com¬ 
pounds  (VOCs)  in  blanket  and  other 
roller  wash  is  the  only  recommended 
control  technology  applied  to  news¬ 
papers.” 

Also,  research  supplied  by  ANPA 
convinced  the  agency  to  reduce  its 
calculated  emissions  for  inks  because 
newsprint  retains  95%  or  more  of  the 
component  oils.  Nevertheless,  large 
operations  or  those  in  restrictive  air 
districts  were  advised  they  may  have 
difficulty  meeting  certain  restrictions. 

The  association  recommended  that 
newspapers  keep  precise  records  of 


raw  material  use  to  determine  if  a 
permit  is  needed  and,  if  so,  to  confirm 
compliance.  The  alert  says  “state 
permitting  programs  most  likely  will 
use  the  amount  of  raw  materi¬ 
als  ..  .  to  calculate  emissions.” 

The  alert  gives  the  following  proce¬ 
dure  to  determine  VOC  levels:  find 
product  volatility  using  EPA  Test 
Method  24  only;  find  VOC  level  for 
each  substance  by  converting  to  tons 
and  multiplying  by  its  Method  24  vol¬ 
atility  percent  (and,  for  ink  only,  by  a 
further  0.05  for  the  allowed  5%  emis¬ 
sion  factor);  compare  the  sum  of  VOC 
emissions  for  fountain  solution  and 
cleaners  (with  a  permissible  correc¬ 
tion  for  water  content)  and  the  ink(s) 
with  the  level  locally  defined  as  a 
major  source. 

In  outlining  a  hypothetical  example 
that  shows  how  to  determine  emis¬ 
sions  as  described  above,  the  alert 
shows  how  a  newspaper  in  a  district 
where  a  major  source  is  defined  as 
one  producing  at  least  25  tons  per  year 
can  reduce  its  emissions  from  three 
times  that  threshold  level  to  below 
that  level  by  substituting  low-VOC 
ink  and  cleaner. 

While  the  alert  points  out  that  emis¬ 
sions  of  more  than  25  tons  per  year 
require  that  the  paper  obtain  a  permit, 
it  also  notes  that  reducing  emissions 
to  below  the  designated  level  does  not 
change  its  classification  as  a  major 
source  because  that  determination  is 
made  based  on  the  operation's  poten¬ 
tial  to  emit,  which  would  still  exceed 
25  tons. 

The  emissions  reduction  is  impor¬ 
tant,  however,  because  it  reduces  the 
number  of  emissions  credits,  pur¬ 
chased  from  other  industries  within 
the  same  air  district,  that  are  required 
when  any  modification  is  made  to  an 
operation. 

ANPA  suggests  newspapers  that 
even  approach  major-source  emis¬ 
sion  levels  consider  production 
changes  before  permitting  begins,  and 
that  their  substances’  VOC  levels  be 
confirmed  independent  of  vendor 
claims.  The  association  provides  such 
analyses.  Before  supplying  data 
requested  by  permitting  agencies, 
newspapers  can  contact  ANPA  tech¬ 
nical  research  vice  president  H.  Wil¬ 
son  Cunningham  for  help  at  703/648- 
1188. 

Appended  to  the  alert  is  a  list  of 
Consolidated  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  likely  to  be  classified  as  major 


industrial  sources  owing  to  their  air 
quality  and  emissions  levels.  The 
most  restrictive  classification,  in 
which  10  tons  per  year  is  considered  a 
major  source  of  emissions,  contains 
only  California’s  Los  Angeles-Ana- 
heim-Riverside  area. 

There  are  eight  areas  within  the  25- 
ton-per-year  classification,  13  in  the 
50-ton  classification  and  72  in  the  100- 
ton  classification.  Though  many  or 
most  newspapers  in  areas  within  that 
last,  least-restrictive  category  for 
major  sources  may  not  have  opera¬ 
tions  requiring  permits  in  1994,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  metropolitan  areas  within 
that  classification  contain  one  or 
more  large  newspaper  operations. 

Quebecor  plant 
gets  Cerutti 
gravure  press 

Boston-based  Quebecor  Printing 
(USA)  Inc.  announced  installation  of 
a  new  Cerutti  gravure  press  at  its 
Atglen,  Pa.,  plant,  acquired  from 
Maxwell  Graphics  early  last  year. 

Part  of  a  capital  expenditure 
exceeding  $17  million,  the  press  will 
primarily  print  retail  newspaper 
inserts,  as  well  as  some  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  magazines. 

Among  other  improvements,  the 
plant  upgrade  includes  a  new  Scitex 
direct  digital  engraving  system,  new 
cylinder  plating  equipment  and,  early 
next  year,  the  addition  of  a  new  Cer¬ 
utti  four-delivery-point  folder  to  an 
existing  Motter  gravure  press. 

DSI  becomes  IBM 
business  partner 

Data  Sciences  Inc.,  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  has  signed  as  an  IBM  business 
partner  to  remarket  IBM’s  RISC  Sys¬ 
tem/6000  product  line.  DSI  will 
develop  its  Papertrak-2000  newspa¬ 
per  management  software  to  run 
under  IBM’s  AIX  Unix. 

AlX-based  Papertrak  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  the  last  quarter  of  1991.  It 
includes  systems  for  managing  circu¬ 
lation,  total  market  coverage,  display 
advertising-accounts  receivable, 
classified  receivables,  general  ledger, 
accounts  payable,  payroll,  cash  regis¬ 
ter  and  newsprint  inventory. 
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Oakland  Tribune 
suppliers  offered 
settlement  plan 

A  creditors’  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  suppliers  to  the  finan¬ 
cially  strapped  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri~ 
bune  accept  a  proposed  debt  settle¬ 
ment  of  210  on  the  dollar. 

Under  the  arrangement,  smaller 
creditors  can  either  accept  a  payment 
of  $200  or  the  full  amount  owed  to 
them,  whichever  is  less. 

The  committee,  which  was  set  up  to 
negotiate  with  the  Tribune  on  the 
money  it  owes  unsecured  creditors, 
mailed  out  a  ballot  to  them  for  a  vote 
on  whether  or  not  to  accept  the  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

A  settlement  is  needed  to  assure  an 
infusion  of  capital  into  the  paper  by 
the  nonprofit  Freedom  Forum. 

The  Forum,  headed  by  former  Gan¬ 
nett  chief  A1  Neuharth,  pledged  in 
August  to  invest  $5  million  into  the 
Tribune  with  the  condition  that  the 
newspaper  wipe  the  debts  off  its 
books.  The  bailout  came  only  hours 
before  the  Tribune  was  to  shut  down. 

In  exchange  for  the  $31.5  million 
note  it  held,  Gannett  Co.,  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  largest  creditor,  accepted  a 
three-year,  $2.5  million  note  and  $5.5 
million  in  preferred  stock,  which  pays 
about  $220,(X)0  a  year  in  dividends. 

If  the  creditors  approve  the  deal 
proposed  by  their  committee,  pay¬ 
ments  would  be  made  the  week  of 
Nov.  18,  according  to  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  letter. 

A  recent  Tribune  story  said  that 
about  53 .6%  of  the  unsecured  debt  the 
Tribune  owes  is  represented  by  com¬ 
mittee  members. 

There  is  an  additional  $3.7  mil¬ 
lion  in  debts  owed  to  unions,  utilities 
and  secured  creditors  and  lessors,  the 
paper  reported. 

Woman  fired  after 
news  story  sues 
to  get  job  back 

A  61 -year-old  woman,  fired  from 
her  job  as  staff  assistant  at  a  Willimah- 
tic.  Conn.,  methadone  clinic  follow¬ 
ing  publication  in  the  Providence 
(R.I.)  Sunday  Journal's  magazine 
section  of  what  could  be  character¬ 
ized  as  an  insider’s  view  of  patients 
and  a  staff  person’s  ongoing  responsi¬ 
bilities,  is  seeking  rehiring  with  a  suit 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Superior  Court. 

Jane  Blanshard,  discharged  from 
her  $18,000-a-yearjob  by  her  superior 


after  the  story  broke  in  the  paper, 
should  not  have  been  fired,  under  a 
Connecticut  statute  extending  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  of  free  speech  to 
privately  employed  workers,  argues 
her  legal  counsel,  Kate  W.  Haa- 
konsen,  of  Hartford. 

Blanshard  used  a  pen  name,  Lee 
W.  Lockwood,  that  would  not  reveal 
her  gender,  sought  out-of-state  publi¬ 
cation,  and,  moreover,  did  not  iden¬ 
tify  the  persons  she  had  worked  with 
by  their  real  names. 

University  of  Bridgeport  law  pro¬ 
fessor  Martin  Margulies  believes 
that  Blanshard’s  litigation  could  be  a 
precedent-setter,  with  the  courts  pos¬ 
sibly  establishing  a  balance  between 
two  rights,  “the  free  speech  of  the 
employee  on  the  job  and  the  legiti¬ 
mate  needs  of  the  employer  to  retain 
confidentiality.” 

Margulies  is  also  a  director  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and 
its  Connecticut  chapter. 

Blanshard,  who  was  paid  $400  by 
the  Providence  Journal-Bulletin,  has 
yet  to  secure  full-time  employment; 
she  was  fired  last  November  from  her 
position  at  the  non-profit  Hartford 
Dispensary  in  Willimantic.  Both  state- 
and  federally  funded,  it  operates  two 
methadone  clinics  in  Hartford  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  providing  services  in  Willi¬ 
mantic  and  Norwich  in  eastern  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Guild  approves 
pact  with 
Sun-Times 

After  a  federal  mediation  session 
that  lasted  nearly  two  days,  the 
Newspaper  Guild  reached  a  three- 
year  contract  agreement  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times. 

The  pact,  which  was  ratified  by  a 
101-62  vote  Oct.  18,  provides  for  a 
$500  signing  bonus  but  no  increase  in 
basic  wages  during  the  first  year  of  the 
contract,  which  runs  from  last  Sept. 
30. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  contract. 
Guild  employees  will  receive  a  2% 
pay  increase  and  another  $500  bonus. 
Pay  will  be  increased  2%  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  contract’s  third 
year,  and  again  2%  during  the  final  six 
months. 

The  union  retained  a  10%  salary 
differential  for  night  shift  employees. 
Employees  will  pay  more  of  the  share 
of  health  care  insurance  under  the 
new  contract. 

Also  included  in  the  new  contracts 
were  an  experimental  job-sharing 


program,  allowing  two  workers  to 
split  a  single  job,  and  an  experimental 
four-day  full-time  week. 

Unpaid  paternity  leave  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  one  year  in  the  new  con¬ 
tract,  which  expires  Sept.  30,  1994. 

The  agreement  came  rfter  the  union 
took  the  unusual  action  of  calling  a 
strike  authorization  vote  the  day  the 
old  contract  expired,  last  Sept.  30. 
That  authorization  was  approved 
148-3. 

Audit  Bureau 
adds  new  members 

Six  weekly  newspapers  and  two 
daily  newspapers  became  members  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1991. 

Publications  become  ABC  mem¬ 
bers  once  ABC  issues  an  initial  audit 
of  their  circulation.  Publications  then 
file  circulation  statements  with  ABC 
every  six  months  and  have  regularly 
scheduled  audits  of  their  records, 
which  are  made  available  to  its  adver¬ 
tiser,  agency  and  publisher  member¬ 
ship. 

The  two  dailies  are:  the  Chicago 
Defender  and  the  Prescott  (Ariz.) 
Courier. 

The  six  weeklies  are:  the  Advocate 
Leader,  Paisley-Tara,  Ontario;  the 
Chesley  Enterprise,  Chesley,  On¬ 
tario;  the  Durham  Chronicle,  Dur¬ 
ham,  Ontario;  the  Japan  Times 
Weekly  International  Edition,  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif. ;  the  Markdale  Standard, 
Markdale,  Ontario;  and  St.  Mary’s 
Today,  California,  Md. 

Freedom  Forum 
helps  fund  weekly 

The  first  nationwide  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  weekly  newspaper  will  be 
launched  with  a  $1,000  loan  from  the 
Freedom  Forum. 

The  Freedom  Forum  is  the  first 
investor  in  a  project  to  turn  the 
Lakota  Times,  Rapid  City,  S.D.,  into 
a  national  newspaper  owned  by  and 
serving  Native  Americans. 

“It  has  been  said  that  freedom  of 
the  press  belongs  only  to  those  who 
own  one,”  said  Tim  Giago,  editor 
in  chief  and  publisher  of  the  Lakota 
Times. 

He  said  the  newspaper’s  first  step 
would  be  to  establish  a  news  bureau 
with  a  full-time  correspondent  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

“That’s  where  most  of  the  news 
affecting  the  Native  American  is,”  he 
said. 
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representative  an  illustrious  Brazi¬ 
lian,  the  minister  of  education,  Jose 
Goldemberg,  an  internationally  re¬ 
nowned  scientist  and  citizen  with  rec¬ 
ognized  merits  in  the  struggle  for  free¬ 
dom  and  civil  rights. 

“This,  however,  does  not  obscure 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Collor’s  gesture.  His 
absence  from  this  annual  assembly  is 
symbolic,  because  it  repeats  what 
happened  16  years  ago  when  the  then 
president.  General  Ernesto  Geisel, 
failed  to  appear  at  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  that  year,  by  coincidence  also 
held  here  in  Sao  Paulo  under  the 
presidency  of  my  father,  Julio  de 
Mesquita  Neto. 

“The  difference  between  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  1975  and  what  is  happening 
today  is  that  General  Geisel’s  refusal 
was  consistent  with  his  political  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  circumstances  of  that 
historic  moment.  The  lAPA  was  then, 
as  it  always  was  and  continues  to  be 
today,  an  enemy  of  arbitrary  regimes, 
promoters  of  censorship,  and  respon¬ 
sible  for  restricting  the  freedom  of 
action  and  thought  of  men. 

“Contrary  to  Geisel,  a  committed 
advocate  of  that  type  of  regime,  the 
current  president  is  a  civilian  legiti¬ 
mately  elected  by  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  Brazilian  people.  He  would  be 
here  received,  were  he  to  honor  us 
with  his  presence,  as  befits  the  head 
of  state  of  a  democratic  government. 
He  would  also  be  received  as  a  col¬ 
league  of  the  participants  in  this 
assembly. 

“For  Mr.  Collor  began  his  profes¬ 
sional  life  as  a  journalist  and  he 
belongs  to  a  family  that  owns  newspa¬ 
pers  and  radio  and  television  stations 
in  his  home  state  of  Alagoas. 

“So  his  excellency  has  disap¬ 
pointed  us  all  by  electing  the  surely 
uncomfortable  likeness  with  a  gen¬ 
eral-president,  Ernesto  Geisel. 
Moreover,  by  rejecting  this  invitation 
less  than  two  weeks  ago,  he  also 
rejected  the  company  of  other  states¬ 
men  raised  to  their  high  posts  by  the 
will  of  their  countries’  people.  I  speak 
of  all  those  who  joined  us  at  other 
meetings  of  the  lAPA,  persons  of  the 
caliber  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  Richard 
Nixon,  Carlos  Andres  Perez,  Cesar 
Gaviria,  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari, 
Brian  Mulroney,  and  the  Brazilian, 
Jose  Samey. 

“In  any  case,  the  absence  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Collor  from  this  gathering  proves 
that  a  free  and  responsible  press, 
practiced  and  preached  by  all  of  us, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  exhibition¬ 


ism  and  attempts  at  market-style 
brainwashing  that  is  changing  politi¬ 
cal  activities  today  into  a  deplorable 
circus,  the  sad  legacy  of  the  theories 
and  practices  of  Dr.  Joseph  Goeb- 
bels.” 

Should  examine 
press  conduct 

Eduardo  Ulibarri,  La  Nacion,  San 
Jose,  Costa  Rica,  chairman  of  the 
lAPA  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  and  Information,  said  that  up 
until  now  the  efforts  of  this  committee 
have  been  focused  on  external  threats 
and  aggressions  against  the  press, 
which  it  should  continue  to  do,  but  it 
has  done  little  to  examine  “our  own 
standards  of  conduct  or  to  look  care¬ 
fully  at  the  principles  guiding  our 
decisions — the  ethical  values  which 
we  advocate  and  which  we  apply, 
without  sense  of  independence,  to  the 
necessity  for  journalism  to  be  truly 
autonomous,  courageous,  fair,  dili¬ 
gent,  imaginative  and  even  compas¬ 
sionate,  in  order  to  affirm  its  own 
worth.” 

He  said  he  had  received  complaints 
from  citizens,  groups,  and  even  busi¬ 
nesses  which  consider  themselves 
damaged  by  certain  media  and  look  to 
the  committee  for  a  response.  He  felt 
those  complaints  should  not  be 
dodged. 

Ulibarri  said  the  committee  as  well 
as  lAPA  should  place  more  emphasis 
on  the  concerns  of  journalistic  ethics 
and  professional  standards.  He  was 
not  asking  for  codes  of  conduct,  nor 
of  “setting  ourselves  up  as  a  tri¬ 
bunal,”  he  said. 

“I  suggest  we  recognize  that  the 
overall  defense  of  our  values  begins  at 
home.” 

Message  from 
President  Bush 

United  States  President  George 
Bush  commended  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  for  contributing 
“significantly  toward  the  growth  of 
democracy”  in  the  hemisphere  in  the 
following  letter  read  to  the  assembly 
in  Sao  Paulo. 

“When  I  addressed  your  meeting  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  just  10  years  ago,  the 
Western  Hemisphere  was  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  place.  Almost  half  of  the 
nations  of  the  Americas  lacked  basic 
civil  and  political  liberties.  Today, 
however,  nearly  all  of  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
have  democratically  elected  govern¬ 
ments. 

“Indeed,  Brazil  is  a  most  fitting 
host  for  your  meeting  because  its 
return  to  democracy  represents  the 
trend  toward  freedom  in  our 
hemisphere  —  including  freedom  of 
the  press. 

“I  am  confident  that  the  people  of 


Haiti  will  overcome  that  country’s 
recent  setback,  and  like  millions  of 
others,  1  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
Cuba  will  rejoin  the  community  of 
free  and  democratic  nations. 

“Your  association’s  efforts  to  ex¬ 
pand  freedom  of  the  press  have  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  toward  the 
growth  of  democracy  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  By  opposing  censorship 
and  by  defending  the  rights  of  jour¬ 
nalists,  you  have  underscored  the  fact 
that  freedom  of  the  press  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  civil  liberty — and  a  sign  of  genuine 
democracy. 

“The  lAPA  has  also  helped  to  ad¬ 
vance  professional  standards  and  to 
promote  greater  understanding 
throughout  the  Americas.  I  salute  you 
and  wish  you  a  productive  series  of 
discussions.” 

lAPA  assembly 
scheduled  for 
Madrid  in  ’92 

Members  of  the  Inter  American 
Press  Association  in  Sao  Paulo  en¬ 
dorsed  plans  for  the  48th  General 
Assembly  to  be  held  in  Madrid, 
Spain,  Sept.  28  to  Oct.  2,  1992,  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebration  of 
the  500th  anniversary  of  Christopher 
Columbus’  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
Americas. 

The  convention  headquarters  would 
be  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Spanish  tabioid 

Plans  to  launch  Exito,  a  Spanish- 
language  weekly  tabloid,  later  this 
year  were  announced  by  the  News 
and  Sun  Sentinel  Company,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Exito,  which  means  success,  is  pri¬ 
marily  targeted  toward  the  upwardly 
mobile,  success-oriented  bicultural 
Hispanic  in  south  Florida.  The  publi¬ 
cation  will  be  distributed  free  by  free¬ 
standing  racks  strategically  posi¬ 
tioned  throughout  Dade  county. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Tom 
O’Donnell,  president  and  publisher  of 
the  company  said,  “We  recognize  that 
Hispanics  have  made  a  major  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  south  Florida.  Exi- 
to’s  goal  is  to  highlight  that  contribu¬ 
tion  in  an  exciting  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  package  which  closely  reflects 
their  lifestyle  and  interests.” 

Alfredo  Duran,  publisher,  added, 
“Exito  covers  a  blend  of  news,  practi¬ 
cal  and  entertaining  features,  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  unique  flair  and  with 
individual  attention  to  our  readers’ 
preferences.” 
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Diversifying  the  coverage  of  newspapers 

Speakers  at  two  meetings  discuss  how  to  attract  readers  such  as 
minorities  and  women.  There  are  also  elections  and  awards 


By  David  Astor 

Newspapers,  well  aware  that  their 
circulation  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
population  growth,  are  particularly 
conscious  these  days  of  trying  to 
attract  a  more  diverse  audience. 

Toward  this  end,  improving  the 
coverage  of  Hispanic-Americans, 
blacks,  women,  and  other  readership 
groups  was  discussed  at  two  recent 
meetings  in  Charleston,  S.C. 

One  speaker  was  ex-Creators  Syn¬ 
dicate  columnist  Linda  Chavez,  who 
said  media  coverage  of  Hispanic- 
Americans  doesn’t  adequately  reflect 
their  diversity,  income,  and  more. 

Chavez  told  an  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors 
(AASFE)  audience  that  the  media 
often  give  the  impression  that  Latinos 
in  the  U.S.  are  a  monolithic  group  of 
poor  people. 

“This  is  different  from  the  Hispanic 
community  I  know,”  said  the  former 
Reagan  administration  official  and 
current  Manhattan  Institute  senior 
fellow.  She  noted  that  about  50%  of 
the  country’s  Latinos  are  U.S. -born, 
the  other  half  come  from  about  two 
dozen  countries,  and  about  75%  of 
Hispanic-Americans  live  above  the 
poverty  line. 

Chavez  —  who  added  that  His- 
panic-American^  have  an  “extremely 
strong  work  ethic”  and  are  “very 
family-oriented”  —  said  there  are 
several  reasons  for  this  poor  media 
coverage. 

One  of  them  is  the  laziness  of 
reporters  concentrating  on  “what’s 
easy  and  familiar,”  according  to 
Chavez.  Another  reason,  she  con¬ 
tended,  is  that  “many  of  the  advocacy 
organizations  representing  the  His¬ 
panic  community  have  a  vested  inter¬ 
est  in  making  them  seem  disadvan¬ 
taged”  in  order  to  get  government 
funding  and  the  like. 

Chavez  is  the  author  of  Out  of  the 
Barrio:  Toward  a  New  Politics  of  His¬ 
panic  Assimilation,  which  was 
released  last  month  by  Basic  Books. 

Two  days  after  Chavez’s  appear¬ 
ance,  New  York  Times  reporter  Sara 
Rimer  told  Penney-Missouri  Features 
Summit  Workshop  (P-M)  attendees 
about  an  eight-part  series  she  did  on 


Linda  Chavez 


Dominican-Americans  in  N.Y.C. 

The  journalist  recalled  that  she 
came  up  with  the  series  idea  after  the 
much-publicized  incident  in  which  a 
number  of  minority  youths  raped  and 
beat  a  white  jogger  in  Central  Park. 
Newspapers,  she  noted,  tend  to  cover 
minority  teens  only  in  crime  or  drug 
stories.  What  about  the  many  minor¬ 
ity  youths  doing  more  positive  things? 

Rimer  decided  to  focus  on  a  base¬ 
ball  team  with  young  Dominican- 
American  players.  She  hung  out  with 
the  squad,  visited  their  parents,  and 
more  —  and  came  up  with  stories  that 
punctured  the  preconceived  notions 
many  readers  had  about  Latinos. 

One  piece,  for  instance,  focused  on 
how  hard  the  players’  parents  work  in 
factory  jobs,  as  taxis  drivers,  and  so 
on. 

“It’s  important  to  present  people  as 
human  beings,  not  stereotypes,” 


Kent  Collins 


stated  Rimer  co-panelist  Yves  Colon, 
executive  director  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  (UM)  Multicultural  Man¬ 
agement  Program.  “The  easiest  thing 
to  do  is  to  look  at  people  as  ste¬ 
reotypes.  The  more  curious  we  are 
about  people,  the  better  story  we 
have.” 

Rimer  is  a  non-Hispanic  white. 
Colon  said  journalists  don’t  need  to 
be  of  the  same  ethnic  background  as 
their  story  subjects  to  do  a  good  job  — 
although  it  can  be  helpful.  He  noted 
that  some  newspapers  “pigeonhole” 
non-white  staffers  too  much  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  cover  only  so-called  minor¬ 
ity  stories. 

Colon  (who  said  “the  term  minority 
bothers  me  because  we’re  the  major¬ 
ity  in  the  world”)  observed  that  it  is 
important  for  newspapers  to  have 
multicultural  staffers  because  they 
offer  different  perspectives  and  come 
up  with  more  diverse  story  ideas. 

The  UM  speaker  added  that  minori¬ 
ties  should  be  covered  not  only  in 
minority-oriented  pieces  but  inte¬ 
grated  into  other  articles  as  well.  He 
said  by  way  of  example  that  a  medical 
story  could  quote  doctors  from  differ¬ 
ent  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Colon,  a  former  AP  reporter  in 
Haiti  and  Miami  Herald  writer,  told 
the  audience  that  he  has  started  a  wire 
service  at  UM  featuring  local  minor¬ 
ity  stories  from  various  newspapers. 
He  , said  papers  using  the  service  can 
either  run  the  articles  or  read  them  to 
spark  ideas  for  their  own  pieces. 

Chavez’s  co-panelist  was  Balti¬ 
more  Evening  Sun  features  editor 
Jean  Griffith-Thompson,  who  offered 
detailed  advice  on  how  newspapers 
can  better  cover  and  reflect  ethnic/ 
minority  communities. 

She  said  editors  should  praise  staff¬ 
ers  “when  they  make  your  pages 
more  multicultural,”  select  comics 
that  show  “multicultural  worlds,” 
ask  artists  to  include  minorities  in 
illustrations,  invite  guests  from 
“diverse  populations  within  your 
readership  area”  to  lunches  to  meet 
with  staff  members,  visit  people  and 
places  in  ethnic/minority  communi¬ 
ties  to  set  an  example  for  the  staff,  and 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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mm  WELL  15  THE  BESr  REVENQEl 


"...  My  job  is  to  direct  a  well^med  kick  at 
some  deserving  politician.  I  don't  guarantee 
it  will  chanee  ms  tune^  but  you  can  bet 
he'll  sing  a  tew  octaves  higher. ..." 


m 


Steve  Kelley  catapulted  from  a  pole  vaulter  at 
Dartmouth  to  the  ranks  of  the  top  editorial  cartoon' 
ists.  Attacks  on  everything  from  congressional  spend¬ 
ing  to  taxes,  drunken  driving  to  TV  Evangelicals  are 
part  of  his  razor-edged  allure. 

Along  the  way,  this  true  disbeliever  has  gathered  a 
host  of  awards  from  groups  like  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the  U.S.  Industrial 
Council  Educational  Foundation  Dragonslayer. 

His  cartoons,  plus  those  of  our  other  cartoonists 
—  Bruce  Beattie,  Chris  Britt,  David  Catrow,  Mark 
Cullum,  Bob  Gorrell,  Steve  Kelley, 


M.G.  Lord,  Gary  Markstein,  Mike  Ramirez  and  Mike 
Thompson  —  have  appeared  in  People  magazine, 
the  New  York  Times,  Time  and  Newsweek. 

Copley  cartoonists  are  a  big  draw  for  900  subscrib¬ 
ing  newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  To  draw 
your  own  conclusions,  call  toll-free  800-445-4555* 
for  a  free  sample  of  our  EDITORIAL  CARTOON 
package,  available  camera-ready  daily,  weekly  or 
monthly. 

Get  the  package  that  ties  up  readership  and  reve¬ 
nues.  The  one  with  the  draw  of  our  controversial 
cartoonists. 


COPLEY 


P.O.  Box  190  •  San  Diego,  CA  92112 

*Alaska.  California.  Hawaii  and  Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293>1818. 
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P-M  director  Nancy  Beth  Jackson  (left),  Barbara  Schuler,  Susan  Miller,  Sue  Smith,  Susan  Bischoff,  and  Reg  Vickers. 


(Continued  from  page  34) 
“develop  a  strong  file  of  sources”  in 
these  communities. 

How  can  good  sources  be  found? 
Griffith-Thompson  said  newspapers 
should,  among  other  things,  go 
through  directories  of  associations 
and  then  call  organizations  to  find  out 
if  they  have  local  members  or  chap¬ 
ters,  look  for  names  on  invitations  to 
exhibits  and  other  events  in  minority 
communities,  run  photos  and  notes 
from  social  events  in  minority  com¬ 
munities  (source*"  will  then  “seek  you 
out”),  and  find  people  via  word-of- 
mouth. 

Obviously,  improved  minority  cov¬ 
erage  and  hiring  can  attract  non-white 
readers  who  feel  newspapers  don’t 
reflect  their  lives.  But  minorities  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  seem  disen¬ 
chanted  with  newspapers;  many 
women  are,  too. 

Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  vice 
president/editorial  Susan  Miller,  who 
spoke  at  both  the  AASFE  and  P-M 
gatherings,  offered  some  sobering 
statistics.  She  said  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  (NAB)  found  that 
78%  of  women  read  newspapers 
every  day  in  1970,  but  only  60.5%  in 
1990.  Readership  among  men  also 
dropped,  from  77%  to  64.5%,  but  not 
as  rapidly. 

“Furthermore,  while  the  national 
average  shows  a  four-point  gap,  at 
many  metro  papers  the  gap  between 
male  and  female  readers  is  as  high  as 
10-15  points,”  declared  Miller. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  time 
constraints,  with  women  working  at 
jobs  while  also  spending  more  hours 
than  most  men  taking  care  of  children 
and  chores.  Yet  Miller  said  women 
still  read  more  than  men  each  week  — 
only  these  women  are  spending  more 
time  with  magazines  and  books  than 
newspapers.  Obviously,  many 
women  are  not  getting  what  they  want 
in  papers. 

Miller  cited  a  poll  that  said  the 
things  women  talk  about  most  are  (in 
rank  order)  food,  health,  tv,  money. 


news  events,  work,  movies,  and  per¬ 
sonal  problems.  For  men,  it  was  news 
events,  work,  tv,  sports,  food,  health, 
and  movies. 

She  also  mentioned  an  NAB  survey 
that  found  that  women  most  want  to 
read  (in  rank  order)  local  community 
news,  advice  columns,  international 
news,  comics,  news  briefs,  and  obitu¬ 
aries.  For  men,  it  was  pro  sports, 
international  news,  local  school 
sports,  comics,  local  community 
news,  and  business/financial  news. 

Miller  noted  that  the  way  newspa¬ 
pers  allocate  their  beat  reporters  is 
skewed  toward  male  interests.  She 
cited  a  Gannett  study  which  found 
that  about  19%  of  the  reporters  cover 
sports  while  only  8%  cover  family/ 
lifestyle. 

“By  that  measure  alone,  it’s  no 
wonder  newspapers  do  better  with 
men  than  with  women,”  stated 
Miller. 

The  speaker  said  newspapers 
seeking  to  increase  their  female  read¬ 
ership  need  to  offer  locally  oriented 
versions  of  the  “news  you  can  use” 
material  that  has  made  magazines 
such  as  Family  Circle,  Parents,  and 
Working  Woman  very  popular. 

She  suggested  that  feature  sections 
offer,  among  other  things,  “practical 
advice  about  nutrition  and  eating, 
personal  relationships,  reducing 
stress  and  staying  healthy,  balancing 
multiple  roles,  parenting,  house¬ 
keeping,  time-saving,  shopping,  and 


Reg  Vickers 


new  products  and  services”  —  with 
as  many  local  sources  and  angles  used 
as  possible. 

Miller  added  that  these  sections 
should  include  briefs,  clip-and-save 
graphics,  extensive  indexing  so  busy 
readers  can  find  things  fast ,  and  more . 

There  was  also  discussion  about 
new  women-oriented  sections,  which 
have  stirred  debate  over  whether  or 
not  they  constitute  a  return  to  “ghet¬ 
toizing”  so-called  women’s  stories  in 
newspapers. 

One  AASFE  attendee  noted  that 
the  ideal  is  for  papers  to  have  these 
women’s  sections  while  also  includ¬ 
ing  stories  about  and  for  women  in 
their  news,  business,  sports,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  sections. 

At  the  P-M  meeting,  speakers  also 
addressed  ways  to  attract  younger 
readers  and  retain  loyal  older  ones. 

Marcia  Judson  of  the  Leesburg 
(Fla.)  Daily  Commercial  showed  kid 
and  teen  sections  from  a  number  of 
newspapers.  What  many  of  the  most 
successful  ones  have  in  common,  she 
said,  are  that  they  ask  youngsters 
what  they  want  to  read  and  allow 
them  to  write  some  of  their  own  mate¬ 
rial. 

P-M  attendees  were  shown  a  letter 
from  a  teacher  praising  the  youth-ori¬ 
ented  “Our  Turn”  section  in  Geor¬ 
gia’s  Gwinnett  Daily  News  for  run¬ 
ning  the  work  of  her  students,  many 
of  whom  had  previously  thought  they 
couldn’t  write. 

“Not  only  did  the  student  with  the 
98  average  become  published,  several 
of  the  hardest-working  students  who 
had  considered  themselves  ‘average’ 
or  below  were  published,”  wrote 
Anne  Rogers.  “Parents  and  students 
were  beside  themselves.  1  wish  you 
could  have  seen  their  faces  ....  No 
one  really  expected  to  be  selected, 
but  when  they  were,  they  felt  special 
and  filled  with  worth.” 

Also,  “Senior  Forum”  columnist 
Kent  Collins  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  showed  P-M  attendees  sec¬ 
tions  and  pages  aimed  at  older  read- 
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Collins  said  offbeat  profiles  of 
grandmothers  who  wrestle  alliga¬ 
tors”  and  “blind  widowers  who  ride 
unicyles”  may  be  fun,  but  are  “not 
what  most  retirees  are  interested  in.” 
He  noted  that  seniors  want  to  see 
financial,  family,  lifestyle,  and  “well¬ 
ness”  material  in  their  newspapers. 

“They  want  hard  information  to 
make  life  better  with  the  resources 
they  have,  not  puff  pieces,”  stated 
Collins. 

The  LATS  columnist  added  that 
older  readers  are  a  heterogenous 
group  —  meaning  readers  in  their  50s 
may  want  to  see  different  stories  than 
those  in  their  80s. 

AAFSE  attendees  saw  plenty  of 
feature  stories  and  sections  during  the 
organization’s  annual  “Show  and 
Tell”  session  hosted  by  Barbara 
Schuler  of  Newsday  and  Susan  Bis- 
choff  of  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Bischoff  noted  that  “reader  partici¬ 
pation  seems  to  be  growing.”  Two  of 
the  many  examples  she  displayed 
included  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News 
asking  readers  for  their  responses  to 
sexual  harassment  and  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News  asking  for  photos 
of  people  who  look  like  comic  strip 
characters. 

Among  the  stories  Schuler  showed 
was  a  Tampa  Tribune  piece  in  which 
the  paper  found  a  car  in  a  junkyard, 
traced  six  of  the  nine  former  owners, 
and  ran  their  reminiscences  about  the 
auto. 

Videos  of  the  “Show  and  Tell”  ses¬ 
sion  —  which  lasted  for  about  three 
hours  —  can  be  obtained  by  sending  a 
$20  check  made  out  to  IVS  to  Betsy 
Moye,  the  Post  and  Courier,  134 
Columbus  St.,  Charleston,  S.C. 
29403. 

The  AASFE  convention  also  fea¬ 
tured  the  election  of  new  officers. 
Schuler  is  the  1991-92  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Reg  Vickers  of  the  Calgary 
Herald.  Sue  Smith  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  is  first  vice  president, 
Bischoff  is  second  vice  president, 
Dan  Norman  of  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
NewsISun-Sentinel  is  secretary,  Mike 
Smith  of  the  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News 
is  treasurer,  and  Janet  Grimley  of  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  Judson, 
and  Moye  are  regional  directors. 

They  and  the  rest  of  the  AASFE  are 
scheduled  to  meet  in  Phoenix  next 
fall. 

Finally,  the  AASFE  presented  its 
annual  writing  awards. 

In  the  over-250,000-circulation  cat¬ 
egory,  Mike  Thomas  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  won  for  general  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  Bob  Morris  of  the  Sentinel  for 
commentary,  and  Leonard  Pitts  Jr.  of 
the  Miami  Herald  for  arts  criticism. 

In  the  101,000-  to  250,000-circula¬ 


tion  category,  Beth  Macy  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times  &  World-News  won 
for  general  feature  writing,  Dan  Rod- 
ricks  of  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
for  commentary,  and  J.D.  Considine 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun  for  arts  criti¬ 
cism. 

And  in  the  up-to- 100,000  category, 
Don  Kowet  of  the  Washington  Times 
won  for  general  feature  writing,  Jane 
Fishman  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
News-Press  for  commentary,  and 
Karen  Krenis  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  for  arts  criticism. 

More  than  800  people  entered  the 
competition,  which  carried  a  $1,000 


first-place  prize  for  general  feature 
writing  and  $500  in  the  other  two 
areas. 


Some  bookish  news 

Several  syndication-related  books 
have  been  released  or  are  coming 
soon. 

Doug  Marlette  has  written  In  Your 
Face:  A  Cartoonist  At  Work  for 
November  release  by  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin.  The  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  does 
editorial  cartoons  for  New  York 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Team 


TV  DATA,  the  world’s 
largest  supplier  of 
television  listings,  is 
pleased  to  welcome 
these  major  clients  to  our 
growing  list. 

Whether  newspapers 
receive  listings  via 
'DransEdit  (TV  DATA’S 
Macintosh  delivery 
system),  wire  or 
camera-ready, 
’TV  DATA  enstires  timely, 
convenient  television 
information  in  formats 
that  fit  every 
newspaper’s  style. 


The  Tyler  Courier- 
Times  (Texas) 

The  Flint  Journal 
(Mich.) 

Chattanooga  News- 
Free  Press  (Term.) 

The  Trentonian 
CRenton,  N.J.) 

Chico  Enterprise- 
Record  (Calif.) 


Find  out  why  more 
newspapers  choose  TV  DATA 
for  their  television  listings. 
Call  Carol  Gannon  at 

800-833-9581. 


MTV 

iliDATA 

NORTHWAY  PLAZA 
QUEENSBURY,  NY  12804 


NOBODY  WATCHES  TV  BETTER  THAN  WE  DO 
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SYNDICATES/NEWS  SERVICES 


You  can  hear  there  and  everywhere  in  this  community. 


‘The  Free  Wheelers’  comic  begins 


(Continued  from  page  37) 
Newsday  and  Creators  Syndicate, 
which  also  distributes  Marlette’s 
“Kudzu”  comic. 

Another  editorial  cartoonist,  Jim 
Morin  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  King 
Features  Syndicate,  has  his  work 
spotlighted  in  the  hardcover  Line  of 
Fire  collection  published  by  the  Flor¬ 
ida  International  University  Press. 

Morin  spoke  at  the  Southeast  Book¬ 
sellers  Association  meeting  in  At¬ 
lanta  this  September  and  at  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Book  (commemorating  Banned 
Books  Week)  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
October  2.  He  will  speak  at  the  Miami 
Book  Fair  in  mid-November. 

A  third  editorial  cartoonist,  J.D. 
Crowe  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  has 
put  together  Daze  of  Glory:  Images  of 
Fact  and  Fantasy  Inspired  by  the 
Gulf  War. 

The  book  —  which  includes  car¬ 
toons  (some  syndicated  by  Copley 
News  l^rvice),  drawings,  paintings, 
and  a  fable  for  youngsters  called  “The 
Witch’s  Kitchen’’  —  is  published  by 
Crowe’s  Dirty  Bird  Press,  4615 
Rolando  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92115. 

In  the  comics  area.  Pharos  Books/ 
Topper  has  scheduled  a  November  21 
release  for  Build  a  Better  Life  by 
Stealing  Office  Supplies:  Dogbert’s 
Big  Book  of  Business  by  “Dilbert” 
creator  Scott  Adams  of  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

Adams,  whose  book  contains  com¬ 
ics  that  haven’t  run  in  newspapers 
before,  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  the 
Cartoon  Art  Museum  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  November  16. 

Also,  two  books  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  marking  the  60th  anniversary 
of  “Dick  Tracy,”  which  was  created 
by  the  late  Chester  Gould. 

The  Tribune  Media  Services  com¬ 
ic’s  current  cartoonists.  Max  Collins 
and  Dick  Locher,  have  edited  Dick 
Tracy’s  Fiendish  Foes:  A  60th 
Anniversary  Celebration  for  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Press. 

And  Bill  Crouch  Jr.,  and  Law¬ 
rence  Doucet  have  written  The 
Authorized  Guide  to  Dick  Tracy  Col¬ 
lectibles  for  Wallace-Homestead/ 
Chilton  Books. 

Bantam  this  winter  is  scheduled  to 
release  the  Dick  Tracy  Meets  His 
Match  novel  by  Collins,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  written  the  novel  Dick  Tracy 
Goes  to  War  published  by  Bantam 
this  summer. 

Copley  columnist  Steve  Ryan  has  a 
book  out  from  Sterling  Publishing 
called  Classic  Concentration:  The 
Game,  the  Show,  the  Puzzles. 

And  Ann  and  Carl  Purcell,  whose 
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A  daily  and  Sunday  comic  featuring 
retirees  who  frequently  travel  in  a 
recreational  vehicle  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lew  Little  Enterprises. 

“The  Free  Wheelers”  stars  Toni 
and  Ted  Wheeler,  a  married  couple 


m- 


Howie  King 


“The  Baseline  Movie  Column”  is 
being  offered  by  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 


James  Pallot 


travel  pieces  and  photos  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  numerous  newspapers,  re¬ 
cently  authored  A  Guide  to  Travel 
Writing  &  Photography  for  Writer’s 
Digest  Books. 


residing  in  a  mobile  home  park.  They 
buy  an  RV  as  the  strip  gets  under  way, 
and  decide  to  make  the  Grand  Canyon 
their  first  destination. 

Doing  the  comic  is  Howie  King,  a 
teacher  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  for¬ 
mer  staff  cartoonist  for  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

King  drew  a  comic  for  the  college 
newspaper  at  UCLA,  from  which  he 
has  a  master’s  degree  in  education. 
The  former  professional  musician 
also  has  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  jour¬ 
nalism  from  the  University  of 
Washington. 

Lewis  Little  —  whose  syndicate  is 
based  at  P.O.  Box  850, 1914  Hauberk 
Dr.,  Borrego  Springs,  Calif.  92004  — 
said  “Free  Wheelers”  clients  include 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  Orange 
County  Register,  Sacramento  Bee, 
and  Tacoma  Morning  News  Tribune. 


Each  week,  “Baseline”  provides  a 
review  of  a  major  film.  On  a  rotating 
basis,  the  column  also  includes  star 
profiles  and  “filmographies,”  ad¬ 
vance  information  on  soon-to-be 
released  movies,  film  trivia,  and 
more. 

The  feature  is  written  by  James 
Pallot,  the  editorial  director  of  Base¬ 
line,  which  provides  on-line  data¬ 
bases  and  other  information  services 
to  the  film  and  television  industries. 

Baseline  has  more  than  60  staffers 
updating  and  maintaining  30  “info- 
bases”  containing  on-screen  credits 
of  more  than  400,0(X)  filmmakers  and 
actors,  contact  numbers  for  actors 
and  celebrities,  information  on  film 
and  tv  projects  in  production,  and 
biographical  information  on  film  and 
tv  industry  personnel. 

The  Oxford-educated  Pallot  con¬ 
tributed  extensively  to  Baseline’s 
most  recent  book.  The  Encyclopedia 
of  Film  (Putnam,  1991). 
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LATS  syndicating  an  auto  column 


William  Norwich 

A  new  gossip  writer 

Copley  News  Service  is  now  offering 
five-times-a-week  gossip  columnist 
William  Norwich  as  a  replacement  for 
“Suzy,”  who  has  moved  to  Fairchild 
F*ublications. 

The  New  York  Post-based  Nor¬ 
wich,  37,  also  produces  the  “People 
Are  Talking  About”  section  as  editor- 
at-large  for  Vogue  magazine.  And  he 
has  written  for  publications  such  as 
Vanity  Fair,  House  cfe  Garden,  and 
Mirabella. 

Norwich  is  a  Hampshire  College 
graduate  with  an  MFA  in  creative 
writing  from  Columbia  University. 


Heading  off  headaches 


Some  head  lines. 


A  weekly  car  column  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate. 

“America  On  the  Road”  discusses 
topics  such  as  choosing  a  dealership, 
leasing  vs.  buying  a  new  car,  deciding 
which  options  to  purchase,  getting  the 
best  deal  on  insurance,  finding  the 
right  anti-theft  system,  the  best  autos 
for  under  $1 0,000,  and  cellular  phones 
and  car  fax  machines. 

Each  column  is  accompanied  by  a 
photo  highlighting  the  “Wheels  of  the 
Week,”  a  specific  model  recom¬ 
mended  for  its  performance  and 
value,  and  by  a  “clip-and-keep”  side- 
bar  summarizing  the  tips  in  the  col¬ 
umn  and  offering  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  writers  of  the  750-word  column 
are  Mike  Anson  and  Steve  Parker, 
who  host  the  “America  on  the  Road” 
program  heard  on  more  than  150  radio 
stations  via  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System. 

Anson  has  served  as  editor  of 
Motor  Trend  and  editor/publisher  of 
Petersen’s  4  Wheel  and  Off-Road 
magazines. 

Parker  was  the  West  Coast  editor 
for  Popular  Mechanics,  a  staff  writer 
for  Petersen’s  4  Wheel  and  Off-Road 
and  Automotive  Fleet  magazines,  and 
has  written  automotive  articles  for 
more  than  100  other  publications. 

weekly  in  more  than  40  newspapers 
across  Canada. 

Pariser,  who  uses  the  Dr.  Pauline 
Raphael  pseudonym  for  “LifeLine,” 
is  a  Toronto  general  practitioner. 

Southam  —  based  at  20  York  Mills 
Rd.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M2P  2C2  — 
said  “LifeLine”  clients  include  the 
Calgary  Herald,  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record,  Montreal  Gazette,  St. 
Catharine’s  Standard,  and  Toronto 
Star. 

Jeep  slams  Mauldin 


Medical  information 

A  medical  graphic  is  being  offered 
by  Canada’s  Southam  Syndicate. 

“LifeLine”  discusses  topics  such 
as  cholesterol,  menstruation,  cancer, 
drugs,  AIDS,  whether  VDTs  are 
dangerous,  and  more. 

The  feature  is  by  Catherine  Farley 
and  Dr.  Pauline  Pariser. 

Farley  is  an  award-winning  medical 
journalist,  illustrator,  and  graphic 
designer.  She  co-created  Southam’s 
“Ecoline”  graphic,  which  appears 


Political  cartoonist  Bill  Mauldin  of 
North  America  Syndicate  has  badly 
damaged  two  fingers  on  his  drawing 
hand  but  is  expected  to  recover, 
according  to  an  October  29  Chicago 
Sun-Times  article. 

The  70-year-old  New  Mexico  resi¬ 
dent  was  jacking  up  a  jeep  to  attach  a 
snowplow  when  it  slipped  and  landed 
on  his  left  hand. 

Mauldin  purchased  the  vehicle  in 
1946,  and  used  it  as  a  model  for  the 
sculpture  he  did  of  his  famous  scene 
of  a  GI  shooting  a  broken-down  jeep 
to  put  it  out  of  its  misery. 


MATURITY 

NEWS 

SERVICE 


Legends  of  the  arts, 
entertainment,  sports, 
business,  literature, 
politics  and  science  offer 
their  recommendations 
for  good  reading  each 
week  in  Book  Buffs. 
Consult  Julia  Child  on 
the  best  cookbooks. 
Chuck  Yeager  on 
reading  for  adventure 
and  Lee  lacocca  on  the 
best  books  about 
international  business. 


Book  Buffs  is  another 
new  reason  to  offer  your 
readers  Maturity  News 
Service  right  now. 

MNS.  A  multi-faceted 
service  for  your  older 
readers. 

To  sample  the  service 

please  call 

Lisa  Klem  Wilson  at 

800-221-4816 

(in  New  York, 

212-692-3700). 


^  UNITED  FEATURE 
I  SYNDICATE 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


ignore  such  remarks. 

“I  don’t  confront  them,”  she  said, 
adding  that  only  makes  the  situation 
more  uncomfortable. 

She  said  that  one  Election  Night  as 
ballots  were  being  counted,  an  elec¬ 
tion  official,  before  a  large  group  of 
people,  shouted  out  her  name  and 
added,  “It’s  great  to  see  you.  Those 
legs  are  incredible.” 

Another  woman  said  that  when  one 
of  her  male  news  sources  has  said 
similar  things  to  her,  “I  didn’t  know  if 
he  was  kidding  around  or  wanted  to 
go  further.  I  try  to  ignore  them.  If  I 
can’t.  I’ll  leave.” 

Another  has  to  consider  the  source. 
“Some  aren’t  offensive.  One  police¬ 
man  might  call  me  ‘honey’  or  ‘dear’ 
and  it  doesn’t  bother  me  because  I 
know  he  respects  me,  but  there  are 
others.  I  know  I  can’t  change  them.  1 
can’t  change  50  or  60  years  of  past 
action.  I’m  not  there  to  change  them. 
I’m  there  to  get  a  story.” 

It  was  pointed  out  that  this  problem 
is  much  more  difficult  in  small  towns 
where  the  problem  person  is  the  one 
whom  the  reporter  has  to  deal  with 
daily. 

“How  do  I  bring  this  up?  What  do  I 
say?”  one  young  reporter  asked. 

It  was  noted  that  each  of  these  sex¬ 
ual  approaches  carries  with  it  the 
unspoken  threat  that,  if  you  do  not  do 
what  they  say,  then  they  may  never 
speak  to  you  again. 

One  suggested  she  should  say, 
“My  living  conditions  aren’t  part  of 
my  job.”  Another,  “You’re  making 
me  feel  uncomfortable.” 

A  male  editor  said  she  might  con¬ 
sider  asking  him  to  accompany  her  to 
an  area  outside  the  police  station 
where  she  could  “firmly  and  deci¬ 
sively  tell  him,  ‘This  is  really  bother¬ 
ing  me.’  The  police  station  is  his 
domain.  Get  him  on  more  neutral 
ground  and  let  him  know  just  how 
uncomfortable  he  is  making  you  feel 
and  that  you  don’t  like  it.” 

A  woman  said  she  would  walk  out 
of  the  room  and  then  come  back  and 
say  in  a  very  controlled  way,  “  ‘Lis¬ 
ten,  I  don’t  like  what  just  happened, 
but  you  and  I  have  to  deal  with  this.’ 
Stand  your  ground.  Expect  them  to 
do  something.  Be  prepared.” 

Still  another  suggested  that  she  say, 
“Of  all  the  people  in  town  I  deal  with, 
no  one  behaves  like  this.” 

A  woman  editor  said  that  if  such 
behavior  continued,  the  reporter 
should  tell  it  to  an  editor. 

“If  it  is  embarassing  to  you,  tell  me 


or  one  of  the  other  women  editors,” 
she  advised,  adding  that  she  could 
also  talk  to  the  director  of  human 
resources.  “If  it  is  serious  enough, 
you  can  be  sure  the  paper  will  get 
involved  and  will  take  this  all  the 
way,”  she  observed. 

She  suggested  that  reporters  keep  a 
careful  record  of  each  of  these 
instances. 

“You  don’t  know  when  or  how  far 
down  the  line  you  might  need  it. 
Document  the  date  and  time  and  what 
was  done  or  said.  The  guy  crossed  the 
line  once.  You  don’t  know  where  this 
is  going  to  end  up.” 

Another  said,  “Let  him  know  that 
you  don’t  want  him  to  talk  to  you  like 
that.  Say  something  like,  ‘What  you 
just  said  was  between  you  and  me 
now,  but  if  it  continues  I’ll  have  to 
take  it  further.’ 

“Then,  let  an  editor  know  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  problem.  You  shouldn’t 
feel  that  you’ll  get  in  trouble  at  the 
paper.  This  doesn’t  reflect  badly  on 
you.” 

Another  said  the  reporter  should 
retort,  “You  know  one  of  these  days 
you’re  going  to  be  quoted  in  a  story  as 
saying  some  of  these  things  and 
you’re  not  going  to  like  it.” 

Or,  if  the  source  is  married, 
“You’ve  got  a  wife.  What  would  she 
think  of  this?  What’s  her  phone  num¬ 
ber?” 

It  was  suggested  that  the  reporter 
cultivate  a  second  or  third  source 
when  difficulties  arise.  However,  this 
is  difficult  to  impossible  in  small 
towns. 

Reporters  agreed  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  be  able  to  chat  with  police, 
exchange  harmless  gossip,  to  joke 
with  them,  but  the  reporter  has  to  be 
able  to  set  certain  parameters  so 
things  do  not  get  out  of  hand. 

A  young  female  reporter  once 
asked  a  policeman  about  a  suicide.  He 
said  he  would  show  her  the  picture. 
She  said  she  didn’t  want  to  see  it,  but 
he  quickly  held  it  up  in  front  of  her 
face,  showing  her  the  photo  of  a  dead 
woman  who  had  fired  a  gun  into  her 
throat  and  created  a  terrible-looking 
wound. 

A  male  reporter  said  policemen  try 
to  shock  all  young  reporters,  men  and 
women. 

“If  you  say  you  don’t  want  to  see 
the  picture,  he’ll  say,  ‘What  kind  of  a 
tough  reporter  are  you  gonna  be?’  ” 

Business  tab 

The  News  Journal  in  Wilmington, 
Del.,  has  launched  a  new  Business 
Monday  tabloid,  offering  expanded 
coverage  of  personal  and  local  busi¬ 
ness. 


New  contest 
director  named 

Arturo  Villar,  founding  publisher  of 
the  Hispanic  newsweekly  Vista,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  prizes. 

The  appointment  was  announced 
by  Joan  Konner,  dean  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  School  of  Journalism,  which  ad¬ 
ministers  the  prizes.  The  annual 
awards  honor  contributions  to  inter- 
American  understanding  by  Western 
Hemisphere  journalists.  Villar 
founded  Vista,  a  magazine  in  English 
for  U.S.  Hispanics,  in  1985  and  was 
its  publisher  until  February. 


Delayed 

( Continued  from  page  24 ) 


mento,”  is  presently  in  the  midst  of 
renovating  its  downtown  area  to  try  to 
breathe  new  life  into  it. 

The  proposed  move  of  the  Reporter 
from  downtown  Vacaville  did  not  set 
too  well  with  Vice  Mayor  Ernest 
Kimme.  Although  approving  the  pro¬ 
posal,  Kimme  commented,  “I’m  see¬ 
ing  this  as  conflicting  with  trying  to 
maintain  some  viability  in  the  down¬ 
town  area.” 

City  Councilman  Kahn  said  that  the 
city  needs  to  “encourage  our  local 
businesses  to  grow,  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  we  have  to  show  not  only 
the  Reporter,  but  other  businesses, 
that  the  City  Council  is  willing  to  take 
a  stake  in  their  business.” 


Newton 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


whom  he  called  a  longtime  fan,  to  get 
a  criminal  organization  to  stop  threat¬ 
ening  him  and  his  daughter.  The  NBC 
News  report  did  not  specify  what 
favor  had  been  requested,  but  the 
appeals  court  said  the  omission  was 
not  libelous. 

The  appeals  court,  as  required  by 
past  Supreme  Court  libel  law  rulings, 
conducted  an  “independent  review” 
of  the  evidence  considered  by  the 
jury. 

In  appeal,  Newton’s  lawyers  said 
the  appeals  court  had  gone  too  far. 

“A  reviewing  court  should  not  be 
permitted  to  make  wholesale  substi¬ 
tutions  of  its  own  findings  for  those 
that  the  jury  reasonably  could  have 
made,”  the  appeal  said.  “Otherwise, 
trial  by  jury  becomes  little  more  than 
a  necessary  hurdle  en  route  to  the 
‘real’  trial  by  judges.” 

—  AP 
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Any  way  you  look  at  it... 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 
1991-1992  Review  &  Forecast  Issue 
is  an  excellent  course-setter 
for  the  newspaper  industry. 

Launch  your  1992  promotion  program  by  advertising  in  this  informative 
lead-off  issue,  published  January  4,  1992. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  editorial  content  that  will  provide  you  with  a  fine 
environment  and  high  readership  for  your  message  to  E&P’s  influential 
audience  .  .  . 

•  Changes  of  ownership  of  daily  and  weekly  newspaper  properties 
during  ’91. 

•  Review  of  industry  trends  and  activities  and  projections  for  1992. 

•  Review  of  production  developments  in  1991  with  projections 
for  1992. 

Start  your  year  on  course.  Place  your  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  Review  & 
Forecast  Issue  today!  To  place  your  ad  call  your  E&P  sales  representative 
or  Steve  Townsley  at  212-675-4380. 

Deadlines:  Space  —  December  16, 1991  Copy  —  December  20, 1991 

New  York:  212*67S‘4380  Chicago;  312*641*0041  New  Orleans:  504*386*9673 

San  Francisco;  415»421*7950  Los  Angeles:  213*382*6346 


IN  BRIEF 


Maxwell  sues 
author  over 
spy  allegations 

Robert  Maxwell  has  filed  suit 
against  journalist  Seymour  M.  Hersh 
over  allegations  in  Hersh’s  new  book 
that  the  editor  of  one  of  Maxwell’s  top 
British  tabloids  was  a  spy  for  Israel. 

In  his  new  book,  “The  Samson 
Option,”  Hersh  charges  that  Nicho¬ 
las  Davies,  foreign  editor  of  the  Daily 
Mirror  in  London  once  worked  as  an 
agent  for  Israel.  Davies  and  Maxwell 
both  issued  statements  vehemently 
denying  the  charges. 

The  book  chronicles  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Israel’s  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram. 

According  to  published  reports  the 
book  tells,  among  other  things,  of  an 
incident  in  1986  when  Davies  told 
Israeli  agents  where  to  find  an  Israeli 
nuclear  technician  who  had  given  top 
secret  documents  about  Israel’s  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  plans  to  the  Sunday 
Times.  Davies  also  reportedly  has 
been  involved  in  sales  of  Israeli  arms 
to  Iran  and  other  nations. 

The  libel  suit  against  Hersh  was 
filed  by  Maxwell  and  Davies  Oct.  24. 
A  similar  action  had  been  taken  against 
the  book’s  publisher  the  day  before. 

ASNE  sponsors 
two  programs 

The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors,  Washington,  D.C.,  is 
sponsoring  two  programs  to  help 
minority  students  pursue  careers  in 
journalism. 

The  ASNE  Foundation  is  offering 
60  scholarships  to  high  school  seniors 
who  are  planning  to  attend  college 
and  are  interested  in  newspaper 
careers. The  students,  who  will  be 
selected  from  around  the  country, 
will  receive  a  one-time  $750  scholar¬ 
ship.  To  be  eligible,  students  must  be 
enrolled  as  college  freshmen  by  fall 
1992. 

Project  Focus  is  a  summer  employ¬ 
ment  program  designed  to  attract 
minorities  to  careers  in  daily  newspa¬ 
pers.  College  students  who  will  com¬ 
plete  their  freshman  year  in  the  spring 
of  1992  are  eligible  to  participate. 
Most  of  the  students  are  placed  at 
papers  in  their  hometowns.  Students, 
who  earn  a  salary  from  the  newspa¬ 
per,  will  work  six  to  12  weeks  as 
clerks,  research  assistants  or  aides  to 
reporters.  Participants  who  complete 


the  program  will  receive  a  $300  bonus 
from  ASNE  Foundation  when  they 
write  a  short  essay  describing  their 
experience. 

Applicants  for  both  programs  must 
be  black,  Hispanic,  Asian-American, 
or  Native  American. 

California  papers’ 
environment  proposal 
coverage  rated 

Seven  of  California’s  largest  daily 
newspapers  were  inconsistent  in  cov¬ 
ering  two  competing  environmental 
initiatives  on  the  November  1990  gen¬ 
eral  election  ballot,  according  to  a 
recent  study. 

The  study,  conducted  by  Gary  A. 
Beall,  UC  Cooperative  Extension  com¬ 
munications  specialist,  and  James  H. 
Hayes,  director  of  the  Brock  Center 
for  Agricultural  Communications  at 
California  Polytechnic  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  San  Luis  Obispo,  analyzed  the 
newspapers’  coverage  of  Proposition 
128,  known  as  “Big  Green,”  and  in¬ 
dustry-sponsored  Proposition  135, 
the  so-called  “Careful”  initiative, 
during  the  month  of  October  preced¬ 
ing  the  election. 

Hayes  told  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
municators  in  Education  that  the 
results  raised  some  “disturbing  ques¬ 
tions”  about  reporting  inadequacies, 
manipulation  of  the  press  by  advo¬ 
cacy  groups,  and  failure  of  the  media 
to  seek  out  research-based  informa¬ 
tion. 

Beall  and  Hayes  analyzed  length, 
placement,  author,  use  of  graphics 
and  information  sources  for  83  arti¬ 
cles  (54  news  stories  and  29  editorials) 
from  seven  newspapers,  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee,  Orange  County  Register, 
San  Diego  Union,  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Most  of  the  news  stories  were  car¬ 
ried  on  the  front  page  or  in  the  first 
section,  indicating  that  the  editors 
had  perceived  the  issue  had  substan¬ 
tial  news  value. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  articles, 
31  of  the  83,  included  attributions  to 
anonymous  sources.  Advocacy  groups 
were  cited  as  sources  in  37  of  the  83 
articles. 

Government  sources,  such  as  the 
California  Department  of  Food  and 
Agriculture,  were  cited  as  a  source 
only  once.  While  23  of  the  articles 
included  attributions  to  sources  at  the 


University  of  California  and  other 
universities,  the  numbers  obscure  the 
fact  that  most  writers  zeroed  in  on  a 
single  study. 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation  was  cited  only  four  times,  and 
individuals  identified  as  farmers  were 
cited  only  four  times  as  well. 

Sports  photo 
exhibit  planned 

“150  Years  of  Sports  Photogra¬ 
phy,”  a  major  exhibit  culled  from 
international  archives  and  collec¬ 
tions,  will  open  in  the  fall  of  1995  at 
the  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  in 
Washington,  D.C.  A  North  Ameri¬ 
can,  European  and  Asian  museum 
tour  culminating  with  the  Centennial 
1996  Summer  Olympic  Games  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  will  follow. 

The  first  comprehensive  effort  of 
its  kind  to  survey  sports  photography, 
the  exhibition  will  incorporate  350 
images  dating  from  the  1840s  to  the 
present. 

Rich  Clarkson,  part  of  the  organiz¬ 
ing  team,  brings  a  background  as  pho¬ 
tographer,  picture  editor  and  adminis¬ 
trator  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
books.  He  was  formerly  the  assistant 
managing  editor/graphics  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post  for  four  years  and  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  photography  of  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital-Journal  for  20  years. 
Much  of  the  research  for  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  book  will  come  from  the 
archives  of  American  newspapers. 

Audits  &  Surveys 
gets  new  president 

Joel  Baumwoll,  who  has  held 
senior  positions  in  advertising,  mar¬ 
keting,  marketing  research,  and 
strategic  and  creative  planning, 
joined  Audits  &  Surveys  Inc.  as  presi¬ 
dent  on  Oct.  21. 

He  succeeds  Richard  L.  Lysaker 
who  had  been  on  medical  leave  and 
recently  died  of  lung  cancer. 

Formerly  president  of  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers,  N.Y.,  executive 
vice  president-marketing  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson/U.S.A.,  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  research  and  planning  for 
Grey  Advertising,  Baumwoll  for  the 
past  seven  years  has  been  managing 
partner  of  Baumwoll  &  Tannen  Asso¬ 
ciates,  consultants  on  new  product 
development  and  brand  strategy. 

Founded  in  1953,  Audits  &  Surveys 
is  a  privately  owned  marketing 
research  firm. 
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Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

900  PERSONALS 

NEWS  SERVICES 

PARTNERSHIP  OPPORTUNITIES 

900  VOICE  MAIL  PERSONALS 

CALL  LINDA  1  (800)  886-INFO 

ENVIRONMENT  NEWS  SERVICE  (ENS) 
Worldwide  network  professional  journal¬ 
ists  delivers  exclusive  articles  daily  by 
fax,  computer.  Less  than  $l/day.  (b04) 
732-4000  FAX:  (604)  732-4400. 

ASTROLOGY 

Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 

AUTOMOTIVE 

We  specialize  in  auto  coverage.  Let  us 
write  your  special  section.  Road-test 
columns  also  available.  (313) 
573-2755. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Crosswords  and  Word  Search  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92545  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD" 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073. 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

HUMOR 

WINE 

Give  your  readers  an  entertaining  week¬ 
ly  wine  advisor  with  VINTAGE  N(jTES,  a 
500-word  mix  of  education,  reviews, 
humor  and  history.  5-year  track  record. 
Free  samples.  Bruce  Van  Boskirk,  1003 
Louise,  Nederland,  TX  77627. 

(409)  727-0393. 

Appetite:  Something  you 
always  bring  to  another’s 
table. 

Jewish  Proverb 

ANNOUNi 

CEMENTS 

FINANCING 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

CASH  FLOW  PROBLEMS 

Solve  Them  Immediately  By 

Selling  Your  Accounts  Receivable 
to  WORKING  CAPITAL  COMPANY 
*No  Upfront  Fees  *24  Hour  Service 
Walter  L,  Allen  (415)  394-2314, 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

Established  So.  Cal.  magazine.  Must 
sell  due  to  illness.  $60,000.  2202 
Sunset  Blvd.,  San  Diego,  (JA  92103. 

PROFITABLE  water-sport,  6  issues  yr.; 
$28,000  annual.  Relocate.  Barry 
French,  broker,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

“1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

6  Oak  Tower,  Yantis,  TX  75497 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
tax  planning,  estates,  partnerships, 
loans,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

600  sold  -  Est.  1959 

W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

PO  Box  442 

Clarksburg,  MD  20B71 

Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 

Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  333-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (813)  377-7651 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Dnve 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation.  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N,  Bolitho,  (4(37) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling.  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 


BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  as  Brokers,  Appraisers 
and  Management  Consultants.  4  Water 
St.,  Arlinrton,  MA  02174. 

(617)  643-1863 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 
San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
_ Lon  W.  Williams _ 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
Oli  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILL  S  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
1  Annette  Park  Drive 
Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  5B6-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

80-YEAR-OLD  NORTHWEST  WEEKLY. 
1990  draw  $30,000;  cash  receipts, 
$97,000.  With  terms,  $80,000.  Send 
inquiries,  professional,  financial  qual¬ 
ifications  to  Box  5571,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIVELY  WEEKLY  in  Western,  historic 
landmark  county  newspaper,  $39,000. 
Owner:  Elam  Enterprises,  PO  Box  530, 
Virginia  City,  NV  89440. 

(7(32)  847-0765. 


OPPORTUNITY  TO  BUY  Jewish  weekly 
newspaper  published  over  20  years  in 
New  York  City.  Composing  room  equip¬ 
ment  optional.  Box  55/2,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TEXAS  OPPORTUNITIES.  Write  or  call 
for  our  free  list  of  seller  financed  news¬ 
papers.  Bill  Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703.  (512) 
476-3950. 


TWO  SHOPPERS.  Southeast  US. 
Established  18  years.  20,500  circula¬ 
tion.  Gross  $400M.  20%  mail.  Balance 
carrier.  Opportunity  for  right  person 
with  $100M  to  own  50%  or  buy  with 
owner  finance.  (912)  382-5153  after 
6PM. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  WEEKLIES. 

Two  solid  owner-operations  situations. 
Can  be  combined  into  one  operation. 
Contact:  Larry  Grimes,  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Company  ,  (301)  507-6047. 


WESTERN  OREGON,  lakes,  river,  ski, 
hunt,  good  profit  picture,  Mac 
equipped,  $450,000. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  V/A  98662 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  Thanksgiving  Holiday  Weekend,  the  November  30th  issue 
will  have  the  following  deadlines: 

Friday,  November  22nd,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
&  Thursday,  November  21st,  5  PM  for  display  ads 
Please  note  that 
£  &  P’s  offices  will 

be  closed  on  November  28th  &  29th. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

ADD  REVENUE  WITH 
UP-AND-RUNNING 

NICHE  PUBLICATIONS. ..WITH  LITTLE 
ADDITIONAL  OVERHEAD  EXPENSE 

In  today's  changing  world  of  newspaper 
publishing,  an  additional  product  in 
your  shop  can  make  a  big  difference  to 
your  bottom  line.  We  represent  the 
following  business  opportunities. 
Please  write  for  details: 

Slick  Arabian  Horse  newspaper.  Can  be 
moved  anywhere  in  the  U.S.  Selling 
below  one-half  gross.  Needs  strong 
management. 

SE  Private  Aircraft  monthly  newspaper. 
Grossing  about  $500,000  annually. 
This  could  fit  into  your  plans  if  your 
company  is  in  the  southeast. 

Midwest  based  new  homes  magazine, 
can  add  on  to  your  operation  or  go  sepa¬ 
rately.  Grossing  $500,000  and  grow¬ 
ing.  Profitable. 

Catering  industry  magazine,  trade 
show,  association.  Great  potential. 
Ready  to  grow.  Can  relocate  anywhere. 

Also,  suburbans,  weeklies,  small  groups 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Missouri, 
Indiana,  Kansas  and  Michigan. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 
NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 

James  C.  Sterling 
PO  Box  492 
Bolivar,  MO  65613 
(417)  326-8700 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ARE  YOU  THINKING  of  selling  your 
weekly  paper,  but  reluctant  to  turn  it 
over  to  a  chain?  Seasoned,  award¬ 
winning  editor  with  high  journalistic 
standards  and  rock-solid  financial  back¬ 
ing  seeks  to  buy  and  operate  profitable 
paper  or  group  in  good  market.  Prefer 
revenue  between  $500,000  and  $1.5 
million.  Box  5560,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

TOP-NOTCH  PUBLISHER  seeks 
management  contract  with  earned  equi¬ 
ty  arrangement.  Strong  community 
paper,  shopper,  or  group.  TM,  PO  Box 
1101,  Stone  Mountain,  GA  30086. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,000.  Contact: 

David  Radler 
President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue 
Vancouver,  BC  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443 
FAX  (604)  732-3961 

PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FLORIDA  monthly  business  journal 
serving  America's  second  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  metropolitan  areas.  Gross  over 
$200,000.  25%  net  will  handle  new 
owners  debt  and  salary.  Priced  well 
below  gross  at  $185,000  with  $50,000 
down. 

Holding-Kramer  and  Associates. 

(407)  335-9082  or  (217)  784-4736. 

MONTHLY  AVIATION  NEWS  MAGA- 
ZINE.  Well  established.  Profitable. 
Excellent  future  growth  potential.  Box 
5553,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  pro¬ 
grams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 

TELEMARKETING 
(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Start  Verification 
Stop  Saver 

Call  1-800-FAST-INFO 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 

Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

CHEMCO  SPARTAN  III  roll  fed  camera. 
New  1986.  Available  immediately. 
Like  new.  $9,500.  Call  Miracle  Indus¬ 
tries  (203)  723-0928. 

NUARC  Platemaker  FT40V3UP  New  - 
Never  used  $4,995.  (407)  281-0111. 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  310/372-0372 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS!  SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING  COACH  seeks  computer 
literate  organization  or  free-lancer  with 
need  for  talented  advisor.  Current 
clients  include  The  Associated  Press, 
The  Los  Angeles  Times,  The  Oregonian, 
D'Arcy  Masius  Benton  &  Bowles,  feder¬ 
al  agencies,  and  many  of  the  Fortune 
1000.  Fees:  $249.95  per  person 
(volume  discounts  available).  (Jail 
800-4-U.S.  SPCS  and  ask  for  Corporate 
Voice,  the  most  innovative  writing  aid 
ever  produced!  For  PCs  and 
compatibles. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. _ 

_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL- 

TANT  (713)  468-5827. _ 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

Muller  Martini  4  into  1  227  Model 
inserter  with  Kirk  Rudy  Labeling  head 
on  discharge  end.  Muller  Martini  3 
knife  trimmer.  Both  machines  in  A-1 
condition.  Contact  Bob  Hitchcock,  York 
Newspaper  Company,  York,  PA  17404. 
(717)  767-6397. _ 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 

USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
I  Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 

I  (407)  273-5218 

We've  totally  remodeled  our  mailroom 
and  have  various  equipment  for  sale. 

1  -  Harris  1372  hopper 

1  -  Bunn  Tyer 

2  -  Ideal  Plastic  Wraps 
2  -  Signode  Strappers 
1  -  IDAB  440  Stacker 

1  -  IDAB  Programmer 

2  -  IDAB  Bottom  Wraps 

IDAB  overhead  conveyor,  230'  with 
controls,  switches,  curves,  etc.  Sell  any 
item  or  make  offer  on  all.  Call  Bill  Jenk¬ 
ins  for  information,  at: 

THE  PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 
Peoria,  IL  (309)  686-3049 

PHOTOTYPESETTING  \ 

FOR  SALE:  Two  8600  typesetters,  I 
advantages  and  parts.  Hastech  HS46  i 
mainframes  and  parts,  IMG  blender. 
Contact  Ray  Edwards,  Times  Call 
Publishing,  350  Terry  St.,  Longmont, 
CO  80501.  Telephone  (303)  776- 
2244. _ 

_ PRESSES _ 

DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

For  Sale:  1985  8/u  COLOR  KING  w/3 
folders;  1975  8/u  HARRIS  V25  w/2 
folders;  1975  6/u  HARRIS  MIOOO  w/2 
dryers;  1984  5/u  G14  BAKER 
PERKINS  w/TEC  22'  dryer;  1973  5/u  & 
3/u  NEWS  KING;  1970  3/u  HARRIS 
V15;  HARRIS  double  former  23  9/16” 
folder. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 

•Goss  Community  Press  or  Units  1981, 

6  units,  1987  UOP.  S/C  folder.  Upper 
former.  Very  good  condition. 

•Goss  Suburban  1500.  8  units,  2 
folders,  whole  or  partial.  Operating  now. 
•V-15D  Harris,  10  units,  JF-15,  JF-25 
Circ.  on  top  and  bottom  cylinders.  Very 
good.  1982.  Available  now. 

Bell  Camp  Inc. 

Tel.  (201)  492-8877 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 

SC/Community  3  to  6-unit  presses 
Community  and  Urbanite  unit  and 
folder  additions,  as  is  or  remanufac¬ 
tured.  Al  Taber  (404)  552-1528. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  EQUIPMENT 
Metro  22”  5  units,  3  half  decks 
Metro  add  on  units,  halfdeck  22  3/4” 
Urbanite,  3  color  unit  22  3/4” 

Urbanite,  900  series,  7  unit  press 
22  3/4” 

Urbanite,  1300  series,  11  units  press 
22  3/4” 

Community,  6  u-lUOP,  S/C  folder 
1981-87 

Bell  Camp  Inc. 

Tel.  (201)  492-8877 
Fax  (201)  492-9777 

UNIMAN  4/2:  CO  22,  4-Unit/RTP, 
2-Decks,  Double  2:1,  Bars.  1988. 
METRO  22  3/4:  6-Unit/RTP,  4-Deck, 
Double  3:2,  Upper  formers.  Bars. 
METRO  22:  10-Unit/RTP,  1-Deck,  Bars 
2-3:2  Folders.  CALL:  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

"READY  TO  BUY”.  Newspaper  willing 
to  buy  20  printing  units  w/4  folders. 
22”  cut  off.  Complete  Goss  Metro 
press.  Box  5550,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANT  TO  BUY  good,  used  7  pocket 
inserter,  M-M  or  GMA,  must  handle 
single  sheets. 

Call  Bill  Becker.  (813)  626-9430. 


HELP 

WANTED 


I  _ ACADEMIC _ 

ACADEMIC  COORDINATOR  OPENING 

The  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communication  at  Florida  International 
University  in  Miami  is  seeking  an 
academic  coordinator  for  its  Central 
American  Journalism  Program  (CAJP). 

The  CAJP  is  a  program  funded  by  the 
I  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
I  ment  in  Washington.  Its  goal  is  to 
j  strengthen  journalism  and  journalism 
education  in  Central  America. 

The  academic  coordinator  will  be  in 
charge  of  all  the  acadeniic  components 
of  the  CAJP.  He  or  she  will  coordinate 
the  mid-career  master's  program  and 
supervise,  evaluate  and  monitor  the 
more  than  30  professional  development 
seminars  held  annually  in  Miami  and 
Central  America.  It  is  expected  that  this 
faculty  person  will  teach  one  course  at 
the  master's  level  and  3-4  seminars. 

All  of  the  instruction  is  carried  out  in 
Spanish.  That  must  be  the  first 
language  of  the  candidate.  Writing  skill 
in  Spanish  is  essential. 

A  PhD.  is  preferred,  but  a  Master's 
degree  in  journalism  and  mass  commu¬ 
nication  is  acceptable.  Teaching  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  university  level  is  required, 
preferably  at  the  graduate  level.  Special 
weight  will  be  given  to  experience  with 
adult  education  programs. 

Some  administrative  experience  in  an 
academic  setting  is  necessary. 
Research  skills,  especially  in  quantita¬ 
tive  research,  are  important.  The  candi¬ 
date  must  have  experience  as  a  working 
journalist,  preferably  in  broadcast. 

'  Salary  is  negotiable. 

If  you  meet  the  above  qualifications, 
please  send  your  resume  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  CAJP,  Room  134, 
Academic  II,  Florida  International 
I  University,  North  Miami  Campus,  North 
Miami,  FL  33181.  Application  deadline 
is  Nov.  22. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  2,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADVISOR  for  daily  University  of  Wyom¬ 
ing  newspaper/magazines.  3/4  position 
vrith  benefits  and  possible  1/4  teach¬ 
ing.  (307)  766-5216. 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR 
TENURE  TRACK 

The  Marist  College  Division  of  Arts  & 
Letters  invites  applications  tor  a  tenure 
track  position  in  Communication  Arts 
(Journalism)  beginning  Fall  1992  to 
teach  basic  and  advanced  reporting 
classes  and  work  closely  with  weekly 
student  newspaper.  Ability  to  teach 
other  courses  in  journalism  or  commu¬ 
nications  a  plus.  Print  concentration 
work  in  tandem  with  developing  broad¬ 
cast  journalism  program  in  comprehen¬ 
sive  Communication  Arts  major. 


CENTRAL  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly 
newspaper  group  needs  publisher  for 
alternative  weekly  and  sister  publica¬ 
tion.  Responsibilities  include  manage¬ 
ment  of  editorial,  advertising,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  business  departments. 
Publisher  must  work  with  top  25  adver¬ 
tising  accounts,  develop  special 
sections  for  classified  and  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  and  operate  in  a  highly  competi¬ 
tive  media  environment.  Aggressive 
participation  after  hours  in  community 
functions  and  organizations  a  must. 
This  is  a  full-time  position  requiring 
three  to  five  years  of  gene-’al  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  experience.  Applicant 
should  be  well  organized,  possess  fiscal 
knowledge  and  excellent  people  skills. 
Box  5562,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Masters  in  Journalism  or  Communica¬ 
tion  and  daily  newspaper  experience 
required.  Ph.D  or  A.B.D.  preferred. 
Knowledge  of  computer  systems  valu¬ 
able.  Salary  is  negotiable  depending 
upon  credentials  and  previous 
experience. 

Please  submit  letter  of  application, 
resume,  placement  folder  or  three 
letters  of  recommendation  by  December 
2,  1991  or  until  filled  to: 

Dr.  Linda  Cool 

Chair,  Division  of  Arts  &  Letters 
Marist  College 
MPO  Box  905 
Poughkeepsie,  NY  12601 

Marist  College  is  an  Equal/Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


NICHOLLS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  three  faculty  members  starting 
Fall  1992  in  Advertising,  Broadcast 
Journalism  and  Public  Relations.  All 
positions  are  tenure-track  positions. 
Salary  is  up  to  $42,000  for  nine 
months.  Rank  open.  Applicants  should 
have  a  Ph.D.  or  be  ABD  and  have  teach¬ 
ing  and  research  ability.  Professional 
experience  is  important.  Nicholls  is 
located  bO  miles  southwest  of  New 
Orleans  in  the  culturally  rich  Cajun, 
plantation  country  of  Louisiana  near  the 
beaches  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Deadline 
for  applying  is  January  15,  1992. 
Submit  a  letter  of  application,  vita  and 
three  references  to  Dr.  E.  Joseph  Brous¬ 
sard,  Head,  Department  of  Communica¬ 
tions,  Nicholls  State  University,  Thibo- 
daux,  LA  70310.  Nicholls  is  an  EEO 
employer^ _ 


_ ACCOUNTING _ 

CONTROLLER 
NEW  ENGLAND 

The  Bridgeport  (CT)  Post  is  seeking  an 
experienced,  highly  motivated  controll¬ 
er  with  a  strong  newspaper  background. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be 
responsible  for  the  prejMration  of  finan¬ 
cial  statements,  statistical  manage¬ 
ment  reports,  financial  budget,  A/R, 
A/'P,  Payroll,  inventory  and  other  busi¬ 
ness  office  department  functions. 

We  are  looking  for  an  individual  with  a 
degree  in  Accounting  and  5  to  7  years 
experience  in  newspaper  operations. 
The  candidate  must  also  possess  strong 
computer  and  people  skills.  We  offer  a 
competitive  salary  and  benefits  pack¬ 
age.  Send  introductory  letter  and 
resume  to; 

James  V.  Frustere,  General  Manager 
The  Bridgeport  Post 
410  State  Street 
Bridgeport,  CT  06604 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


GENERAL  MANAGER 

Zone  5  Daily  Newspaper,  associated 
with  small  independent  newspaper 
group,  seeks  energetic,  qualified  gener¬ 
al  manager  for  small  midwestern  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  of  10,000 
located  in  pleasant  college  community. 
Send  resume.  Box  5583,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

The  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  is  opening 
in  the  next  60  days.  A  new  publishing 
company  is  forming  in  central  Zone  5,  a 
subsidiary  of  a  Fortune  500  who  has 
made  a  substantial  commitment  to 
growth  and  expansion  in  publishing/ 
direct  marketing. 

You  must  be  aggressive,  competitive 
market  experienced,  well  versed  in 
printing  and  mailing  and  have  strong 
leadership  and  motivational  skills.  This 
is  a  take  charge,  hands  on  management 
position. 

This  will  be  a  weekly  cycle  publication, 
125,000  plus  circulation,  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  requiring  innovative 
sales  strategies,  display,  classified,  and 
major  client  experience  essential  to 
success  in  this  position. 

Compensation  and  opportunity  are 
competitive  and  unlimited.  If  you  feel 
you  qualify,  send  your  credentials  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5573,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


43,000  LONG  ESTABLISHED 
PASADENA  DAILY  seeks  strong, 
aggressive,  experienced  manager  for 
24-employee  classified  department.  3 
years’  experience  in  major  competitive 
market  required.  Position  requires  moti¬ 
vation  and  skills  to  increase  lineage. 
Competitive  benefits  and  salary.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  tO:  Pasadena 
Star-News,  525  E.  Colorado  Blvd., 
Pasadena,  CA  91109,  Attn:  Personnel. 


AD  SALES 

Advertising  Sales  Manager  wanted  to 
take  charge  at  the  fastest  growing  news¬ 
paper  in  Maine.  We  are  a  24k  circula¬ 
tion  alternative  newsweekly  based  in 
Portland,  and  we  are  gaining  market 
share  during  this  recession:  one  daily 
has  closed,  the  other  is  down  26%,  the 
radio  stations  are  slashing  rates  ~  but 
our  display  sales  have  DOUBLED  during 
the  past  18  months. 

Your  mission  is  to  double  them  again. 
You  must  be  a  top  salesperson  with 
years  of  media  experience.  Pay  starts  at 
$30k  and  grows  as  fast  as  sales  do:  a 
winner  could  earn  $50k.  Write:  Sales 
Leader  Search,  Casco  Bay  Weekly, 
551A  Congress  St.,  Portland,  ME 
04101. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS:  If  you  don’t  see  a  category  that 
fits  your  needs,  please  call  us  at  (212)  675-4380. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  2,  1991 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Director  needed  for  excellent  70,000 
daily  operation  in  very  attractive  city  in 
Zone  3.  Must  show  excellent  leader¬ 
ship,  motivation  skills  with  proven  sales 
results  and  experience.  Must  be 
committed  to  state  of  the  art  marketing 
techniques.  Learners  and  loafers  need 
not  apply.  Provide  complete  salary 
history,  and  references  with  first  letter. 
Contact  Box  5546,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OPPORTUNITY 
An  exceptional  advertising  director  who 
desires  to  become  a  daily  newspaper 
publisher  is  sought  by  a  successful, 
growing  privately  held  company  with 
papers  in  the  Midwest  and  Northwest. 
The  individual  we  wish  to  head  up  the 
advertising  sales  operations  in  one  of 
our  Midwest  papers  should  be  promot- 
able  to  Publisher  in  the  near  future. 
Candidates  for  this  position  must  have 
at  least  three  years’  documented 
success  as  a  newspaper  advertising 
director.  A  business  degree  and/or 
successful  experience  in  other  key 
newpsaper  management  positions 
would  be  definite  advantages. 

To  qualify  for  this  opportunity,  a  candi¬ 
date  must  have  demonstrated  a  focus 
on  profitability,  productivity,  quality, 
customer  service,  and  most  important¬ 
ly,  leadership  skills. 

The  person  selected  will  have  an  excel¬ 
lent  compensation  package  comprised 
of  salary,  results-based  bonus,  and 
benefits,  plus  an  inside  track  to  a 
publishership. 

A  current  resume,  professional  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  should  be  sent 
promptly  and  in  confidence  to  Box 
5575,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 
23,000  circulation  daily  seeks  creative 
sales  pro  to  lead  7  person  classified 
staff  as  of  Jan.  1992.  Volume  has  never 
been  higher  and  we  need  new  sales 
strategies  and  products  to  keep  grow¬ 
ing.  Good  salary,  MBO,  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Rob  Minervini,  Ad  Director, 
Lewiston  Morning  Tribune,  PO  Box 
957,  Lewiston,  ID  83501. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Build*  train*  inspire  our  classified 
team  to  sell  our  group  of  weeklies  in  a 
highly  competitive  market.  Must 
possess  enthusiasm,  good  people  skills, 
revenue  marketing  and  systems 
management.  Send  resume  and  salary 
to:  Anne  Cauthen,  Northshore  Week- 
lies,#2  Washington  St.,  Ipswich,  MA 
01938. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  -  An  indepen¬ 
dently  owned,  82,000  circulation  free 
weekly  publication  looking  for  innova¬ 
tive,  self-starter  to  develop  classified 
department.  Unlimited  potential  in  an 
untapped  market.  Previous  classified 
outside  sales  experience  necessary. 
Sales  training  and  sales  strategies 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  tO:  Box 
5579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  SALES  MANAGER 
Seasoned  professional  sought  to  pion¬ 
eer  development  of  three  established 
market  leading  advertising  periodicals 
serving  dynamic  national  communica¬ 
tions  sectors. 

Must  have  proven  track  record  in  tele¬ 
marketing  sales  management,  forecast¬ 
ing  and  communications  skills.  The 
ability  to  lead  and  motivate  dedicated 
sales  teams  operating  in  competitive 
growth  markets  is  a  prerequisite  for  this 
challenging  role. 

Reorganization  brings  about  this  excit¬ 
ing  career  opportunity  within  a  major 
division  of  a  leading  international 
publishing  group. 

Salary  and  commission  range  between 
$65k  and  $70k.  Dallas  based. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  to  Box 
5568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  S.  Florida  is 
looking  for  a  Sales  Manager  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  5  years  classified  management 
experience. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  service  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1077 


RETAIL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
For  a  progressive  and  growing  70,000 
northeast  daily  celebrating  125  years  in 
the  community.  Our  present  ao  mana¬ 
ger  is  retiring  and  we  are  seeking  an 
energetic,  results-oriented  individual  to 
direct,  train  and  motivate  our  10-person 
staff.  This  opportunity  requires  a  mini¬ 
mum  three  years  of  newspaper  sales 
and  management  experience  with  a 
proven  track  record.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to: 

Advertising  Director 
Jersey  Journal 
30  Journal  Square 
Jersey  City,  NJ  07306 


RETAIL 
ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Northwest  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
seeks  an  experienced,  result-oriented 
professional  to  manage  a  14  person 
Retail  Advertising  Department  includ¬ 
ing  4  office  support  personnel.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  will  have  minimum  of  3 
years  managerial  experience  plus  5 
years  practical  Retail  Advertising 
background. 

Previous  experience  will  include: 

*  Proven  administrative,  organizational 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

*  Ability  to  train,  direct  and  motivate  by 
example. 

This  challenging  career  opportunity 
offers  a  competitive  salary  and  excellent 
fringe  benefit  package.  No  phone  calls, 
please.  Send  confidential  resume  with 
salary  history  to:  Times  Publishing 
Company,  205  West  12th  Street,  Erie, 
PA  16534.  Attn:  Human  Resources 
Manager. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Zone  4  mid-sized  daily  needs  aggressive 
sales  leader.  Eight  person  sales  staff 
needs  training  and  motivation.  Applic¬ 
ant  should  possess  a  successful 
management  work  history.  Good  salary 
and  benefits.  Submit  cover  letter, 
resume,  and  salary  history  and/or 
requirements  to  Box  5563,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  need  an  aggressive,  savvy  circula¬ 
tion  pro  for  tough,  competitive  FL  mark¬ 
et.  Good  7-day  AM  product  needs 
strong  circulation  leader  to  win  battle. 
Send  resume  to  General  Manager, 
1343  SE  Port  St.  Lucie  Blvd.,  Port  St. 
Lucie,  FL  34952  or  FAX  (407) 
335-0877. _ 

CIRCULATION  HOME  DELIVERY  ZONE 
MANAGER.  Zone  5  daily  seeks  an 
aggressive,  sales  and  customer  service- 
oriented  individual  to  manage  a  staff  of 
15  district  managers.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  5581,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISTRICT  MANAGER 
We  need  an  aggressive,  experienced  CM 
to  supervise  our  RTZ  area.  We  are  a 
12,000  circulation  6-day  daily.  Send 
resume  to  Fremont  Tribune,  c/o  Max 
Nelson,  PO  Box  9,  Fremont,  NE 
68025. _ _ 

Rainbows  apologize  for 
angry  skys. 

Sylvia  A.  Voirol 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER  needed 
for  daily  paper  in  Zone  5.  Three  years 
management  experience  required. 
Attractive  salary  and  benefits.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5574,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Circulation 
Director  in  Meridian,  MS.  Will  oversee 
other  Mississippi  papers.  Heavy  empha¬ 
sis  on  marketing  and  cost  control. 
Resume,  salary  history  to  Pat  Sweeney, 
PO  Box  1591,  Meridian,  MS  39302. 

NEWSPAPER  group  with  growth  poten¬ 
tial  seeks  aggressive  circulation  mana¬ 
gers  for  10,000-23,000  dailies  in  Zone 
6  &  9.  If  you  are  a  good  organizer,  know 
ABC  and  postal  regulations  and  place  a 
strong  emphasis  on  sales,  service  and 
collections,  write  to  us  with  full  resume, 
salary  history,  and  professional  goals  to 
Box  5580,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE/ 

SENIOR  ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 
Fifth  largest  public  relations  agency 
headquartered  in  the  Southeast  needs 
skilled  writer,  experienced  in  media 
relations,  with  the  ability  to  work  on 
diverse  accounts,  including  business  to 
business  and  consumer  communica¬ 
tions.  Prefer  newspaper  background, 
some  agency  or  corporate  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  Price  McNabb,  a  Hill 
and  Knowiton  Associates,  is  a  fast  grow¬ 
ing  agency  with  offices  in  four  Carolina 
cities.  National  accounts.  A  "Big  City” 
job  in  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Moun¬ 
tains,  3  1/2  hours  from  Atlanta.  Send 
letter,  resume  and  writing  samples: 
Tom  Eppes,  President,  Price  McNabb 
Public  Relations,  1  North  Pack  Sq., 
Asheville,  NC  28801. _ 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 

The  Press-Enterprise,  a  thriving  South¬ 
ern  California  daily  with  an  empnasis  on 
local  news,  needs  an  experienced 
assignment  editor  to  join  its  metropoli¬ 
tan  desk.  We  are  looking  for  someone 
who  is  aggressive,  innovative  and  inde¬ 
pendent  and  can  help  reporters  produce 
first-rate  stories.  Apply  to:  Bob 
Marshall,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  Press-Enterprise,  3512  lAth  St., 
Riverside,  CA  92502-3878. 

BUSINESS  JOURNAL  in  southwest  has 
editorial  openings  for  motivated  repor¬ 
ter  and  editor.  Dedicated  newsroom  in 
growing  market.  Box  5585,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  opening  on  growing, 
century-old,  7-day  daily  in  the  New  York 
City  area.  Copy  editing  plus  laying  out 
pages  with  photos  and  illustrations. 
Excellent  benefit  package.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  philosophy.  Write  Box  5570, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORAVRITER  -  Company  looking  tor 
editor  to  run  monthly  magazine.  First  in 
its  field  ...  fast  growing  ...  hot  subject. 
Somewhat  technical  ...  easy  to  learn. 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  5  years 
editing/writing  experience  and  be  able 
to  manage  others.  Some  travel;  willing 
to  relocate  to  Texas.  Send  writing 
samples,  resume  and  references  to 
Personnel  Director,  PO  Box  8300-140, 
Dallas,  TX  75205. 

EDITOR 

Fast  growing  chain  of  paid  circulation 
weekly  newspapers  in  Queens,  New 
York,  seeks  self-starter  to  edit  news 
stories.  Newspaper  experience  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Steven  Blank, 
Queens  Publishing  Corp.,  214-11  41st 
Avenue,  Bayside,  NY  11361.  (718) 
229-0300. 

EDITOR 

LIVE  IN  PARADISE 

Great  opportunity  with  mature  publish¬ 
ing  company  in  the  Pacific  islands. 
Responsible  for  Department,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Editorial  Content,  Circulation, 
and  printing  requirements.  Will  also  act 
as  GM  of  Publications.  Will  have  good 
communications.  Excellent  salary/ 
benefits  package.  FAX  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  EjCEC.  SEARCH  (818) 
593-3720. _ 

LIFESTYLE/SUNDAY  EDITOR 
Experienced,  creative  editor  with  strong 
leadership  and  editing  skills  needed  to 
direct  lifestyle  sections  and  Sunday 
News  sections  for  growing  news  staff. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Steve  Buttry,  Editor, 
Minot  Daily  News,  PO  Box  1150, 
Minot,  ND  58702. _ 

NEWS/SPORTS  REPORTER  -  The  Shel- 
byville  News,  an  award-winning  11,500 
circulation  PM  daily  in  central  Indiana, 
wants  a  good  news/sports  reporter  with 
3  to  5  years  daily  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidate  must  have  strong  spot 
news  skills  and  must  be  accurate  and 
fast  on  deadline.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume,  clips  and  at  least  6  references 
to:  Roger  L.  Mosher,  Editor,  The  Shel- 
byville  News,  PO  Box  750,  Shelbyville, 
IN  46176. 

REPORTER  needed  for  quality  daily  in 
New  Yorks’  Finger  Lakes  Region.  We 
want  a  strong,  experienced  writer  eager 
to  make  big  impact  on  small  paper. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  to  Bob 
Matson,  ME,  The  Daily  Messenger,  73 
Buffalo  St.,  Canandaigua,  NY  14424. 

REPORTER:  Award-winning  community 
weekly  seeking  hard-working  journalist 
with  strong  writing  skills.  Send  resume, 
clips  and  references  to  Sharon  Raffer, 
Editor,  Bernardo  News,  11717  Bernar¬ 
do  Plaza  CL,  Suite  120,  San  Diego,  CA 
92128. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

SMALLTOWN  PAPER  (circulation 
5,100)  in  northern  Illinois  needs  a  full¬ 
time  general  assignment  reporter. 
Here's  an  ideal  entry-level  position  for 
an  ambitious  writer  who  wants  a  variety. 
Beats  include  a  lively  City  Council, 
police,  courts  and  features.  Benefits 
include  paid  holidays,  vacation,  sick 
days,  profit  sharing  and  medical  and 
dental  insurance.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Kathy  Sterbenc,  Managing 
Editor,  401  Whitney  Boulevard,  Belvi- 
dere,  IL  61008. 

THE  EMPORIA  GAZETTE,  circulation 
11,000,  is  looking  for  a  personable, 
creative,  enthusiastic  person  to  fill  a  job 
as  lifestyle/social  editor.  Applicants 
must  have  computer,  layout  and  writing 
skills.  The  job  calls  for  someone  who 
can  be  innovative  in  creating  a  new 
section.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
cover  letter  to:  Ray  Call,  Executive 
Editor,  Emporia  Gazette,  PO  Drawer  C, 
Emporia,  KS  66801. 

THE  PENINSULA  CLARION  in  Kenai, 
Alaska  seeks  sports  editor,  weekend 
section  editor  and  general  assignment 
reporters.  Send  resume,  work  samples 
to:  Lori  Evans,  Peninsula  Clarion,  Box 
3009,  Kenai,  AK  99611. 

The  “PROVIDENCE  VISITOR"  Rhode 
Island's  Catholic  weekly,  circulation 
30,000,  seeking  an  editor  who  will 
demonstrate  ability  to  sustain  maxi¬ 
mum  circulation  through  quality 
content  and  attractive  design.  Strong 
Catholic  background  and  faith  commit¬ 
ment  essential.  The  editor  is  responsi¬ 
ble  to  a  Priest/Executive  Editor  and  will 
work  along  with  a  Business  Manager. 
Send  resume,  clips,  references  and 
salary  expectations  to: 

SEARCH  COMMIHEE 

184  BROAD  STREET 
PROVIDENCE,  Rl  02903 

THE  GAINESVILLE  (FL)  SUN  is  seeking 
an  experienced  reporter  to  cover  the 
University  of  Florida  and  the  state's 
higher  education  system.  This  high- 
profile  beat  carries  considerable  impor¬ 
tance  because  of  the  effect  UF  and 
higher  education  has  on  the  communi¬ 
ty.  Applicants  need  to  have  excellent 
reporting  and  writing  skills  and  an 
understanding  of  a  major  university's 
role  and  how  that  role  impacts  the 
community,  the  state  and  the  universi¬ 
ty's  constituencies:  administration, 
faculty,  students,  graduates.  Board  of 
Regents,  legislature,  taxpayers,  applic¬ 
ants  and  others.  This  is  a  tough  job, 
requiring  initiative,  imagination,  indus¬ 
try  and  integrity.  If  you  think  you  can 
pull  it  off,  contact  Malcolm  Gibson, 
Executive  Editor,  or  Curt  Pierson, 
Managing  Editor,  at  the  Gainesville 
Sun,  PO  Box  147147,  Gainesville,  FL 
32614-7147. 


HELP  WANTED 

PRODUCTION/TECH 

MIS  DIRECTOR 

Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday  paper  seeks 
experienced  professional  with  back¬ 
ground  in  financial  data  processing, 
management  information  generation, 
networking  and  typesetting.  The  ability 
to  conceptualize  the  links  between 
newspaper  revenue  and  newspaper 
creation  is  important.  This  is  a  chal¬ 
lenging  position  for  an  individual  with 
vision  of  the  future  and  the  desire  to 
make  it  happen.  The  right  individual 
will  receive  a  competitive  salary  and  a 
comprehensive  benefits  package. 
Please  send  resume  including  salan 
history  to  Box  5569,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses 
(Goss  community  preferred).  Good 
benefits.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  2ncl  floor, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19142. 

WORKING  PRESS  MANAGER  -  for 
Midwest  Mon-Sat  PM  publication.  We 
need  someone  experienced  running  a 
Goss  Urbanite  press,  working  with 
people  and  building  a  quality  team.  We 
do  color  separations  for  full  color  daily. 
Send  resume  to  J.  McCullough,  News- 
Tribune,  426  Second  St.,  LaSalle,  IL 
61301. _ 

Send  E&P  BOX  REPLIES 
to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 

(Please  clearly  indicate  the 
box  no.  you  are  responding  to.) 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ASSISTANT  MEDIA  COORDINATOR 

The  City  of  Fort  Myers,  Florida  is 
seeking  a  highly  motivated  individual  to 
act  as  liaison  between  the  Fort  Myers 
Police  Department  and  the  media. 
Duties  include:  composition  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  news  releases,  assisting  police 
personnel  at  news  conferences,  and 
implementation  and  conduction  of  in- 
house  media  training  programs. 
Requires  a  minimum  of  2  years  specific 
related  experience.  Prefer  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Journalism  or  related  field. 
Salary  range  $19,000  -  $24,000  per 
year.  Send  resume  and  sample  of  work, 
written  or  video  tape,  to  Personnel 
Department,  City  of  Fort  Myers,  PO 
Drawer  2217,  Fort  Myers,  FL  33902. 
EOEA/et.  Pref. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  well- 
established  weekly,  Montana  resort 
community.  Apply  by  Nov.  1.  Jim 
Moore,  News  Montana  Inc.,  PO  Box 
309,  Red  Lodge,  MT  59068. 


CHotLine 

Reporter,  Copy 
0  Editor,  Graphics, 

Q  W  Photographer, 

Managing  Editor  and 

Entry  Level. 

Dafy*  WMkVPhpen/ 
$1.96p»rmlnijt» 
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1-900-786-7800 

inW.HarriumBM. 

6*  Floor  St.  K-W  CMicogo.  0. 60605 


SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  seeks  a 
flexible,  enterprising  reporter  for  its 
three-member  science  desk.  Be  ready 
for  a  challenge  in  Pittsburgh,  home  of 
cutting  edge  research  in  gene  therapy, 
organ  transplantation,  computers,  robo¬ 
tics  and  materials  science.  Send 
resume,  clips  and  references  tO:  Mark 
Roth,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette,  50  Blvd.  of  Allies, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15230. 


SEEKING  NEWS  EDITOR  for  aggres¬ 
sive.  medium  sized  community  news¬ 
paper  in  Northeast.  Good  story  sense 
and  personnel  and  desk  skills  a  must. 
Send  resume  to;  Box  5582,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  nationwide  monthly 
retail  trade  magazine.  Seek  exper¬ 
ienced,  prolific  reporter  from  business, 
retail  beats.  Send  clips,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  TK,  13773  Icot  Blvd.,  #507, 
Clearwater,  FL  34620. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

VOICE  CLASSIFIEDS  ADI)  S25  per  insertion 
Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1991 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


1  week  —  $7  00  pef  line 

2  weeks  —  S6 15  pef  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S5  36  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S4  60  per  line,  per  issue 


1  week  —  S3  95  per  line 

2  weeks  —  S3.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks  —  S2,75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks  —  S2.55  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  S6  50  per  insertion  for  box  service  Add  S4  25  per  insertion  for  box  service 
Count  os  on  odditiotxjl  line  in  copy  Count  os  on  additicxxil  line  in  copy 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and  or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  For  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc .  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  pet  insertion:  1  time 
S85:  2  to  5  times,  S80;  6  to  12  times,  $75, 13  to  25  times  S70:  26  to  51 
times  S65,  52  times,  S60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  moiled  eoch  day  os  *ney  ore  received 


Order  Blank 


Company 


Ciassification 


Authorized  Signature 


□  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
No.  of  Insertions: _ 


□  CLASSIFIED 

.Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929  1259 


HELP  WANTED 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 


DIRECTOR,  MEDIA  RELATIONS 

Experienced  professional  sought  to 
oecome  Director,  Office  for  Media  Rela¬ 
tions,  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops/United  States  Catholic  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washington,  D.C.  This  position 
senres  as  chief  spokesperson  for  confer¬ 
ence  composed  of  all  U.S.  Bishops; 
heads  staff  of  three  media  relations 
officers;  deals  with  both  print  and 
broadcast  media;  prepares  news 
releases,  statements  and  occasional 
speech  writing;  works  closely  with 
senior  Conference  management  and  top 
ecclesiastical  leadership.  Position 
reports  to  Secretary  for  (iommunica- 
tions.  Emphasis  and  understanding  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  its  teachings 
are  required.  Applications  welcome 
from  both  religious  and  lay  persons. 
Clergy'religious  candidates  r^uire  prior 
approval  from  ordinary  or  superior 
before  letter  of  introduction  and  resume 
can  be  considered.  Diocesan  lay 
employees  also  require  prior  approval 
from  ordinary.  Competitive  salary  within 
non-profit  sector  with  excellent  benefit 
package  in  a  non-smoking  environment. 
All  Interested  candidates  should  submit 
a  confidential  letter  of  introduction, 
resume  and  salary  history  by  November 
30,  1991,  to: 

Thomas  J.  Meehan 
Director  of  Human  Resources 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference 
3211  Fourth  Street,  N.E. 

Washington,  [).C.  20017-1194 
F/M/D/V  EOE 


Take  a  GIANT  step... 

PlEice  a  Positions  Wanted  ad 
in  E&P.  Write: 

E&P  Classified  Advertising 
11  West  19th  St. 

New  York,  NY  10011 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


I  EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER/GM  with 
I  superb  track-record  seeks  new  chal¬ 
lenge.  Not  afraid  of  competition.  Box 
‘  5586,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Innovative,  involved,  community 
oriented,  bottom  line  results,  high  ener¬ 
gy,  risk  taker,  imaginative,  loyal,  budge- 
ter,  cost-cutter,  hard  working,  hands- 
on,  hands-off,  persistent,  marketer, 
salesman.  If  these  are  QUALITIES  YOU 
LOOK  FOR  in  your  management  then 
maybe  I’m  the  manager  you  are  looking 
for.  Presently  Vice  President/General 
Manager  of  a  large  East  coast  weekly. 
Getting  bored  and  looking  for  a  new 
challenge.  Box  5584,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MY  BACK  TO  BASICS  leadership  style 
I  will  deliver  for  your  suburban  paid  or 
free  weekly  group.  Presently  a 
j  publisher,  this  18  year  veteran  has  a 
strong  advertising/marketing  orienta¬ 
tion.  Adept  at  training  and  empowering 
employees  to  maximize  productivity. 
Innovative  packaging  and  creative 
product  enhancements  win  back  dollars 
claimed  by  market  fragmentation.  Box 
5565,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PLANT  MANAGEMENT/OPERATIONS 
Experienced  in  all  phases  pre/post  press 
operations.  Dedicated,  innovative, 
resourceful  in  publication  and  commer¬ 
cial  web  printing.  20  years  experience. 
Proven  management  and  technical 
skills. 

Box  5577,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DIVERSIFIED  EXPERIENCE  in  all 
phases  newspaper  advertising  from 
concept  to  camera.  Keen  sense  of  conti¬ 
nuity,  layout,  design,  paste-up,  plus 
management  skills.  A  team  sales  lead¬ 
er,  goal  getter.  Top  references.  Request 
MT.  CO.  ID,  WA,  OR.  J.  Coonse,  Box 
352,  Loveland,  CO  80539-0352  or 
phone  (303)  669-0756. 

_ aRCULATION _ 

WANT  TO  REDESIGN?  Let  award¬ 
winning  pro  do  it  for  you.  For  papers 
25,000  circulation  and  below.  For  free 
brochure,  write  to  Box  5576,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AWARD-WINNING  INVESTIGATIVE 
repwter,  now  at  tame  major  daily,  seeks 
position  with  a^essive  print  or  broad¬ 
cast  organization.  Ten  years'  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  clips,  references.  Summa 
cum  laude.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  education. 
Odd  bonus:  eloquent  writing.  Box  5567, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER  seeks  job  on  Western 
daily.  Ten  years  experience.  Awards. 
Journalism  M.A.  Mike (505)  374-8047. 

PRO-COPY  EDITOR,  REPORTER,  17 
years  experience,  want  daily  or  weekly, 
call  Jim  (405)  224-1640. 

YOUNG,  hard-working  stringer  looking 
for  job  with  daily  or  weekly.  Willing  to 
relocate  anywhere.  (703)  823-6459. 

FREELANCE 


FACT  VERIFICATION  RESEARCH.  Most 
subjects.  Fee  negotiable. 

Steven  (219)  464-4482. 


FREE-LANCE  work  sought  in  Atlanta. 
Experience  in  business,  other  writing. 
John  Edwards,  9275  Stonemist  Trace, 
Roswell,  GA  30076.  (404)  642-8985. 


MASS.-BASED  FREELANCE  WRITER  is 
heading  into  Enpt  in  January  to  see  the 
sights  and  saHthe  Nile.  Can  you  use 
one,  two,  or  three  stories  at  $30  per, 
with  photos?  Release  date  on  articles. 
Resume,  writing  samples  on  r^uest. 
Respond  to  Box  5566,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

How  many  men  I  know  who 
are  earning  dollars  aplenty, 
but  who  are  really  earning 
little  of  what  counts.  They 
are  so  overwhelmingly 
engrossed  in  business  that 
they  get  nothing  from  their 
dollars.  The  Juggernaut  of 
dollar-making  has  crushed 
out  of  them  every  capacity 
for  genuine  enjoyment, 
every  grace,  every  unselfish 
sentiment  and  instinct. 

B.C.  FORBES 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING  PRESS  FOREMAN 
Experienced  in  all  phases  of  offset  press 
opmtions.  Strong  emphasis  on  impro¬ 
ving  reproduction  quality;  reducing 
newsprint  waste  and  preventative  press 
maintenance  programs.  A  deadline 
decision  maker  with  excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  technical  skills.  Box  5516, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PUBUC  RELATIONS 


Award-winning  HIGH-TECH  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  PRO  with  3  years  interna¬ 
tional  (Japan)  and  3  years  domestic 
experience  seeks  challenging  position 
with  international  firm.  Bachelor's 
degree  and  extensive  post-graduate 
study.  (405)  234-4067. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


News  sources  as  sexual  harassers  of  reporters 


By  Bernard  Caughey 

What  does  a  24-year-old  woman 
reporter  tell  a  policeman  when  he 
asks  if  she  has  a  waterbed  in  her  apart¬ 
ment? 

Or  what  does  a  31 -year-old  female 
reporter  say  when  she  asks  a  police¬ 
man  about  an  investigation  and  he 
says  he  will  tell  her  on  the  dance  floor 
of  a  nearby  hotel? 

These  and  similar  questions  face 
young  female  reporters  regularly  as 
they  encounter  news  sources  who 
want  fun,  games  and  sex,  when  all  the 
reporter  is  after  is  a  good  story. 

It  is  easy  to  say  the  reporter  should 
tell  the  amorous  cop  to  “Get  lost,” 
but  suppose  this  policeman  is  your 
only  source  in  the  town  on  the  story, 
you  have  to  deal  with  him  every  day, 
and  you  need  the  information  he  alone 
has?  If  you  are  shut  out  on  the  news, 
you  cannot  do  your  job,  and  you  do 
not  want  to  ruin  what,  until  now,  has 
been  a  good  working  relationship. 

A  workshop  on  “How  to  say  no  to 
sexual  advances  but  still  keep  the 
news  source”  was  held  recently  at  the 
Patriot  Ledger  in  Quincy,  Mass. 

The  workshop  was  suggested  by  a 
young,  single,  female  reporter  who  is 
facing  such  problems.  She  wanted  to 
know  how  other  reporters  handle 
similar  situations,  and  she  wanted  the 
paper’s  editors  to  know  what  types  of 
problems  some  of  the  reporters  were 
facing. 

There  were  a  batch  of  suggestions, 
but  no  unanimous,  clear-cut  decision, 
except  that  the  policeman’s  action 
had  been  clearly  unacceptable,  that 
something  should  be  done,  that  an 
editor  should  be  notified  and  that, 
depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the 
matter,  the  paper  would  get  directly 
involved,  one  way  or  another. 

The  young  female  reporters  at  the 
workshop  said  that  most  of  their  trou¬ 
bles  come  from  police  and  firemen, 
but  some  also  involved  members  of 
other  governing  and  advisory  boards 
and  news  sources  in  the  towns. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  is  a  100,000-cir¬ 
culation  daily  paper  that  covers  30 
towns  south  of  Boston.  It  relies  heav¬ 
ily  on  community  coverage  and  has 
one  reporter  assigned  full-time  to  each 
of  the  towns  for  daily  coverage.  In 
many  cases,  the  reporter  lives  in  the 
town  he  or  she  covers  and  works  out 
of  his  or  her  home  or  apartment.  The 


(Caughey  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Patriot  Ledger,  Quincy,  Mass.) 


reporter’s  name  and  phone  number  is 
carried  in  the  paper. 

One  young  female  reporter  said 
that  a  news  source  persistently  tele¬ 
phoned  her,  asking  for  a  date.  She 
told  a  male  editor  about  how  much 
this  was  bothering  her. 

“He  [the  editor]  called  the  source 
up  and  said,  ‘Cut  it  out.’  It  worked. 
He  never  bothered  me  again.” 

While  chit-chatting  with  a  police¬ 
man,  one  of  the  reporters  said  she  had 
just  moved  into  a  new  apartment.  The 
cop  asked  when  she  was  going  to 
invite  him  over  for  dinner.  She  said 
she  didn’t  cook.  He  replied,  “I’ll 
cook  for  you.”  At  first  she  tried  to 
joke  it  off,  but  he  has  persisted. 

Another  said  a  policeman  “com¬ 
mented  about  my  appearance.  Then 
he  said,  ‘Have  you  been  to  the  beach  a 
lot?’  I  try  to  avoid  that  kind  of  conver¬ 
sation,  to  stay  aloof  from  it.” 


took  offense.  I  couldn’t  figure  out 
where  he  was  coming  from,  but  1 
know  he  wouldn’t  have  said  that  to  a 
man.” 

A  female  editor  said,  “Cops  treat 
people  as  types.  You’re  a  female 
type.  You  have  to  decide  if  you  want 
to  take  on  the  battle,  knowing,  of 
course,  that  there  is  always  the  risk  of 
shutting  down  your  source  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

“If  he  approached  me  that  way.  I’d 
probably  say,  ‘Is  that  the  way  you’d 
want  your  mother  or  your  wife  talked 
to  or  treated?’  These  types  usually 
relate  to  their  mothers.” 

Another  female  editor  said  that 
what  might  work  in  one  case  would 
not  work  in  another.  She  suggested 
that  the  reporter  tell  the  news  source, 
“I’m  here  to  do  my  job.  You’re  doing 
your  job;  I’m  doing  mine.’’ 

A  male  reporter,  who  has  covered 


A  young  reporter  said  that  when  she  went  to  the 
police  station  recently  and  asked  to  see  the  captain  in 
charge,  the  dispatcher  asked,  “Why?  Do  you  want  to 
sit  on  his  lap?” 


A  veteran  female  reporter  said 
there  are  instances  when  she  realizes 
that  the  news  source  “doesn’t  see  you 
as  a  reporter  but  as  a  woman.” 

Another  veteran  female  reporter 
said  in  similar  cases  she  has  told  the 
news  source,  “It  wouldn’t  be  ethical 
for  me  to  go  out  with  a  source  I  have 
to  cover.”  In  her  case,  she  said  the 
sources  did  not  “get  too  insulted 
when  she  gave  the  reason  as  one  out¬ 
side  of  herself  for  turning  him  down.” 

Another  said  she  says  something 
like,  “You  sound  as  if  you’re  flirting 
with  me.  If  that’s  what  you’re  doing. 
I’m  not  interested.” 

A  fourth  said  she  had  been  advised 
to  say,  “Let’s  pretend  you  never  said 
that.” 

One  of  the  young  reporters  said  she 
did  not  think  the  policeman  was  really 
asking  for  a  date  but,  instead,  was 
trying  to  make  the  reporter  feel 
uncomfortable. 

Another  said  that  when  she  went  to 
the  police  station  recently  and  asked 
to  see  the  captain  in  charge,  the  dis¬ 
patcher  asked,  “Why?  Do  you  want 
to  sit  on  his  lap?” 

“This  made  me  feel  uncomfort¬ 
able,”  she  said.  “I  tried  to  come  up 
with  a  witty  comeback,  but  couldn’t.  I 


police,  advised  against  trying  to  use 
witty  remarks  or  jokes  in  these  situa¬ 
tions. 

“This  only  ups  the  ante,”  he  said. 
“I’d  suggest  a  gesture  of  indignation 
might  stop  it  right  there.  Some  police 
want  to  make  you  feel  uncomfortable. 
They  want  to  see  how  far  they  can  go. 
They  make  crude  remarks  to  see  if 
they  can  get  away  with  it.” 

Another  male  editor  said  all  report¬ 
ers,  male  and  female,  have  to  look  on 
police  stations  as  ‘predators’  dens. 
Harassment  is  just  one  of  many  tools 
they  use.  They’re  playing  fun  and 
games.  They’re  often  bored  out  of 
their  minds.  They  say  and  do  goofy 
things.  They’ve  been  pent-up  for 
many  hours,  just  sitting  at  a  desk  all 
day  or  night.  When  they  see  you 
arriving,  they  think,  ‘Ah!  Here  comes 
the  entertainment.’  ” 

One  of  the  young  women  said  that 
when  the  policeman  learned  she  had 
recently  moved,  he  asked  where  she 
was  living  and  about  the  size  of  her 
apartment.  “Then  he  asked  if  I  had  a 
waterbed,”  she  said.  “I  didn’t  know 
what  to  say.  I  got  flustered  and  I 
walked  out.” 

A  woman  reporter  said  she  tries  to 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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